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|F you have been paying fancy prices for ‘eastern’ 

motor oil because it was mysteriously rumored to be 

@! <‘better,”’ you have been paving tribute to a supersti- 

tion just as baseless as that about the black cat crossing the road. 
Western Naphthenic Base Crude, as most automotive engineers 
now concede, is the best crude tor the manutaéture of an auto- 


mobile lubricant, and Zerolene, a western oil made trom this 





selected crude by our patented high-vacuum process, challenges 


comparison with any oil made, whether of eastern or western 


Standay,, origin. 


© 


It deposits less carbon, increases the gasoline mileage of your 


Ss 
EROLE car, and lengthens its working lite. 
} 


Insist on Zerolene, even if it does cost less. 





A number of independent and impartial reports showing the 
experience of large users with Zerolene have been collected ir. 
our booklet, «‘Why Pay Tribute to a Superstition??? Ask any 
Standard Oil Company sales or service station representative or 


any Zerolene dealer for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 
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Every big event in music is a 
reason for having a Victrola 


Each season in succession new artists create a sensation through their portrayal 
of famous operatic characters and old favorites add to their multitude of admirers 
through their achievement of still greater artistic accomplishment. In the season 
just closed outstanding features were the performances of Victor artists. So it is 
year after year and has been for two decades. So it will be next year. 

Victrola Instruments are made especially to reproduce the marvelous variety 
of Victor Records by the world’s greatest artists, in twenty-one styles at from $25 
up—all identified by the Victor name and trade marks. 








































“A corner of nature seen through a 
personality” was Zola’s definition of art 
and so it is that there is fresh interest in 
observing the changes which the person- 
ality of a singer may make in the inter- 
pretation of any piece of music. The 
qualities which draw people to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 





(©) Underwood Double-faced 





& Underwood ‘ P 
Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song . p 
BORI Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark , 542 $1.50 Victrola = (Portable) 
. . Danza—Tarantella Napolitana Mahogany or oak 
Victor Artist Villanella (Sibella) $ 546 1.50 i al 


Bohéme—Mi chiamano Mimi ’ 
Pagliacci—Ballatella—Che volo d’augelli $ 6048 2.00 


The Elman tone is a thing of wonder 
among violinists as well as to the vast 
multitude who participate in music by 
hearing it. That this tone should be as 
conspicuous in his records as it is in his 
personal performance puts such records as 
theseamongtheworld’s great works of art: 





Double-faced 





) 7 ‘ Cavatina 16093 $2.00 
ELMAN Souvenir de Moscow ) a 
Orientale 
: . 5 ens 599 1.50 
Victor Artist Souvenir (Drdla) ; 
Serenade (Drigo) t 600 1.50 
Traumerei / 





Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 





With a long career on the grand opera 
stage, it is incredible that Louise Homer 
would continue to make records which, 
in the light of her experience, did less 
justice to her art. Hear the records listed 
below and you will share the great con- 
tralto’s assurance of Victor reproduction: 





Double-faced 





I Love to Tell the Story ? 
8 Where is My Boy To-night 5 681 $1.50 
Pey ‘ 
Banjo Song d 
HOMER Oh, Promise Me (from “Robin Hood”) 5 680 1.50 ’ Victrola No. 215 
i i Laem (from: “Hernes*) {6167 2.00 Mahogan na or walnut 
Victor Artist Stabat Mater—Fac ut portem 00 Mahogany, 














There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


PEG US Pat OFF 









“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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WB Rianscrmpe all motor oils deposit a carbon- 
_& aceous residue, there is a vital difference 
in the kind and quantity which various oils 
leave in the motor. 

) That from many oils is hard and flinty. It 
accumulates rapidly and must be ‘removed 
every 2000 to 4000 miles. 

It becomes incandescent, pre-igniting the 
gas and causing “knocking.” 

It lodges under valves and prevents tight 
seating, which dissipates the power. 

It attaches to spark plugs and short circuits 
the spark which results in “missing.” 

And its flint-like character makes it an abra- 
sive which may score cylinders if left too long. 


A Different **Carbon” 


j Aristo Motor Oil deposits a different kind of 
residue. 

It is soft and fluffy. Most of it, therefore, 
blows out with the exhaust. 





Avoid Motor Oils 





containing paraffin or asphalt 
or any other non-lubricating 
substance. Aristo Motor Oil 
is refined by the most ad- 
vanced processes designed to 
eliminate everything in the 
crude which has no lubri- 
cating value. 























Union Oil Company of Arizona 
Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


MLMSTO Motor Oil 








“T have been operating a four 
passenger sport model Buick since 
March 15th, 1923, with a total 
mileage of 11,600 miles to February 
22nd, 1924. During all of that time 
I have used exclusively ARISTO oil 
with the following results: I have 
not had one thing done to the motor, 
not even the spark plugs cleaned. 
Removed them at one time to see if 
they needed cleaning. Have had no 
mechanical trouble in any way, 
which I attribute very largely to the 
lubricating qualities of the ARISTO 


on.” (NAME ON REQUEST) 





For 11,000 miles— 
see what users say 


It accumulates about one-quarter as fast as flinty 
“carbon.” 

It isn’t an abrasive so it cannot scratch. 

It rarely fouls spark plugs, or impairs valve actions. 
And it provides scientific lubrication to insure pro- 
tection to your motor. 

We print testimonials from Aristo users, such as 
that above, to let you know the experiences that 
others have with this oil. 

Note the mileage without ‘‘carbon”’ interference. 
Don’t you want to try an oil like this? 

For sale at all first-class garages and service 
stations. 





Of Special Interest to Tourists 


Aristo Motor O:1 is sold at the better ser- 
vice stations and garages as well as at our 
own service stations in every section of the 
Pacific slope. Thus you may always be sure 
of getting this motor oil, which means un- 
usual freedom from ‘“‘carbon’’ troubles, 
wherever your travels take you. 











Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company of Nevada 
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“Who is she?” 


asks the stag line 



























Learn now the simple secret of her charm; 
THEN—<dttain it in this way 


We study her, this girl who seems to make wallflowers of us all. 
Is she clever? Is she brilliant? We feign indifference to hide 
the envy we feel. Yet—to be in her place if only for an hour! 


HEREVER we go, there is always Do this regularly, and particularly before 
such a girl. She is no prettier, no retiring. Watch the results. 
wittier than hundreds of others that we've 
known. But hers the simple wisdom of attain- 
ing. then keeping that schoolgirl complexion 


The world’s most simple 
beauty treatment 

















—the charm that never fails. Thus in a simple manner, millions since 
- the days of Cleopatra have found beauty and Palm and olive oils 
The means are simple, as millions will tell Qharm, . ; 
you, just soap and water; the balmy lather Se ne ge = —nothing else—give fac 
of palm and olive oils as scientifically saponi- seat or Nap ea grate whe Nature’s green color 
i I g ; 
. fed in Palmolive , move the day’s accumulations of dirt, oil and >almoli ; gre 
perspiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature to Palmolive Soap gol 
Do this just to see whal a will be kind to you. Your skin will be of acc 
single week will do fine texture. Your color will be good. th: 
i k r 
. Wrinkles will not be the problem as the He 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But years advance. Kw 
never leave them on over night. If you do, Avoid this mistake of 
e pores, often enlarge them. 
cee cng See gees, Cerner oe Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat bor 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. F 
ie canes nepali aieiy ment given above. Do not think any green twi 
—— : ve soap, or represented as of palm and olive oils, con 
Wash your face gently with soothing '}§ the same as Palmolive. The Palmolive Volume and of 
\ Palmolive. Then massage it softly into the habit will keep that schoolgirl complexion. efficiency produce Sx 
skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat both And it costs but 1oc the cake! So little 25¢ quality sler 
the washing and rinsing. If your skin is that millions let it do for their bodies what ss ] nai 
inclined to dryness, apply just a touch of it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. for only aie 
good cold cream—that is all Note the difference just one week makes. c M | 
i 0 
The Palmol:ve Company (Del. Corp.), 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago I 
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Note carefully the name and 
wrapper. Palmolive Soap 
is never sold unwrapped. 
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OLLAND comforted himself with 
the reflection that he was coming 
out instead of going in. An 
August sun baked the south- 
facing slope of country rock where once- 
green moss was now scorched to a 


golden brown. An occasional solitary fir 
accentuated by its cool shadow the heat 
that brought sweat-beads trickling down 
Holland’s forehead to make his eyes 
smart. His feet were sore. ‘he muscles 
of his shoulders where the pack-straps 
bore ached with a great ache. He had 
two things to be thankful for in his dis- 
comfort. One, that he was within sight 
of cool salt water; the other, that the 
Swan lay at anchor. He had marked her 
dondes pole masts and buff funnel from 
a ridge two miles back. There would be 
a bath, a decent bed, good food—and Edie 
Moore in a lounge chair under an awning. 

He came presently to where the slope 
ended in an abrupt plunge to tidewater. 
As he sat resting for the last stretch his 
eves and his mind observed and_ con- 
sidered briefly the mouth of the valley 
and the bay where his journey ended and 
a step upward and onward (or so he 
believed it to be) began for him in the 
business of living. An arm of the sea ran 
up from Queen Charlotte Sound between 
islands and through narrow passes to end 
under a ring of high mountains notched 
by a low valley. For six days he had 
walked in that valley, traversed its 
length, crossed its width in divers places. 





High 


He had not been in there pursuing romance 
or beauty or even adventure, but on the 
simple business of estimating the extent 
and quality of that valley’s timber, with 
the matter-of-fact purpose of transform- 
ing that mass of living green into lumber 
for what profit should accrue. For a long 
time Holland had been looking at forests 
with a singularly practical eye. To him 
that valley represented so many thousand 
board feet per acre and he recalled it a hot 
jungle of salmon-berry and salal brush out 
of which great trees rose straight and tall 
and among which he had been vastly 
plagued by deer flies and mosquitoes. 
The mountains had been only landmarks 
to guide him; the sea only a distant place 
where cool airs blew. 

Now, for a moment, that indefinable 
magic which lurks in a wilderness broke 
through the outer crust of his literal 
habit of perception. He suddenly became 
aware of Claspknife Arm as a_ picture 
various in its colors and contours, a 
picture that somehow pleased him. There 
were the eternal hills brooding under caps 
of unmelting snow, the vivid greens of 
their lower slopes running down to enfold 
a bay that gleamed like a moonstone shot 
with streaks of emerald, on which the 
Swan’s white hull floated like a gull at 
rest. Nearer, in the mouth of the valley, 
a pennant of’ blue wavered from the 
chimney of a house and about the house 
itself spots of color glowed. Beds of 
flaming poppies, the banked white of 
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Illustrated by 
Louis Rogers 


“Oh, you're back,” 
she said. ‘Your 
people came in 

this morning. 
Was it hot in 


the woods?” 


and Dry 


By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


Author of: The Inverted Pyramid ; North of Fifty-Three, etc. 


Shasta daisies; beyond these and_ sur- 
rounding them spread the soberer hues of 
a garden and the orderly rows of an 
orchard; all in a tiny clearing on the edge 
of a great forest—a small victory won in 
man’s perpetual warfare against the blind 
fecundity of Nature. 

Holland found himself admiring it all, 
getting a curious inner sense of gratifi- 
cation in ¢: wzing at what he saw. And by 
some mysterious mechanism of the human 
mind, by intuition instead of by any 
reasoned process, Holland understood 
what his coming and the exercise of what 
power he represented meant to the people 
who had built that house, planted that 
orchard and made the place a home. Very 
much to his surprise Holland found him- 
self moved by a detached, impersonal 
sympathy. ‘The setting was beautiful. 
He grasped the root of their reluctance, 
implied rather than expressed, to the 
arrangement he had come there to put in 
effect, diplomatically if possible, arbi- 
trarily if necessary. 

When he got that far he accused him- 
self, for the first time in an essentially 
practical and useful career, of being a sen- 
timental ass, took up his pack and wenton. 

‘Twenty minutes later he passed into the 
timber that flowed like a deep green 
wave from the valley halfway up the bald 
northern ridge. Another half-hour of 
descent brought him into Larsen’s clear- 
ing. He passed the house on his way to 
the landing. 































As he turned that corner which gave on 
the sea he came upon Alexandra Larsen, 
variously called “Sandy” and “Alex” 
according to the mood of her brothers, 
two youngsters of seventeen and nine- 
teen, like Alex herself, of unmistakable 
Scandinavian ancestry. But where Olaf 
and Thorkill were merely lusty youths of 
good physique and high spirits, very 
blonde as to hair and florid as to skin, 
Alex had managed to convey to Holland 
at first sight the fanciful impression of a 
Norse goddess stepped bodily out of 
viking days. Her hair was yellow as old 
gold, her eyes as blue as the wind flowers 
of early spring, and her skin matched 
eyes and hair in its perfect texture and 
delicate tint. She had a decided grace of 
carriage when she moved. Her voice 
was a delightful blend of depth and 
sweetness. 

Holland found her bent on one knee, 
snipping pink roses off a low bush. She 
stood up. Her eyes were nearly on a level 
with his, and he was above average 
height—a tall deep-breasted fair girl who 
met a man’s eyes frankly. 

“Oh, you’re back,” she said. ‘Your 
people came in this morning. Was it hot 
in the woods?” 

“Hot? Wow! And flies.” Holland 
slipped off his pack and wiped his brow. 

Alex smiled. 

“I was going to send these roses out to 
the yacht. We have so many and they are 
such lovely ones. Will you take them?” 

“Surely. Thanks ever so much.” 
Holland regarded the half-opened buds a 


moment, sniffed their fragrance. He felt 
a sudden irritation. He was going to 
dispossess these people, build a great 


clutter of rough camp buildings on their 
homesite, drag fifty million feet of logs 
across their garden and orchard to its 
utter destruction—and this girl who had 
been born there could smile and make his 
party a gift of beautiful flowers without 
rancor. As if she were above such petti- 
ness. Yet he had seen the tears creep into 
her eyes when her father explained the 
situation. 

“We're offering a liberal sum for the 
place,” Holland had answered her first 
and only protest when, in the end, the 
matter was discussed by the entire Lar- 
sen family. 

“Can your money make trees grow, and 
the flowers—and make all this over after 
you’ve torn it to pieces with your old 
logs?”’ she had demanded with a touch of 
passion. Then her eyes had filled and 
she fell silent, staring out the window at 
the sea. 

She was smiling now. If she regarded 
him as a despoiler—and he felt that she 
did, although he had no valid reason for 
the belief—she held no grudge. 

“Am I,” he asked lightly, “forgiven for 
being a mere logger who must get out logs 
in order to make his way in the world?” 

She looked at him steadfastly. 

“What difference does it make?” she 
asked. “That’s your timber in there. If 
our place happens to be necessary to your 
operations and you can force us to let you 
have it to spoil, why it can’t be helped. 
If you didn’t probably some one else 
would.” 

“Still, you don’t like me for it, much, 
do you?”’ he persisted. 

“What difference does liking or dis- 
liking you make?” she answered with 


High and Dry: 






a blunt directness, a touch of impatience. 
‘What I want is nothing to you and what 
you want is nothing to me.” 

“Oh,” he said with a deprecating smile. 
“Well, that’s frank enough. ‘Thanks 
very much for the roses.” 

He walked on to the beach. The tim- 
ber cruiser who had beaten him out by 
half an hour sat waiting. Holland raised 
the Swan with a shout. Immediately a 
boat came ashore. 


H' JYLLAND sat on his pack knitting his 
brows in unaccustomed introspection 
as the tender took him out. A girl he 
honestly believed he loved stood on the 
yacht’s quarterdeck waiting for him. He 
could see the flash of a well-known orange 
sweater above the white of a satin skirt. 
Beauty and cleverness and uncommon 





charm wrapped up in one small energetic 
personality had chained him to Edie 
Moore’s chariot wheels for a year past, 
just as a business association had chained 
him to the wheels of her father’s timber 
chariot ever since he left school. Moore 
senior looked upon him with a kindly eye. 
So did Edie. Having graduated in the 
school of hard knocks Holland appre- 
ciated this dual regard rather keenly. 
Why should the unspoken disapproval of 
a girl he had only seen twice trouble him 
at all? It did; he resented being told by a 
Norse goddess that what he wanted was of 
no consequence to her. She wouldn’t 
even trouble to question the ethics of 
getting what one wanted. It didn’t occur 
to Holland that his masculine vanity was 
thereby touched. All he knew was that 
he had practically closed a deal for which 
he could expect to be congratulated and 
rewarded substantially by Mr. S. Went- 
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worth Moore—and it didn’t somehow 
seem quite so fine a stroke of business now 
as it had appeared at first. Nor could he 
understand why, when his thought should 
have been turning eagerly toward one 
woman it should persistently dwell « 
another who, obviously, could be of no 
concern to him. Holland was not accus- 
tomed to complexity, duality, of either 
thought or emotion. He was_ both 
annoyed and puzzled at himself as he 
climbed the Swan’s short ladder. 

On deck, amid handshaking and bright, 
welcoming chatter, he might have put 
Alex Larsen out of his mind. But the 
roses persisted in keeping her to the fore. 
Edie herself had an eye to the 
uncommon, the picturesque. 

From the Swan she had marked 
by the aid of powerful binocu- 


lars the striking appearance of this daugh- 


ter of the Vikings. Holland could not 
escape comment and speculation about a 
personality which had already disturbed 
him more than he liked; not until he went 
below to wash up and change clothing. 
After that Moore senior waylaid him. 
“Get it fixed up with Larsen?” he asked. 
“How does that timber show up?” 
“Fine,” Holland answered the last 
question first. “Better logging show than 
it looks on paper. Easy grades. No, | 
have not got Larsen’s quit-claim to the 
waterfront. I made him a fair offer and 
he has sense enough to know that the 
timber should logically come out that 
way. He agreed in effect that he couldn't 
buck us. Hasn’t got the money. At thie 
same time I didn’t try to rush him, 
because he is just a little inclined to hang 
on. Kind of sentimental about that place. 
But I made it clear to him that we had the 
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“Why, it is just as I saw 
it. Holland said perplex- 
edly. They stood silent 
“It's 


; : ” 
just as I saw it, too,’ she 


for a few seconds. 


said at last 


top hand. I’m pretty sure he'll come 
through without wrangling when I put 
it to him to sign on the dotted line. [’ll 
get it fixed up before we leave—probably 
in the morning.” 

‘Sounds reasonable. Anyway, we’ve 
got him over a barrel. If he wanted to 
scrap us he couldn’t do it without con- 
siderable funds, which I know he hasn’t 
got,” Moore reflected shrewdly. ‘“Any- 
way you'll have plenty of time to reason 
with him. We’ll be here a week or more. 
Crankshaft let go with a grand smash just 
as we came up to anchor. Got to get new 
parts from town.” 

‘We can take the steamer south from 
Minstrel Island tomorrow evening,” Hol- 
land suggested. 

‘“What’s the sense?” Moore grunted 
placidly. “Everything’s going good. 
We’re on a holiday. Good bunch aboard. 
Might as well lie here. Just as much fun 
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as if we dropped the hook in a new place 
every night.” 

Holland agreed. He was surfeited with 
action. A week of hard going had put him 
in the mood to loaf, to sit under an 
awning and drink long, cool drinks, and 
talk to Edie. That was his reaction by 
the time he regained the deck in flannels. 

By dusk he had begun to regard his 
prospective bride with strangely mingled 
feelings. He was amused. Likewise he 
was afflicted with a comical uncertainty. 
It struck him with considerable force for 
the first time that Edie was not precisely a 
restful person. As a matter of fact Edie 
Moore happened to be a young woman 
largely compounded of high spirits and 
wilfulness. Normally, on a coastwise 
cruise she left matters pretty much to the 
navigating members of the crew, con- 
tented to admire the scenery, the play of 
color on sea and hills, to be satisfied with 
bridge, swimming, brief excursions along- 
shore. 


BEING stuck, so to speak, solidly in one 
spot fora week Edie’s horizon immedi- 
ately began to expand. She went ashore 
to satisfy her curiosity about those flowers 
and the fair-haired girl she had so care- 
fully scrutinized through the glass. She 
returned full of an exuberant enthusiam 
for the Larsens and for a lengthy trip back 
into the woods. Olaf and Thorkill had 
groveled at Edie’s shrine and stimulated 
her with tales of superlative trout-fishing 
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in a small stream which 
dropped into the valley 
by a series of wonderful 
falls some ten miles inland. 
There was a trail which 
they had blazed and trav- 
eled themselves. They 
hinted all sorts of adven- 
turous possibilities; deer 
that stood to gaze in 
wide-eyed wonder at the 
unaccustomed sight of 
man, primeval forest full 
of cool shade, fat harmless 
bears seeking sweets in 
the huckleberry thickets. 

“V’m for organizing an 
expedition back there for 
two or three days,” Edie 
declared. ‘“These Larsen 
boys will go along and be 
a help. That gorgeous 
sister of theirs is as good 
as any man in the woods, 
they tell me. What do 
you say? After about 
three days of sitting here 
it’s going to be rather 
slow.” 

Her guests, two bosom 
female companions, and 
two young men supplied 
to keep the aforesaid 
female companions from 
getting bored with each 
other, said what they 
were expected to say; that 
it would be a lark, a peach of a trip, and so 
on. Edie’s father smiled blandly and 
stated that so long as he didn’t have to 
lug a pack he didn’t mind going. Holland 
said nothing at all. He had just come out 
of that presumably alluring forest, hot, 
sweaty, rather tired, a little eager to have 
real food again and a decent bed to sleep 
in. He didn’t commit himself. But Edie 
committed him to the enterprise offhand. 
She sent the tender ashore for the Larsen 
trio and organized her expedition to start 
in the cool of the morning thirty-six hours 
following. She arranged the details very 
much as she would have arranged the 
details of a dinner at home. Every one 
concerned acquiesced gracefully, most of 
them enthusiastically. 

“Things that are just a job to us look 
like great doings to them,” Moore said in 
a genial aside to Holland. ‘‘We’ll have 
some fun watching these Larsen kids jolly 
the tenderfoots, anyhow.” 

Holland shrugged his shoulders. That 
wasn’t his idea of fun. His sense of humor 
couldn’t rise to the occasion. Neverthe- 
less he put a good face on the matter. If 
it pleased Edie he didn’t mind two or 
three days of camping, nor a few miles 
more or less under a shoulder-pack. He 
was used to both. 

Once on the trail they took it easy, the 
three Larsens, the two pairs off the Swan, 
Edie and her father and Holland, with a 
deckhand lugging an extra pack and curs- 
ing under his breath the vagaries of his 
employers. Olaf Larsen led them through 
thick brush and heavy timber to the south 
wall of the valley, picked his way uphill, 
over down trees and round boulders and 
suddenly brought them into a well-defined 
path marked by blazed trees at regular 
intervals. Holland grunted. Above them 
cliffs frowned. The forest was fairly 
open. That trail would have saved him 
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and his man some laborious pushing 
through the valley below if he had known 
He reflected upon the power of a girl’s 
smile. Young Olaf grinned cheerfully 
over one shoulder when they halted for a 
rest. He knew what Holland was think- 
ing about that trail. It skirted the upper 
edge of the heavy timber, rising by easy 
grades toward a deep notch in the frown- 
ing rampart of mountains. 

By grace of an early start they covered 
the ten miles to the lower falls by noon 
and the Swan party, barring Edie and 
Holland, cast itself collectively on the 
ground to rest and admire the sight of 
blue sky and snowy mountain crests 
framed between great cedar tops while the 
others made a camp of sorts and boiled 
water for tea. 

Once fed and rested a piscatorial frenzy 
descended on them. A black pool into 
which from a sixty-foot granite ledge 
poured a lacy band of spray held out 
invitation. Above that lifted another, 
unseen, but filling the forest with its 
murmur, and still higher, according to the 
Larsens, a third fall leaped a hundred feet 
clear. By climbing past these three to a 
sharp divide one could look down on a 
lake that fed the falls. Olaf Larsen had 
seen it once from a distance. 

By a perfectly natural sequence they 
fell into pairs. Olaf took Mr. S. Went- 
worth Moore in tow. Thorkill appro- 
priated Edie, or perhaps it was the other 
way about. Holland found himself climb- 
ing uphill, to a higher reach of the stream 
away from the numerous rods below, with 


Alex. 


HE exertion brought a flush to her 

cheeks, a sparkle to her darkly blue 
eyes and miraculously loosened her tongue, 
so that after a half hour by the pool out of 
which they took a dozen plump trout on 
gossamer tackle they sat on a rock and 
talked. From the general they passed by 
the usual stages to the particular and 
came at last to themselves. Holland told 
her how as a youngster of fifteen he had 
quit high school to become a whistle boy in 
a British Columbia logging camp operated 
by the Moore combination, and how he 
served the weary apprenticeship which 
made him at last a logging operator with 
an owner’s interest under the aegis of Mr. 
S. Wentworth Moore. He did not know 
precisely why he bestowed these confi- 
dences. Sitting on a flat rock in the 
mouth of a small gorge cooled by the 
showering spray, shaded by leafy alders 
that made delicate tracery against a 
bright sky he told Alex Larsen things he 
had never told Edie Moore. Not that it 
mattered. It just happened that way. 
And Alex told him something of the 
history of the Larsen family. “They were 
Danes. They had been sailing-masters 
out of Copenhagen for generations. Her 
grandfather had come to the B. C. coast 
in the early days. Her father had been 
born in B. C. Her own birthplace was 
Claspknife Bay. he family had lived 
there nearly thirty years. 

“Then why in the name of Heaven 
didn’t you get clear title to that place 
long ago?” Holland asked. 

The question rose out of some obscure 
impulse. His practical mind noted in the 


same breath that if the Larsens had title 
the prospective operations of the Moore 
Limited 


Timber Company would be 


thereby considerably complicated. As if 
the thought had been mysteriously com- 
municated the girl answered: 

“The reason’s simple enough. But it is 
fortunate for your plan that we haven't.’ 

“T suppose you’d bar us out in that 
case,” he said lightly. “Would you like 
to keep all that good timber behind your 
place for a private park?” 

“There are thousands of square miles 
of good timber along the coast,” she said 
slowly. “If I could stop you tearing our 
place to pieces to get that timber out I 
would. But we’re living under a sort of 
truce for a day or two. Let’s not talk 
about that.” 

They sat silent for a minute. 

“Tf I could find the Gunhild I'd show 
you,” she murmured at last. 

“What’s that? I beg pardon.” 

“Eh?” She turned akaly startled 
eyes on him. “Oh, I was talking to my- 
self. Do you ever dream out loud?” 

“I’m not much of a day-dreamer,” 
Holland replied. 

“No,” Alex said impersonally, “I 
should imagine you are a very sensible, 
practical sort of person who alway s knows 
just why he does or says s anything.” 

“Well, yes; probably I am,’ Holland 
admitted. At the same time he found 
himself slightly uncomfortable under the 
implication of those desirable qualities; 
as if this girl rather pitied him for being 
pr: actic al and sensible. 

“Let’s climb up on this next bench,” 
she suggested, as he was about to pursue 
this subject further. ‘We can see the 
upper fall—the last one—from there, I 
think.” 

They left their creels and rods and 
climbed another four hundred yards. 
Through a lofty aisle of enormous trees 
they could look into a black chasm out of 
which the stream poured over the lip of a 
cliff to shower the pool below with spray- 
like mist, a mist that held a perfect mini- 
ature rainbow. Beyond this fall a deep 
notch split the range of hills. 

“The lake lies through that,” the girl 
pointed. ‘They say it’s only a couple 
of miles or so. There’s another outlet, a 


tiny cascade coming down hundreds of | 


feet into a bay south of Claspknife.”’ 

They stood a while looking off into an 
immensity filled with distant valleys, far 
snowy peaks, scarred mountainsides where 
the winter slides had ripped paths to a 
lower level. Then they retraced their 
steps, joined Thorkill and Edie and came 
eventually to camp again, where, in the 
cool of the evening, they fried trout and 
made coffee and arranged their beds on 
cushiony hemlock boughs under shelters 
of cedar bark deftly erected by the Lar- 
sens. ‘That was an old story to Holland, 
but one of the woodcraft wonders to Edie 
and her guests. 

Holland lay on his blankets to smoke a 
last cigarette before turning in. Through 
the open end of that rude shelter against 
the massive bole of a cedar he looked at a 
clear sky in which the stars were pin- 
points of silver paling before the onset of a 
moon which still lurked below the rim of 
the eastern ranges. No breath of air 
stirred leaf or bough. In that restful 
hush the rumble of the falls was a soothing 
monotone, the lullaby that crooned primi- 
tive man to sleep and seems still as potent 
over the tired minds of his more civilized 
descendants. As Holland smoked a 
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curious transformation took place before 
his drowsy eyes. 

The night-wrapped gorge changed 
slowly to a sun-warmed valley upon which 
he looked from the brow of a bold cliff 
that ranged along the north shore of a 
lake. On the lake surface, rifled and 
sparkling under a summer breeze, an 
archaic vessel sailed. He could see the 
men leaning idly against her low bulwark 
amidships. She was small, very small for 
a square-rigged ship. Her canvas was gray 
with age and wear. She struck him as a 
strangely old craft, with her high poop and 
long, raking bowsprit that spread to the 
light airs a full complement of headsails. 
He counted the tiers of her yards, fore and 
main, up to a tiny skysail bellied above 
the royal on a slender topmast. Holland 
knew something about the rig of sailing 
vessels. He stood on this cliff and won- 
dered sleepily: 

“What the devil is an anachronism like 
that doing here on a lake in the moun- 
tains twelve hundred feet above the sea? 
And there’s a fellow in a cocked hat, by 
jinks! Huh! This zs funny.” 


ND then Holland found himself wide 

awake on his blankets, the dead stub of 
a cigarette between his fingers, his body 
stiff, chilled by the night air. He sat up. 
The camp and the gorge, the valley below, 
the far hills were all bathed in mellow 
radiance from a fat moon now near its 


zenith. Holland looked at his watch. 
Iwo o’clock. In two hours it would be 
dawn. He reached for a sweater and 


went out. There was no more sleep in 
him, what with that vivid dream and the 
brightness of the moon. He was as alert 
as 1f he had wakened with the sun on his 
face. He moved softly past the sleepers 
who were silent, all save Mr. S. Went- 
worth Moore whose large, free snores 
rivaled the waterfall in volume of sound. 
Holland left the camp behind, came into 
the clear space about the black foam- 
speckled pool—and found Alex Larsen 
sitting on a down tree staring up the 
hill, a shaft of moonlight through the 
trees ws a curious shimmer upon her 
tawny hair. 

She glanced at Holland composedly. 
Like himself she was fully dressed. And 
whether it was the effect of the lunar 
brilliancy or simply a vein of romanticism 
hitherto unsuspected Holland uttered 
long forgotten quotation entirely appro- 
priate to the hour and the scene: 

‘““A savage spot, as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 

haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon 
lover.” 

“Tt may very well be enchanted,” she 
responded quietly. “I can’t sleep any 
more. I'd like to go up over the hill an id 
look at that lake.” 

Holland sat down beside her. 

“That’s queer,” he observed. “I was 
just dreaming about looking at a—by 
Jove! That is queerer still.” 

For he recalled now, as if a momentary 
revisualization had been granted him, 
that Alex herself had been with him 
sitting on the mossy brink of the cliff. 
She had motioned him to silence. She 
had been sitting with her chin cupped in 
her palms, looking at that ancient vess: ‘| 
with a reminiscent smile. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The members of the Colorado river surveying party ready to start from Lee's Ferry 


Hell and High Water 


Boating Adventures in the Rapids of the World's Deefest River 


ITH official government re- 
ports indicating that sum- 
mer temperatures of from 
I15 to 130 degrees in the 
shade were to be encountered at 
various points in the depths of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, it was hardly 
reasonable to expect to avoid an unpleas- 
antly literal imitation of hell; high-water 
we hoped would pass us by. The tradi- 
tional combination of the two was not a 
thing we cared to face. The sequel proved 
us right about the high temperatures; 
wrong about missing high-water. 
From the time that Powell 
learned by costly experience the 
menace in the might of the swollen 
Colorado in rendering the naviga- 
tion of the gorges more difficult 
and dz ingerous, all of the well in- 
formed canon voyageurs have 
endeavored to lay their plans so 
as to run the worst stretches at 
the lowest stages of water. All 
who have disregarded Powell’s 
Wwarning—reiterated by all who 
followed him in turn—have paid 
for it with disaster and tragedy. 
Many parties have been com- 
pletely destroyed—boats, outfit 
and men. The finding of wreckage 
and skeletons have told the end 
of the story, even when the begin- 
ning was unknown. The blindly 
Venturing prospectors and tri uppers 
perishing in the Colorado canons 
are numbered in scores, possibly 
in hundreds, but in almost every 





By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Bucking Rapids in the Inferno 


instance the identity of those lost, and 


the circumstances under which they died, 
must be forever unknown. 

The classic instance of an expedition 
which braved the navigation of the Colo- 
rado canons at high-water, and paid the 
cost, was that of the Brown-Stanton party 
of 1889. 





A bit of swift action in Mile Twenty rapid. Noté the low 
passenger lying prone on the stern of the boat 





Brown, a capitalist and promoter 
of Denver, had an idea that a railway 
following the canons of the Colorado 
river from the junction of the Grand 
and the Green would be feasible both 
from the engineering and economic stand- 
points. His boating expedition was 
launched for the purpose of carrying out 
a preliminary survey. It was expensively 
but not properly equipped, especially in 
the matter of boats. Neither was the 
personnel entirely competent for the work 
in hand. The loss of half of the boats 

and all of the provisions in work- 


ing down the forty miles of 
Cataract Canon should have 
warned Brown that his outft 


was wholly inadequate for the 
still rougher water of Marble and 
Grand canons. The man’s cour- 
age and confidence were his undo- 
ing. Reprovisioning at Lee’s 
Ferry, the voy: age was resumed 
on July gth with three boats and 
eight men. The end came with 
dramatic suddenness. ‘lwo days 
later Brown was drowned in an 
upset at the end of Soap Creek 
Rapid, and not far below two 
more men were lost after a cap- 
size. Stanton, the Chief Engineer 
of the expedition, abandoned the 
voyage at this juncture and led the 
survivors in aclimb to the rim 
and out to the Mormon settle- 
ments. Six months later—in the 
water of midwinter—he 
returned with a well equipped 














Hell and 





High Water: 














The author in his official rapid-running négligé ready to cast off for a tussle with 


the Colorado's semi-solid waves 


expedition and completed the survey. I 
shall tell more in detail of the tragic dis- 
asters of the Brown-Stanton party in 
writing of our own passage of Soap Creek 
Rapid and the canon below. 

This ill-fated Brown expedition is the 
only one known to have attempted the 
passage of the Grand Canon earlier in 
the summer than August 1st. Most of the 
successful voyages have been made be- 
tween November and February, the sea- 
son of the very lowest water. Frederick 
Dellenbaugh, only living survivor of the 
Powell voyages, urged strongly that the 
Geological Survey should delay the de- 
parture of the expedition planned for the 
summer of 1923 to as late a date in the 
season as possible. The veteran, Julius 
Stone, gave similar advice. This was 
followed just as far as practicable, but 
because there was three months’ work to 
be completed before the end of October, it 
was found it would be necessary to push 
off not later than the first of August. 


A Dan gerous Season 


All hope of a season of low water was 
dissipated when reports from the basins 
of the Rocky Mountain tributaries of the 
Colorado indicated the heaviest snows of 
the last decade. The hope that a warm, 
wet spring would send down this accumu- 
lation in the June floods and so remove 
the Damoclean menace of it before we 
started also failed of fulfillment. The 
spring was late and cold, and the early 
summer run-off rather less than normal. 
This meant, of course, abnormally high 
water later, and so we found it when the 
river party reached Lee’s Ferry on the 
15th of July. On this date there was a 
flow of nearly three times that we had ob- 
served there the year before on going in 
to ascend Glen Caton. Nothing remain- 
ed, therefore, but to reconcile ourselves to 
trying to run the Grand Canon at water 
probably considerably higher than that en- 
countered by any previous expedition with 
the possible exception of the unfortunate 
Brown party, the tragic disasters of which 
we had no wish to repeat. 

Because the rocks of a rapid are un- 
covered at low water and submerged at 
high, there is a popular impression that 
the latter is the more favorable stage at 





This is true only in excep- 
tional cases—notably where the fall oc- 
curs in a straight stretch of canon. It is 
the increased power of an augmented flow 
making a boat harder to control which is 
principally responsible for the greater dif- 
ficulties of high water navigation. Ob- 
viously, there 1s ten times the power in a 
flow of 50,000 second-feet than there is in 
a flow of 10,000. This makes it just that 
much harder to pull a boat away from an 
obstructing rock in the channel, or, worse 
still, a deeply under-cut cliff. At a rapid 
that is too rough or rocky to run at any 
stage, high water often imposes an equally 
severe handicap in filling the cafion from 
cliff to cliff and leaving no bar or talus from 
which to line, or over which to portage. 
This latter was of especial importance in 
the case of the Geological Survey expedi- 
tion, as each boat was carrying one or two 
deck passengers in addition to its boat- 
man. As these made the boats top-heavy 
and increased their tendency to upset in 
rough water, it was desirable—for their 
own safety as well as that of the boat and 


which to run. 
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outfit—that the engineers have room to 
walk round a bad rapid wherever this was 
at all possible. We knew of several no- 
toriously bad rapids, like the “Sockdolo- 
ger” and “Separation,” where we would 
have to run with all hands and full loa _ 
willy-nilly. We were hopeful that the 
high-water would not force us to tempt 
Providence after this fashion at too many 
other rapids. 

Preliminary work — mostly surveying, 
boat-repairs and a general shaking down 
of the outft—occupied the fortnight after 
our arrival at Lee’s Ferry. Three of the 
boats belonged to the Southern California 
Edison Company and had been used two 
seasons previously in Cataract Cafion, 
below the confluence of the Green and 
the Grand. After a liberal patching, caulk- 
ing and painting these were almost as 
good as ever, save that the deterioration 
of their bottoms made them more liable 
to puncture on collision. The fourth boat 
was new, having been recently completed 
at Los Angeles Harbor for the Geological 
Survey. We brought it in from Flagstaff 
by truck—a good initiation for the still 
rougher going that awaited it upon the 
river. 

Unusually Heavy Boats 


The boats were all of the Stone-Gallo- 
way type, evolved from a craft used by 
those two veteran navigators in their canon 
voyage of 1908. With water-tight holds or 
cabins at both ends, the only part left ex- 
posed to filling from the waves was a short 
cockpit amidships for the boatman. Of 
three times the weight of Galloway’s orig- 
inal, and of more than twice the cargo 

capacity, our boats were also to be required 
to carry one or two deck passengers in 
addition to the man at the oars. Indeed, 
during a considerable stretch in the lower 
caiion when the survey was being rushed, 
I had two engineers and the geologist rid- 
ing with me at times. This gave a total 
weight not far short of a ton and a half to 
be handled by each boatman. Powell and 
Stanton had used two oarsmen and a 
helmsman on boats that were not a great 
deal larger or heavier. Stone and the 
Kolbs had used much lighter boats, with 





They go stern first through broken water. This photo shows the Glen emerging safely 
from Badger Rapids. The passengers walked round the fall 
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Hell 
smalier loads and no deck passengers. 
Whether or not a single oarsman would 
have enough power to keep our heavier 
boats out of trouble in the rapids remain- 
ed to be seen. A light folding canvas 
canoe was taken along on the chance that 
it might prove useful in carrying the rod 
and to have below bad rapids to pick up 
the pieces in the event of wrecks. 

Our general outfit was the result of long 
and careful study on the part of Colonel 
C. i. Birdseye, Chief Engineer of the 
Topographic Bureau and head of the expe- 
dition. It was complete in the matter not 
only of technical instruments—cameras, 
moving picture machines and the like 
but also provided for an ingenious system 
of water-tight cases and bags to protect 
supplies and equipment in case of upsets 
or injuries to the boats. We were by far 
the best outfitted expedition ever entering 
the Colorado cations. We faced the same 
physical difficulties as had Powell and 
Stanton; our advantage over these pioneer 
navigators was principally in the greater 
facility with which we could be reprovi- 
sioned and have breakages and losses in 
equipment replaced. 


How Hot the Day Was 


Besides the Chief, the party consisted 
of another topographic engineer, R. W. 
Burchard; R. C. Moore, geologist; E. C. 
La Rue, hydraulic engineer; four boat- 
men, a rodman and a cook. Hermann 
Stabler, Chief of the Land Classification 
Branch of the Geological Survey, joined 
the party at Bright Angel Trail. The 
cook, who had had enough of canon navi- 
gation by the time we reached Havasu 
Creek, was replaced by a genial Pole ot 
stouter fiber who stuck out the voyage to 
the end. The boatmen’were Blake and 
Lint, Northwestern trappers who had 
worked for the Geological Survey on the 
Green the previous season, Kolb, who ac- 
companied his brother on a voyage down 
the Colorado in 1911, and myself. 

A portable radio set had been included 
in the outfit partly as a means of enter- 
tainment, partly because various scien- 
tific bodies in Washington were interested 
in learning how it would work in the 











and High Water: 





When trouble came in Cataract Cafion. 


Lewis R. Freeman 
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One of the boats wedged between rocks 


in the rapid 


depths of the earth, and partly as a means 
of receiving warnings in the event of ab- 
normally heavy floods descending from 
above. After proving highly successful as 
an entertainer and an object of scientific 
research, this diverting but temperamen- 
tal box of tricks was laid off with a sick 
battery on the one occasion when it might 
have saved us from being caught in a very 
awkward place by the highest flood of 
recent years. 

It had been extremely hot ever since 
our arrival at Lee’s Ferry, but the day of 
our departure, August Ist, was infernal. 
Just how hot it was may be judged from 
the action of a cake sent over to us as a 
parting gift by Mrs. Cockroft, the wife of 
the Government Hydrographer. The 
almond-ice frosting had been prevented 
from tobogganing off the cake by being 
pegged down with tooth-picks. Unfortu- 
nately similar precautions had not been 
taken with the chocolate letters of the 
parting inscription. As a consequence 
these had played winter-sports on the icing 
until all but four of them had slid over the 
side. The message, as nearly as it coulg 


ae 


PHOTO BY JULIUS F. STONE 


Twelve-foot waves at the head of Gray Cafion. The flotilla passed the obstacle 


without serious mishap 





be diagnosed from the spoor of the fleet- 
ing letters, had been something like “‘Hail 
and Farewell!’ Those surviving were the 
first letter of “Hail,” and the last three of 
“Farewell,” and these had cuddled up to- 
gether. That’s how hot a day it was. 

I have heard of cakes so soft they had 
to be eaten with a spoon, and this one 
might have been so salvaged if attacked 
immediately on arrival. ‘Trying to keep 
it until noon on an unshaded hatch-cover 
was a mistake. By then inhalation and a 
putty knife were the only practicable 
means of recovery. It was literally “Hail 
and Farewell!’ Also the other thing. 


The First Accident 


Running slowly to allow the engineers 
and geologists a chance to work, we reach- 
ed the head of Badger Creek Rapid the 
first night. We knew this was a bad place, 
for Powell and Stanton had taken out 
their boats and portaged, while one or two 
of the latter voyageurs, trying to run, had 
come in for hard bumpings from the rocks. 
This rapid is one of the few that is safer 
to run at fairly high water than at low, 
especially with heavy boats. It is formed 
by a dam of boulders thrown out from 
creeks entering Marble Canon from op- 
posite sides. Except at high water, the 
channel through the head of the obstruc- 
ting barrage of rocks is extremely narrow, 
and, with conflicting currents milling im- 
mediately above, very difficult to enter in 
just the right place. This was graphically 
illustrated when Kolb, running first with 
the Marble struck the tip of a slightly 
submerged boulder near the head of the 
rapid. The blow was a light one, but 
although the boat was not upset it was 
thrown badly out of control, so that it was 
carried almost broadside into a deep hole 
half way down the left side. Even this it 
rode through without capsizing, to be 
finally beached with a half-filled cockpit a 
hundred yards below. When the hatches 
were removed a few minutes later a hole 
was found in the bottom of the after com- 
partment, through which water had en- 
tered to soak all of its contents not pro- 
tected by rubber. Water soaked into both 
of the map cases through the adhesive tape 
holding the covers, but—as the survey was 
just getting under way—found only blank 
sheets to damage. 
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One of the narrowest parts of Marble Cafion. The few who have entered this gorge from its head confess to 
the depressing effect of seeming literally to be leaving the surface of the earth and descending 
to a subterranean inferno. At the point shown in this picture the Stone 
party found driftwood 107 feet above the water 
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The other three boats had wet, bumpy 
runs, but were not in serious difficulties 
at any time, pulling in below on the right 
per to receive the instruments and cam- 
eras which had been portaged for safety. 

This was the first rapid I had ever run in 
a decked-over boat; also the first heavily- 
silted water in which I had put a boat over 
a major fall. My outstanding impression 
had to do with the astonishingly good 
qualities of the boat, and the surprising 
weight of the mixture of sand and water 
that is the Colorado. Put in at the head 
at the right place and given help with the 
oars at the proper time, the boat display- 
ed a most reassuring ability to take care 
of itself, even when swung broadside into 
very heavy waves. When these combers 
came rolling over the boat, however, they 

landed on chest and head with the solid, 

sodden impact of sand-bags. There was 
an entirely different feel to them than to 
the cold but limpid waters of such streams 
as the Yellowstone and the Columbia. The 
first one of these to sweep over and break 
upon the Grand caught my _all-too- 
jauntily held head and forced it back as 
from a hook to the point of the chin. I 
keeled backward against the bulkhead like 
a groggy fighter going to the ropes, re- 

covering my balance just in time to take 
another wallop in the same place. For- 
tunately, there were no rocks to be avoid- 
ed just then, and I was able to get my oars 
working in time to pull in below the por- 
tage. After that I was not long in learn- 
ing to streamline with head between knees 
and let these crashing combers go on over 
the boat. 


A Sinister Sport 


After repairing the bottom of the 
Marble a couple of hours in quiet water 
through a deepening canon of chocolate 
shale and dun-brown limestone took us to 
where a thunderous roaring announced 
the approach to the cataract of sinister 
record tumbling down over the cloud- 
burst-spewn boulders of Soap Creek. 
There are several rapids in the Grand 
Canon more dangerous than this serpen- 
tine tumble of tawny water, but few with 
so notoriously bad a reputation. Death 
and disaster have brooded over the som- 
ber depths where it makes its lair almost 
from the time of its discovery. Powell 
avoided it completely by a long portage 
on both his first and second voyages, and 
so kept out of trouble. But a party of 
prospectors, who rifled Powell’s catches 
at Lee’s Ferry and started through the 
canon on a raft, lost all of their outfit and 
—according to one version—several lives 
at Soap Creek. The survivors barely man- 
aged to scale the thousand-foot walls to 
the mesa by the use of precarious ladders 
built of driftwood. 

And here it was that President Brown 
of the proposed Colorado, Grand Canon 
and Pacific Railway was drowned. Few 
have entered Marble Cajon from the head 
but to confess to the depressing effect of 
seeming literally to be leaving the surface 
of the earth and descending to a subter- 
ranean inferno. Brown, with his original 
expedition reduced by half in man and 
boats, seems to have been especially sus- 
ceptible to the brooding spell of the 
gloomy gorge. Of that, and of what fol- 
lowed, Stanton wrote: 


President Brown seemed lonely and 
troubled, and asked me to sit by his bed 








and talk. We sat there late, smoking and 
talking of our homes and our journey on 
the morrow. When I awoke in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Brown was up, and, as soon as he 
saw me, he said, ‘Stanton, I dreamed of 
the rapids last night, for the first time 
since we started. 


A half hour later Brown’s boat was up- 
set by what Stanton calls an “up-shoot- 
ting wave.” ‘The leader of the expedi- 
tion, fighting hard for life, was sucked 
under by a whirpool almost instantly. The 
Stanton boat, but a few minutes behind 
the first, picked up nothing but a floating 
notebook of the late chief. 


A Sporting Chance 


Very strangely, a dream of ominous im- 
port also figured in the attempt of the 
Kolbs to run Soap Creek Rapid in rgIt. 
When they came to Lee’s Ferry in No- 
vember, the brothers found there a letter 
from an old Mormon friend, Dave Rust 
of Kanab. ‘That cool-headed frontiers- 
man, writing that he had twice dreamed 
that he had seen their boats upset in Soap 
Creek Rapid, begged them to play safe 
with a portage rather than to attempt to 
run a fall with so fatal a record. Undeter- 
red by the warning Ellsworth Kolb tried 
to make the run which had never before 
been successfully attempted. ‘The first 
time he upset but reached the shore below 
with nothing worse than a wetting. The 
second time, in gathering darkness, he was 
carried down stream for a mile on the bot- 
tom of his over-turned boat—apparently 
a very near squeak for both craft and 
man. 

A rapid with a record like that was not 
to be taken lightly, and none of us had a 
disposition to do so. We did, however, 
have a feeling that it would be a sort of 
nice thing to be the first party to put its 
boats through right side up—if there was 
a fair sporting chance of bringing this off 
without courting certain disaster, that is. 
Our respect for the might of the savage 
cascade was no whit diminished by the 
brief glimpse we had of it before the fall 
of darkness. At the head of the fall the 
river, suddenly choked to less than a hun- 
dred feet in width, fell away with a pitch 
of almost forty-five degrees in a mass of 
solid, unbroken water like that just above 
the brink of a veritable Niagara. At the 
end of ten or twelve yards this broke into 
two great fifteen-foot waves, rolling in 
tandem, and then drove hard against the 
side of the undercut limestone cliff. —TTum- 
bling back from this barrier in a refluent 
comber, the hemp-colored flood spread 
out in a wild wallow of unrhythmically 
running waves that surged down through 
a gradually broadening channel for a 
quarter of a mile. Clambering back over 
the boulders at the call of supper, we told 
each other that a boat, if only it could 
be kept from banging against the hollow- 
ed cliff, ought to come out below with 
nothing worse than a cockpit full of water. 
At any rate, we would give the thing a 
trial in the morning. 

Tragedy still brooded over the somber 
depths of Marble Canon at Soap Creek 
Rapid, though in our particular case it 
took the ethereal wings of the radio to 
bring it directly home to us. ‘The aerial 
had been strung just before dark, with one 
end far up on the side of the thousand- 
feet-high cliff and orientated as nearly as 
possible upon Los Angeles. A thunder- 





storm was booming on the mesa above, 
but with curiously little static interfer- 
ence. Scarcely had we opened up the 
magic box and adjusted our head- -pieces 
than announcement was made that Presi- 
dent Harding had died but a few minutes 
previously in San Francisco. Awakening 
the rest of the camp, Colonel Birdseye 
passed on the news and announced that, 
out of respect for the memory of the late 
President, the party would cease work and 
remain in camp on the day of the funeral. 

As a possible consequence of the de- 
pressing news of the previous evening, the 
spirit of high resolve was less in evidence 
in the morning; the rapid looked distinctly 
more menacing. Still hoping to run, 
however, the boats were loaded in the ex- 
pectation of pushing off as soon as Kolb 
returned from a reconnaisance along the 
opposite cliff. When he came back it was 
to announce that projecting rocks be- 
yond the two first high waves made the 
chance of a smash-up too great to be 
worth “ian He recommended a short 
portage to a point which would allow a 
boat to enter immediately below these 
threatening combers, and a run from there 
on down to the foot of the rapid. It took 
us the rest of the day to complete the 
portage and runs according to this plan. 
We camped that night on the sandbar at 
the right of the lower end of the rough 
water—probably the identical point from 
which President Brown pushed off to meet 
his death at the bend below. 

We subsequently ran rapids which 
appeared to us considerably rougher and 
more dangerous than that of Soap Creek. 
This was only after weeks of practise and 
hardening, however. Moreover, none of 
these rapids had quite the other’s repu- 
tation as a ‘“‘man-eater.”” I have always 
felt that it was just as well we did not 
tempt Fate so early in the voyage by try- 
ing to beard the tawny tiger that lurks in 
the depths of Soap Creek Rapid. 


Avoiding the Cliffs 


Ww e found a number of hungrily “whouf- 
ing” whirlpools and hard running surges 
at and below the corner where Brown lost 
his life, but nothing to threaten seriously 
our high-sided decked-over boats. The 
Grand was caught and spun merrily 
round several times, and one deep mael- 
strom in the angle of acliff gota good grip 
and sucked down its stern until red-brown 
water rolled over the after hatch. But a 
trick which would have certainly swamped 
an open boat was of little moment to 
a craft which had only about a quarter of 
its length open to invasion. One had to 
pull hard to avoid bumping the cliffs now 
and then, but that was the worst of the 
trouble in the extremely deep and narrow 
gorge below Soap Creek. 

Just before noon we came to the head 
of a rapid which, because sheer walls pre- 
vented a reconnaisance, and because it 
disappeared from sight round a bend below 
without giving any indication of what was 
beyond, caused Powell much worry, work 
and delay on his first voyage. Perhaps I 
can not give a better idea of the vastly 
different aspect the identical navigational 
problem presented to the earliest as op- 
posed to the latest cafion voyageurs than 
by setting down Powell’s account of his 
experience at this point, and then adding 
that of ourselves. ‘The pioneer explorer 
wrote as follows: (Continued on page 57) 
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FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


Lisa's keelboat wasa clumsy craft; its cargo house extended almost from bow to stern. It carried forty men. It was 
breasting the muddy current in the first venture of a trader into the wilderness of the upper Missouri 


The Trappers Fight for Empire 


N the days gone by a mighty 
pageant moved beyond the 
Mississippi toward the West. 
They came: trapper, trader, 
settler, prospector, cattleman. 
Their keelboats crawled up the 


winding rivers to the ringing 
chansons of the voyageurs. Their 


trains of covered wagons toiled across the 
lonely prairies and the sagebrush plains, 
and on over the great gray mountains 
where the snows lay deep in summer time. 
Their rifles flamed in shadowed canons 
and on desert flats. Their lowing herds 
advanced under brown dust clouds to 
spread through the wide grass lands from 
the Rio Grande to the Yellowstone. 

It was the passing of a people through 
two thousand miles of wilderness. Barriers 
of nature which would have walled in 
other races were penetrated. Warlike 
savages were overcome. ‘The intrigues 
of European nations were thwarted. And 
some who were boys in the beginning lived 
to see the close of the last episode. 

Throughout all the wild action and the 
colorful pictures which appeared and dis- 
solved, one after another, on that enor- 
mous stage, there endured a single motif. 
It was the spirit of a people unafraid. 

This is the story of the trappers who 
led the way. Lean, sunburned men in 
garments of fringed buckskin, they could 
not bide where others came. The smell 
of distant woodsmoke or the sight of faint 
trails drove them on to seek new spaces 
in the wilderness. So they rode before the 
rest, bearing their long barreled flint- 
lock rifles across their saddle bows. 


Ilustrations from “ 
printed in London, 1843. 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


Author of: When the West Was Young, etc. 


On the spring morning when this tale 
begins the village of St. Louis was astir, 
The little group of stores and taverns on 
the river bank were doing a brisk business. 
French Canadian voyageurs from Michi- 
Mackinac, with colored kerchiefs on their 
necks and scarlet sashes about their 
waists, gathered before the counters, ges- 
ticulating, laughing, talking all together 
in their own tongue. Swarthy coureurs 
des bois from the north woods beyond 
Lake Superior, with moccasins of moose 
skin on their feet and eagle feathers in 
their hats, crowded the tap rooms, pledg- 
ing one another in raw rum, embracing 
old friends, brawling with new enemies. 
Burly flatboat men from the forest-lined 
Ohio and from distant Nachez, in tight- 
belted homespun breeches and flimsy 
cotton shirts open at their chests, trooped 
down the muddy street, speaking a strange 
jargon, swearing queer Spanish oaths. 
Lounging Delaware hunters and _sloe- 
eyed Iroquois half-breeds slipped in and 
out among the crowds. Now and then a 
lean Kentucky backwoodsman in coon- 
skin cap and deerskin hunting shirt 
stalked by, a grim and silent figure. 

As the morning wore on people began 
drifting toward the strip of beach beside 
the mighty river. From the scattered 


Travels in North America of Maximilian, Prince of Wied,” © 
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white mansions of the old Creole 
families which stood aloof behind 
ill-kept lawns with their long 
green-shuttered windows and their 
wide verandas, goateed merchants 
came and their womenfolk, decked 
out in fashions which Paris had 
forgotten for many years; and 
round-eyed negro slaves; to gather at 
the brink of the bank whence they could 
view the spectacle which was about to 
take place. 

Three years before, at the summit of 
the limestone bluff behind the village, 
right where the business center of the city 
throbs today, Captain Amos Stoddard 
had raised the American flag over the 
earthen ramparts and the province of 
Louisiana had become a portion of the 
United States. Two months later Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clark had departed to 
fling the Nation’s northwestern boundary 
from the Rocky Mountains to the mouth 
of the Columbia. The expedition had 
returned last year. But to claim is one 
thing and to hold is another; it now 
remained for the people to perform the 
larger task of completing what their 
Government had begun. 

St. Louis was the gateway to the West. 
The new land lay see ie wot after 
league of forest, so thick that its branches 
hid the sky; prairies as wide and lonely as 
the sea; hundreds of miles of sun-parched 
plains; range after range of snow-capped 
mountains. Out of its mysterious recesses 
in the North the tawny Missouri swept. 
Somewhere beyond its limits in the dim 
Southwest lay the old Spanish capital of 
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Santa Fe. Somewhere across the western 
mountains the bells of Franciscan mis- 
sions called toiling neophytes to prayer in 
sunny Californian valleys. 

Eastward a people were chafing with 
a longing as no race had ever felt 


such 

before. New England villagers, ship 
owners in Nantucket and New Bedford, 
merchants in sleepy little Broadway 


stores, farmers on Pennsylvania hillsides; 
they turned their eyes toward the vast 
reaches of that unknown wilderness and 
the hope of its occupation became a living 
flame within their breasts. In that day, 
when men of middle age were telling of 
their experiences at Lexington and Valley 
Forge, there came the vision of proud 
cities rising beside the western sea. But 
across the pathway toward the setting 
sun the harsh gray’ ridges of the Rocky 
Mountains rose. Until some man found 
a portal by which wheeled vehicles could 
pass through that great wall, the hope 
was vain, the vision an empty dream. 

On this spring morning the population 
of St. Louis gathered at the Mississippi’s 
bank to witness the departure of the first 
of those expeditions by which the restless 
peoples were to discover a practical route 
across the barrier. Manuel Lisa was 
setting forth with forty men for the Mis- 
souri’s headwaters. 

Always there is a lure for which Ameri- 
cans embark upon such ventures. Gold, 
land or trade; it does not really matter; the 
immediate object is after all in every 
instance only an excuse. The real motive 
is the bold longing of the pioneer to go 
where others have not gone, to do 
the things which others have not 
dared to try. This time the 
bait was furs. For two years 


trading posts had been = ' 
appearing along the = 
banks of the lower 

Missouri. And stark 
backwoodsmen, 

whose fathers had 

drifted across the 

Alleghanies in the 

days of Daniel 


Boone, to drive the 
Indians from the 
blue, haze-hung 
ridges of West Vir- 
ginta, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, had been 
striking out beyond the 
last of these log stockades, 
seeking new beaver streams. 

w Lisa, the greatest of the 
early traders, was starting for the 
regions still farther on. It was his 

plan to establish posts on both sides of 
the Continental Divide, to send his men 
along the course of every stream and out 
among the wandering tribes of Indians, 
until the commerce of the wilderness was 
his and there remained no nook which he 
had not explored. 

His keelboat lay under the bank, 
clumsy craft; its cargo house supaied 
almost from bow to stern, leaving a 
narrow strip of deck. A stubby mast 
arose amidships; a long towline stretched 
from its head, through a ring of iron above 
the prow, to the file of waiting voyageurs 
ashore. The passengers were all aboard; 
clerks, artisans and hunters, waving fare- 
wells to friends. Here and there among 
them a raw-boned backwoodsman sat 
with his long-barreled rifle across his 
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knees. For this was to be such an adven- 
ture as no tradesman had undertaken and 
Lisa needed fighters from the start. 

The leader of the cordelle men struck up 
an old French chanson; they heaved their 
shoulders to the line ‘and, singing, they 
advanced. The keelboat swung out into 
the current. The crowd on the bank 
cheered. The cheering died; the ringing 
voices grew faint with distance; the scarlet 
sashes flashed in the sunshine, then van- 
ished round a bend. 

That is the first picture. For the tale is 
but a series of pictures; glimpses of men 
moving across a wilderness. 


A Plot i 1s Brewed 


The scene shifts to the North. 

In the bleak dominions of the British 
crown where sullen rivers wound their 
way through dark forests and barren 
lands to the regions of eternal ice, the 
partners of the great Northwest Com- 
pany held power, the Scotch lords of a 
chilly wilderness. Once every year when 
summer came they gathered in Fort 
William near the Grand Portage of Lake 
Superior, to plan new onslaughts on their 
ancient rivals, the ‘Adventurers of 
England Trading into Hudson’s Bay,” 
and to map out enlargements of the terri- 
tory which they held. 

So in this summer of 1807 they came 
from old Quebec and Montreal; from the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg and the wind- 
















FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


John Colter, on his lone mission to smoke 
the pipe of peace with the Crows, found 
them friendly to the white men 


swept lands that border Great Slave 
Lake; from Norway House and Rocky 
Mountain House and posts in the spruce 
forests by the distant Mackenzie. The 
last brigade was in; the long birchbark 
canoes were grounded on the beach; the 
voyageurs were resting after the weary 
weeks of paddling and of toil and por- 
tages. Within the hall of the huge wooden 
council house the partners sat in con- 
ference. The walls were hung with gaudy 
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war bonnets of distant tribes, with calu- 
mets of red pipe-stone, with heads of 
bison, moose and bighorn sheep. Great 
bearskin robes covered the floor. The 
three-and-twenty shareholders were 
gathered round the long table; ““MacTa- 
vishes, MacGillivrays, Mackenzies and 
Frobishers,” descendants of old highland 
chieftains; hard-bitten men who ruled like 
medieval barons in their far-flung princi- 
palities. 

Now when they had gone over the 
business of the last year, they were discus- 
sing a sore subject which had occurred in 
other seasons and must recur again. The 
rich fur country in the watershed of the 
Columbia, for whose possession Alexander 
Mackenzie, the greatest of their explorers, 
had gone across the Rockies more than a 
decade before, only to miss it by ill luck, 
was the topic. Lewis and Clark had won 
that prize for the young republic of the 
South. But boundaries are only lines 
upon the map; there still remained the 
opportunity to seize the trade of this ter- 
ritory as they had seized that of their rival 
countrymen, the factors of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

There was plenty of time to do this. 
So some of the weatherbeaten men about 
the long table contended. But others 
thought differently; and for the proof of 
their contention, they cited the fact that 
during the spring Manuel- Lisa had 
departed from St. Louis for the head- 
quarters of the Missouri to open trade 
with the Blackfeet Indians and push 

across the Rockies into the very regions 

which they coveted. Here was a 
double menace; for the Blackfeet 


came across the boundary 
northward as far as Fort 
Augustus, where Edmon- 


ton now stands, bringing 
arich trade in beaver- 
skins to the North- 
western partisans. 
However, it was too 
late to send an expe- 
dition into the new 
territory this year 
and Lisa could do 
little more than es- 
tablish himself east 


of the Rockies by 
fall. Meanwhile there 
was the opportunity 


toset the Indians against 
the American rivals and 
thus delay their progress. 
Afterward the brigades of the 
Northwest Company could move 
into the watershed of the Columbia 
and hold the country to the river's 
mouth. 

So in that summer of 1807 the plot 
began to brew which was to grow into 
England’s attempt to seize the regions 
known as Oregon. 


John Colter Appears 


The scene shifts again. 

Manuel Lisa’s keelboat was breasting 
the Missouri’s muddy current past the 
Platte’s mouth. The voyageurs were 
marching along the brushy bank straining 
their shoulders to the long cordelle. They 
sang a chant which their fathers had sung 
on the St. Lawrence at St. Anne’s. The 
passengers were lounging on the roof of 
the cargo house and on the narrow deck. 

The singing stopped; a murmur rose. 
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FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


The mudhut villages of the fierce Arickaras along the shores at first buzzed like hives of angry bees, but warriors threw 


aside their weapons at sight of the muskets of Lisa's hunters and remained to trade 


A log canoe was coming down the stream. 
It held a solitary man; his hair hung to his 
shoulders; as he drew nearer the watchers 
saw his face, stained dark by wind and 
weather, the tattered buckskin hunting 
shirt, the waist-high leggings soiled by 
grease and clay with portions of their 
fringes torn away. At first they took him 
for an Indian, but when he paddled along- 
side they recognized him as one of their 
own race. 

It was John Colter, a Vi irginian, who 
had crossed the continent with Lewis and 
Clark. The returning expedition, passing 
through the wild Dakota prairies about 
fifty miles north of the spot where Bis- 
mark stands today, had met two trappers 
who were on their way upstream; and 
Colter had obtained his discharge to go 
back with this pair into the wilderness. 
Last autumn the three had wandered 
along the valley of the distant Yellow- 
stone. Now he was coming down river 
with his season’s catch of furs. 

So the boldest of the early trappers met 
the greatest of the early traders; and the 
voyageurs rested on the bank, the keelboat 
swung at its moorings shila: they talked, 
the one of his experiences, the other of his 
plans. When they had done Colter turned 
his back once more upon the civilization 
which he had not seen for three long 
years and became a member of Lisa’s 
company. 

Day followed day. The keelboat 
crawled on up the muddy river. ‘The long 
bluffs slipped behind; the painted buttes 
of the South Dakota badlands appeared 
and vanished under the southern skyline. 
When the expedition reached the mouth 
of the Cannonball, the mudhut villages of 
the fierce Arickaras on the bank buzzed 
like hives of angry bees. But the warriors 
who had swarmed forth for plunder threw 
aside their weapons at sight of the 
leveled muskets of Lisa’s hunters and 
remained to trade. Somewhere beyond 
the country of the Mandans five thousand 
Assiniboines came thundering across the 
prairie on their ponies bedecked in all the 
gaudy panoply of war. Two swivel can- 


non roared from the keelboat’s bow; the 
muskets rattled from the deck. At Lisa’s 
order the volley passed overhead. ‘The 
warriors scattered in panic. The trader 
went ashore to smoke the pipe of peace 
with their chiefs. The members of the tribe 
returned like timid children to seek the 
white man’s presents and to traffic for his 
scarlet cloth. 

The days stretched into weeks. The 
grass of the prairies turned yellow under 
the fervid summer sun.  Lisa’s men 
departed from the river on ponies which 
they had purchased from the Indians. 
They struck off westward along the 
valley of the Yellowstone; past strange 
colored badland buttes, across wide sage- 
brush plains and over lonely gray hills; on 
to the north of the Bighorn. Here at the 
advice of John Colter they built their 
trading post. 

Northward, at the Three Forks of the, 
Missouri, the country of the Blackfeet lay, 
and the pass by which Lewis C. Clark had 
crossed the Continental Divide. But the 
trapper had seen British muskets in the 
hands of these Indians and had watched 
their faces grow ugly when they looked 
upon Americans. Better, said he, to bide 
in the land of the Crows; to smoke the 
pipe of peace with them and get their 
trade; then send an envoy to the Black- 
feet chiefs and win them over in their turn. 


The Pipe of Peace 


One day in the late summer when the 
wide sagebrush flat which overlooked the 
junction of the Bighorn and the Yellow- 
stone was resounding with the blows of 
axes and the songs of the French Cana- 
dians, John Colter rode away into the 
south to seek the Crows. Behind the 
cantle of his saddle was his pack: powder 
and ball, a little salt and some knick- 
knacks for presents—less than_ thirty 
pounds rolled up within the buffalo robe 
which served him for his bed. Across his 
lap he carried the rifle which was to bring 
him sustenance. A colored handkerchief 
was knotted turbanwise about his brow. 
His hair hung to his shoulders. The 


fringes of his long buckskin leggings 
fluttered to the movements of his pony, 
the festoons of porcupine quills slapped his 
smoke-tanned hunting shirt. So he rode 
on, drumming the pony’s flanks with his 
moccasined heels after the manner of 
Indians, leaning well forward, peering 
ahead under his bushy brows, a lonely 
figure standing out against the skyline 
above the endless sea of sage. 

Day followed day; the hills grew taller; 
he passed under cut-bank ridges where the 
sagebrush met the juniper and the juniper 
climbed to meet the pines; he saw the dim 
blue mountains of the Bighorn range with 
Clouds Peak gleaming white above them; 
the tangled summits unfolded before 
him; he traveled beneath their westward 
flanks and on through shadowed cafions, 
across wide tablelands, until he beheld 
the crests of the Shoshone and the Wind 
River ranges turning pink against the sun- 
Set. 

On a September day he found the tepees 
of a Crow village near a_ brush-lined 
stream. With his right hand upraised in 
the peace signal he rode up to the naked 
braves who had dashed out on their fleet 
ponies. They took him to the chief's 
lodge. That night the old men and the 
warriors ate the stew of fat dogs which 
had been prepared at Colter’s bidding. 
The pipe went round. He gave them 
presents: strips of scarlet cloth, beads, 
powdered vermilion, tea and tobacco. 
He told them of the great trader who had 
come from the cities of the East to trathc 
with them at the mouth of the Bighorn. 
They replied in long speeches, declaring 
their affection for the white men; they 
said that they were going to join the main 
village of their people across the moun- 
tains in the west. 

Early the next morning the squaws 
struck camp. The skin covers vanished 
from the tepees; the lodge poles came 
down; packs were made up; the families 
departed one after the other in swift 
succession. The cavalcade strung out 
across the valley: ponies dragging the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Nowhere on Twilight Trail 


NTHONY CORDIS, dressed in 

a new suit, hat and_ shoes, 
paused on a Santa Cruz mountain 
road before a sign on a tree beside 
a shady path leading into the 
woods. “Twilight Trail. Leads to No- 
where,” he read. 

“Nowhere is where I belong,” he re- 
marked whimsically. “But let me un- 
burden myself first.” He took from his 
pocket a copper cent, the last remaining 
coin from two months of prune picking. 
With a farewell kiss he tossed it away, and 
at the same time his eyes discovered a 
smal! object on the ground. 

“Dr. Watson, this is very peculiar,” he 
remarked as he pocketed his find and 
turned into the cool shadowy trail. Five 
minutes walk brought him to a clearing 
in a little wooded valley and a 
little adobe house with green 
shutters and a tile roof surrounded 
by climbing vines, flower gardens 
and bee hives. A card thrust in 
the copper knocker on the green 
door caught his eye. He stepped 
to the wide porch and read: 

“If you are an Adventure, won’t 
you please come in and wait for 
me?” 

“T have been many things in 
my brief career,” said the young 
man amiably, ‘and now I’m 
perfectly willing to become an 
Adventure.” And he entered the 
house 

It was a most comfortable 
house, designed by some one with 
taste and an eye for beauty. 
While Cordis was looking appre- 
ciatively about a girl and a setter 
dog burst into the room. 

“Oh, you are an Adventure!” 
cried the girl, while the dog ad- 
vanced in friendly fashion. An- 
thony Cordis looked at her, some- 
what ill at ease. He told himself 
that she was not definitely pretty; 
and then she smiled, and he de- 
cided that she was very definitely 
pretty. He spoke sternly. 

“What do you mean by leaving 
the door open like this, with an 
Invitation to every passing high- 
wayman or hobo to come in and 
clean out the place?” 

The Lady from Nowhere smiled 
again. ‘“The opening of the front 
door rings a bell at the Potters’ 
farmhouse nearby and the Potters’ 
little boy runs over here and takes 
note of the arrival. He has been 
Watching you ever since you ap- 
peared, and when I came up the 
path he informed me that you 
Were ‘a good looking gink and 
Wasn’t touching nothing.’ And he 
has a rifle and is a good shot. 
Anyway, you area long way from 
the railroad; in fact, you are the 
hrst stranger seen here for months. 
What is your name?” 


He told her. He learned that 


hers was Victoria Pussy Boggs; 
that she and her husband, who 
Was much 


older than _ she, 


By Miriam Allen de Ford 


Illustrated by R. F. James 


believed in perfect freedom as individuals; 
that Adrian was away on a lecture tour; 
that he was away most of the time; and 
that he had never seen this house, which 
she had discovered and remodeled and 
lived in for only six weeks. Anthony fol- 
lowed her about as she showed him the 
house and grounds, and learned with 
amazement that he was to stay to dinner. 
At that pleasant function he heard with 
consternation that he was to remain over 
night. 

After dinner she cross-questioned him 
and learned that he was thirty-one, a col- 


in a low voice 


“I suppose I'll have to tell 
you after all,” she said 


lege graduate and a lawyer whose 
hankering after doing stunts with 
a flying machine had resulted in a 
fall into San Diego bay, after which 
every bit of law seemed to go out 
of his head. He had studied, but what he 
learned he could not remember the next 
day, so he went to clerking, each position 
being lost after about a week because his 
mind would begin to wander. So he turned 
to picking fruit, following the different 
crops. Just then, he told her, he was 
broke and heading for Imperial Valley to 
pick cantaloupes. 

“Haven’t you any people?” 
Pussy asked. 

“T have a Person—a nerve specialist in 
New York—John Endicott, but we don’t 
get along. We had too many arguments 
on the subject of law versus busi- 
ness and aviation versus common- 
sense, so we wiped each other out 
of the family.” 

Victoria Pussy began to pace 
the floor. “Listen!” she said 
positively, “I’ve got to go away 
on along business trip. You are 
going to stay here and mind the 
house. Adrian won’t return be- 
fore | do. You can sleep in his 
room and look after the place 
generally. I'll be back in two or 
three months. You see, I earn 
my living by means of schemes. 
I tell business men what’s wrong 
with their office forces or adver- 


Victoria 


tising campaigns, and women 
about their clothes and _ their 
houses. I invent things; a soft 


drink, a new kind of overshoes, 
and a philosophy which I sold to 
a Hindu. Just now I have a 
scheme, and I have to go before 
it swells up and bursts and scat- 
ters me to the four winds!”’ 

Mentally cursing the absent 
Adrian and falling deeper and 
deeper under the spell of the 
girl’s personality, Anthony agreed. 

The next morning he was intro- 
duced to the Potter family, who 
accepted him casually; they evi- 
dently were not in the habit of 
interfering with their neighbor’s 
business. After a few instruc- 
tions about the care of the flowers, 
Victoria Pussy left to catch her 
train. 

Wandering about the empty 
house Anthony found a _ note 
addressed to himself. It stated 
that Mrs. Boggs had no intention 
of leaving him without funds for 
two or three months; the enclosed 
hundred dollars was for his per- 
sonal use. She ended her note by 
telling him to be there when she 
returned. 

Several days he spent fussing 
about the place and tramping with 
Tommy Potter. He discovered 
that his mind was not wandering 
as much as before, although he 
realized he was still far from nor- 
mal. Returning to the house one 
afternoon, as told in the first part 
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of this two-part story, he saw a short 
professorial appearing man with a_ big 
suitcase at the door. With a_ queer 
sensation of fulfilled foreboding, Anthony 
recognized Adrian Boggs. He advanced 
with outstretched hand. 
‘his is Mr. Boggs, isn’t it?’ 

“T suppose Mrs. Boggs has written you 
that she has gone away on a business trip 
until October. My name is Anthony 
Cordis; Mrs. Joges left me here as care- 
taker, not expecting you back from your 
lecture tour so soon.” 

“Yes, yes,” responded Mr. Boggs in an 
absent-minded manner as 


Anthony un- 
locked the door. Entering, he sank with- 
out further words into the nearest 
























































he said. 


arm- 
chair. 
Part | I 


“> OW you are 
Anthony, a 
“IT suppose 
I didn’t stay.’ 

Adrian seemed very much alarmed 
this; he rose quickly and put out a re- 
straining hand. 

“Oh, no, my dear fellow!” he exclaimed. 
“Please—please stay. I—I_ shouldn't 
want to stay on without you! By all 
means, don’t leave me. 

Anthony’s astonishment was diverted 
by the entrance of Forrest, who walked 
sedately up to the newcomer, sniffed 
daintily and disdainfully, and lay down 
at Anthony’s feet with an audible sigh. 

The caretaker felt horribly uncomfort- 
able at this demonstration of preference. 
“Serves him right,” he thought, “for 
staying away from home so much.” 

As the day passed, however, Cordis 
found himself in spite of his preposses- 

almost liking Victoria Pussy’s 
husband. Mr. Boggs was so very amia- 
ble, so anxious to please. At first he 
flatly refused to occupy his own quarters, 
taking Anthony for granted with the 
nonchalance that seemed to be character- 
istic of Nowhere, he appeared reluctant 
to oust him from the study across the 
garden. But Anthony insisted, and so 
decent heavy suitcase was lugged in, 
and his own new suit 
baggage—taken out; while, with a dith- 
dence he could not wholly explain, he 
avoided his hostess’ davenport and pre- 
pared to make himself semi-comfortable 
on the other couch in the living-room. 

Then he took Adrian to the Potters to 

be introduced. 


here,” went on 
little too rapidly, 


you would rather 


’ 


sions 


“This is Mr. Boggs,’ he said. “I 
think you have never met him.” 

Mrs. Potter r, who was discl losing under 
her rosy cheerfulness a rather volubl 
tongue, waxed ecstatic Over the absent 
Victoria Pussy. Adrian agreed modestly 
that his wife was a superb and unique 
creature. All was auspicious as he and 


for tl 





Anthony settled down to waiting 


wanderer to return. 













Cordis soon discovered that thou! 
Adrian was charming, cordial and court 
ous, he was not fond of work. The 
amateur caretaker continued to do the 
caretaking. ‘lhe master of the house sat 
round, slept, played the piano—ver 
well, as his wife had said—and talked 
He was a real conversationalist; althoug] 








own writings or lectures- 
he be thought conceited 
intimate and delightful talk 


his fund ot 


Nowhere on 


his sole piece of 


he carefully avoided any reference to his 
lest, doubtl SS, 


“hs ' 
on literature 





echt Trail: 


Twilis 


and all the arts seemed inexhaustible. 
And yet with all his accomplishments, 
there seemed to Anthony to be something 
pitiful about Adrian Boggs; something 
that m: ude him understand how he had 
appealed to Victoria Pussy’s maternal 
feeling. Jealousy contended with a cer- 
tain fondness for the witty, rather absurd 
and amiable little man, despite the feeling 
that this marriage was positively noxious. 
N the third day after Adrian’d 
arrival came Victoria Pussy’s second 


letter, from New Orleans. 

“Tam mi g Forrest dreadfully,” it read. 
“How glad I shall be oe ober or 
Don’t ete to BE there.—V. P. B 

Pee a Hae should turn up, don’t 
worry. He understands me and he'll like you.” 

“A letter from Mrs. Boggs,” said 
Cordis, as in duty bound, turning the 
epistle over to her lord and master. 

“Very characteristic,” was Adrian’s 
comment. ‘Just like Vee.” 

“Vee? 


“T always call her that. Evidently she 
hasn’t had my letter yet telling her of my 
arrival. It’s perfectly all right about 
you, of course. 

3ut by the way, Cordis,” he added, 
“Tl bring the mail in from the box myself 
after this.” 

The insulted Anthony’s first impulse 
was to smile coldly, turn his back and 
leave the house forever. Several suc- 
ceeding impulses restrained his wrath. He 


had been left in charge by Victoria 
Pussy; she had ordered him to BE there 
when she returned, and her word was 


law; and he had spent part of his advanced 
Wages in retrieving his bag of few be- 
longings from Los Angeles. 

Moreover, Boggs’ next sentence showed 
that the little fellow had clearly intended 
no insult by his seemingly offensive words. 

“Look here, old chap,” he said, “I 
need some cigars and things, and I’m 
pretty well strapped. Didn’t Mrs. Boggs 


leave some money with you for me?” 
“Why, no,” said Anthony, uncom- 
fortable. 
“Well, well,” said the husband, “not 


at alllike Vee to forget. Never mind, ydu 
can lend me five dollars, can’t you?” 

In silence Anthony handed out the 
bill. What a husband for such a woman! 

Adrian, it seemed, was no rider; he 
‘ sor tite the use of Romany Rye or 
Daybreak, and borrowed the Potters’ 
flivver to nde to town for his many needs. 
lo keep the horses exercised, Anthony 


was obliged to leave him alone while he 
and ‘Tommy resumed the excursions 
\drian had interrupted. After one of 
these, Mrs. Potter came him in the 
stable, consternation written on her rosy, 
pla d race. 
“\Ir. Cordis,” she whispered agitated 
le you were away this afternoon, 
Ir. Boges came and took away half the 
cl kens!”’ 
look them away! Where?” 
‘He took them to town in the flivver. 
He said there were too many and he was 
ne to sell them, but I’m sure there 


er more eggs than the two houses 
needed. And Mrs. Boggs told me those 
Orpingetons were the pride of her 
[ didn’t like to say anything, but 
I thought I’d better ask you, for you have 
known Mr. and Mrs. much 
longer than we have.’ 


ere ne 


> 
Boges sO 
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Anthony did not consider it discreet 
to set any date for his acquaintance with 
the Boggses. He only nodded 

“Pll take it up with him, Mrs. Potter,” 
he promised. 

After some hesitation, he approached 
Adrian on the subject that evening. Mr, 
Boggs, instead of being indignant at the 
intrusion into his private affairs, was 
apologetic. 

“LH tell you, Cordis,” he said, ‘the 
fact is, I’m entirely out of money, and 
will be till Vee gets back. I had to sell 
those chickens, but I can get them back 
any time for what the farmer paid. It 
was either that or borrow again from you, 
which, naturally, I dislike to do.” 

“How much did you get?” 

“Only ten dollars.” 

“Here it is,’ and Anthony drew forth 
another bill with magnificent unconcern. 
“T know Mrs. Boggs thinks a lot of those 
chickens, and I promised her to look after 
things while she was gone. So if vou 
don’t mind- 

“Not at all, my dear. boy,” replied Mr. 
Boggs genially. ‘I’ Il just look on you as 
my banker while Vee’s away.’ 

Rage, disgust, anxiety and _ pity 
battled in Anthony’s breast as that night 
he strode up and down the living-room 
to the accompaniment of Adrian’s peace- 
ful snores. Was Victoria Pussy, the 
wonderful, the adorable, to be tied all her 
life to an amiable, pathetic little ne’er-do- 
well? Anthony had not the slightest 
doubt that Adrian’s lecture tour had 
netted no more than his expenses, if 
that, for he had been back home scarcely 
two weeks, and already he was broke. 
How gladly would Anthony have en- 
visaged himself as a rescuing knight—if 
only he had not felt that he himself was 
not much better, a broken makeshift of a 
man, incurably out of the running! 

One thing he could do: he could stay 
and guard Victoria Pussy’s home and 
property from the man who was nominally 
its head. He could not loose her bond 
to an Adrian Boggs, only to burden her 
with an Anthony Cordis. His gloom 
was heightened by an incident of that 
very afternoon. Adrian had proposed a 
game of poker; Anthony had _ politely 
acquiesced. As the game began, its 
rules, which had been second nature to 
him in his college days, gradu: wd slip ped 
from his mind. Suddenly he was aroused 
to a realization of himself by “Adrian's 
frightened exclamation, as the little man 
shook him by the shoulder. 

“What on earth is the matter?” he was 
crying. “You've been staring at tl 
same card for ten minutes!’ 


I OTHING, after that, could have per 
suaded Anthony to touch a card. He 
was badly frightened about his cond 
and only longed for Victoria Pussy’s return 
and the end of his trust, that he might 
start on his wanderings again. ) 
while he threw himself into hard physic: 
labor round the ranch, almost taking Mr 
Potter’s job out of his unwilling hands 
\drian remained placidly at home, 
ing, playing the piano, or amusing himsel 
at solitaire, to which he had_ be 
addicted since Anthony’s failure at poker 
“It helps me to concentrate my mind, 
he said. . 
In the few hours which Cordis 
spare from brooding on his own mis‘ 
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He grasped her by the shoulders. 


, ; 
viction had come to him that 


\drian’s mind was permanently uncon- 


' + “| ] 
t ed. ‘There was something de- 


ss ; “ie : 
Cl queer about him SOME thing that 
A | : 
Ou not to nave es iped Victoria 
D : 2 
tu , Whatever her sympathetic tender- 
n r him. 
, } ~ 4 
i most pecullar evidence of all came 
iro fommy Potter, on one of his 


tions with Anthony. 
‘ - 
uu know, Mr. Cordis,” he began 


te ively, “I think Mr. Boggs is awfully 


cry body is, lommy, exce pt our 
OW! elves. But why, particularly?” 
cll, you know that package you had 

come from San Francisco?” 
\nthony did; it contained a very 
necessary pair of overalls, which for some 


Nowhere on Twilight Trail: 





“It’s all right, dear. 
unexplained reason he had not 
to buy in person in Santa Cruz. 
“Well, the 
and 


You weren't 


wanted 
mail carrier gave it to m¢ 
asked me to have vou sign for it. 
time, anyway; so I 
round an awful 
long time, and then he wrote your name, 
pel his, and I to k the slip bac k to the 
man.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, isn’t his 
Adrian?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But I looked at the slip and he had 
signed it, “Per le Boggs.” 

Anthony made light of this story to 
Tommy, but in secret he pondered over 
it a good deal. A man who could forget 


the mat all the 
| 


asked him. Tle fussed 


name supposed to be 


Miriam Allen de Ford 


round, and Mr. Boges gets 
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Everything's all right,” he cried 


even his own name was worse off than he 
himself was. 
jag : 
evidently involuntary 
turns of speech, came into Anthony’s 
: ; 
mind. He began watching the litth 
1 1 
man halt might de 
himself an injury 


1 


Adrian’s helplessness, hi 


laziness, his queer 


| 1 
closely, afraid ne 


Finally, one day when 
anta Cruz in the 


Boges had gone to 


Potters’ flivver, an undefined impulse 
sent Cordis over to the room across the 
earden 

By the couch stood Adrian’s heavy 


from. the 
lecturer’s 


4 

suitcase, which he had lifted 
porch on the morning of the 
arrival. ‘Lhe catch was open, but it was 
thick with dust. 

A feeling he could not explain made 
Anthony, flushed with shame at the 
action, suddenly stoop and open’ the 
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suitcase. Then he stood upright, with a 
startled explanation. 

‘There was nothing whatever in it but 
about two dozen cans of patent furniture 
polish. 

NOTHER letter came from Victoria 
Pussy. 

“Things are going wonderfully,” she wrote. 
‘Glad there is no letter from you, which proves 
that all is well with my family at Nowhere. 
The Scheme is rounding out beautifully. 
Iixpect me home by the end of September. 1 
chall wire, but may not write again.—V. P. I 

“P.S.: imagine you think I am frightfully 
eccentric. I am. So is Adrian.” 

Was she warning him, Anthony won- 
dered, asking him indirectly to be kind 
to the lame duck she had 


Nowhere on Twilight Trail: 








I don’t want you to think me ungrateful. God 


knows I’m not. But I can’t stay in this 
anomalous situation; I can’t live peaceably 
with your Adrian, and I’m not man enough 


any more to ask you to choose between us— 
even if by some monstrous chance you could 
have returned a fecling I have no right to—” 


There was a loud war-whoop from 
Forrest, who was sunning himself on the 
porch. 

“Bee, old fellow?” called Anthony 


solicitously. 

But it was not a bee. It was a Vee. 
Smiling amiably, with not a trace of 
sunburn left, Victoria Pussy stood on the 
threshold. 

Convulsively Cordis crumpled the letter 
he had been writing and cast it behind him 


Miriam Allen de Ford 
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piano. J haven’t had a chance to be myself 
for years. Apologetically, L. R. Gaskell 

“I’m sorry about the money but I had to 
have collars and cigars and you couldn't 
play poker. It was worth a salary to live 
with a nut like you, but I thank you just the 
same.—L. R. Gaskell.” 


In silence Anthony and Victoria Pussy 
read. In silence they gazed at each other, 

“Oh, I think he’s pathetic,” she cried, 
with a catch in her voice. 

“So dia 1” said Anthony, ruefully. 
“Well, I’m glad it’s no worse. He sold 
the hens once, but I got them back; the 
rest of the money he got was my so-called 
salary you left me, and that settles that. 
But now I know I’m crazy to jump at 
conclusions like that when he arrived. 
And yet he was a dead ringer 
for everything you told me 





taken under her wing? A new 





feeling crept into Anthony’s 
much-assailed heart—a_pro- 
tective yearning toward what- 
ever Victoria Pussy loved, a 
determination to be good to 
poor Adrian. What obscure 
motive had persuaded Boggs 





What Child? 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


about Mr. Boggs, and he fell 
right in with my_ mistake. 
Clever old duffer, his feet are 
rested, anyway.” 


This time Anthony and 
Victoria Pussy laughed in 
chorus—until a sobering 


thought cut Cordis short. 


to put his entire capital, 
evidently, into furniture ; ee a “But look here,” he ex- 
polish—what had become of What child is it comes to the granary chamber claimed. “The real Mr. 
all his other baggage a To play with grains on the granary floor? Boggs what will he think 
thousand other importunate . : ; : . of this?” 

She wears a dress of an oldtime fashion, a oo ee 


questions, longer con- 
cerned him. His job was to 
take care of Victoria Pussy’s 
husband, and then when she 
came back to shoulder her 
burden, he would quietly, 
beautifully and nobly dis- 
appear. 

In all of which meditation, 


no 





There 


And reminds me of some one I’ve seen before. 


There is no print on the dewy grasses, 
was no knock at the granary door; 
But all by herself there a child is playing 

With wheat and corn on the chamber floor. 


changed. Suddenly she looked 
like a subdued and rather 
frightened little girl. 

“I suppose I’ll have to tell 
you after all,” she said in a 
low voice. “There isn’t any 
Mr. Boggs.” 

“Tsn’t—any—Mr. Boggs?” 
“Only my late father. I 














Anthony showed a singular 





disregard for the lady’s un- 
usually firm and decisive 
nature. The future might be in human 
hands—but those hands were unlikely to 
be Anthony’s! 

The end approached with a telegram 
which arrived on September 2oth: 


BRINGING IM- 
VPB” 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
TO FORREST. 


“ARRIVE 
PORTANT OBJECT LOVE 


Adrian took the news calmly, yet a 
certain anxiety showed itself under his 
habitual cheery placidity. Anthony threw 
himself furiously into housecleaning, with 
Mrs. Potter’s aid. ‘The master of the 
house played the piano, smoked and read 
poetry. Unexpectedly Anthony found 
him making his only apparent prepara- 
tion to spruce up for his wife’s arrival. 
With a look of melancholy on his chubby 
face, Adrian was diligently polishing his 
painfully shabby shoes. 

The morning of the twenty-third found 
Anthony engaged in the writing of 
most difficult and painful letter. Vanish 
he might, but how could he vanish without 
a word? ‘To the accompaniment of 
Adrian’s music he toiled over the closely 
written page. 

“Dear Lady,” he began, “‘above all I want 
you to understand that I am appreciative of 
what you have done. You have given me a 
breathing-space, and if I could not find myself 
in it, probably that is because the real I is lost 
forever. You havea sufficient problem of your 
own without troubling with mine. The 
husky body that is all I have left is going to 
start wandering again, to keep itself fed until 
it can decently disappear. 

“Tt is easier to go without explanations, but 


Glad relief and 


as he sprang to his feet. 
struggling for 


black depression were 
mastery within him. 

“Got home two days earlier than I 
expected, and couldn’t wait for the 
Potters or anything else!’ exclaimed the 
mistress of Nowhere. ‘Oh, I’m so glad! 
But—but who—who—?” 

And she gazed in a bewildered mannér 
at Mr. Boggs. Alternately flushed and 
pallid, he trembled visibly. His mouth 
worked strangely, and with a sudden 
muttering he darted from the room. 

“Why—why, that’s Adrian, isn’t it?” 
stammered Anthony. 

‘Adrian!’ Victoria Pussy shrieked. She 
sat down on the floor and laughed and 
laughed and laughed. She laughed till 
the tears rolled down on her suitcase. She 
laughed till she could laugh no longer. 
Anthony stood in dumb consternation and 
dismay. 

All at once Victoria Pussy scrambled to 
her feet 

“Quick!” she cried. 
gone. Heaven knows 
what he’s doing now!” 

But in Adrian’s deserted quarters 
everything seemed untouched. Only the 
suitcase was gone, and on the bed lay a 
note in pencil:} 


“See where he’s 
who he 1s, or 


“You didn’t give me a chance to explain. 
I'd have been a fool not to take such a chance 
to rest my feet and feed up. I thought she 
wasn’t coming till Thursday, and I meant to 
leave Wednesday night. I came to sell 
furniture polish but you caught me right up. 
Well, anyway, my feet feel better. Ido love a 


wasn’t born a Hazelworth 
—my mother was. I—I got 
so sick of always having to explain why 
I wasn’t married, of always having 
people think me eccentric because | 
wanted to live alone and do things my own 
way! So when I bought this place with 
the money my aunt left me, | made up my 
mind to try out being Mrs. Boggs for a 
while. It struck me that room beyond 
the garden was really a man’s room, 
and 3 -I pretended. I didn’t really mean 
to do it, actually, but I made one or two 
rash statements to Mrs. Potter, and then 
one thing led to another, till—here we 
are.” 

The tears were in Victoria Pussy’s eyes, 
but she smiled whimsically. Anthony 
clenched his fists; Adrian had vanished 
like a bad dream, but Anthony Cordis 
was still an incompetent, unfit to aspire to 
the woman he longed for. 

“IT can’t understand,” he said gruffly, 
“why you haven’t been married a million 
times—a woman like you.’ 

Victoria Pussy laughed outright, her old 
confident self again. 

‘‘A million men haven’t seemed to want 
me, for one thing. And I haven’t wanted 
quite that many. In fact, Anthony 
Cordis, you don’t seem to realize that my 
type is not popular with the gentlemen. 
Too sharp a tongue and too fond of her 
own independence—it doesn’t feed :nas- 
culine vanity, that combination, even in 
the twentieth century.’ 

“T—what are you going to do now?” 
asked Cordis. 

“Why should I do anything? 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Members of the Colony show their enthusiasm by participating in a Ma 


y Day festival 


Bread and Hyacinths 


How the Socialist Llano Colony Bungled Business and Succeeded 


in Enriching Its Social Life 


RIMARILY the Llano del By Ernest S Wooster 


Rio Colony in the desert sixty 


miles north of Los Angeles Author of: They Shared Equally 


beyond the San Bernardino 


tries, and activities. In addition to 
these there were a good bath house 
with tubs and showers, a swimming 
pool, an art studio, two hotels, 


mountains was to be agricultural in paint shop, lime kiln, dairy, cabinet shop, drafting room, commissary, industrial 
character, was to produce fruit and live nursery, alfalfa, orchards, poultry, gar- school, public grammar school, Montessori 


stock based on alfalfa by 


school, commercial classes, 





irrigating the desert with the 


stored water of a mountain 
stream. This reclamation “TF you have two loaves, sell one and buy a 
task the colonists approached unal a hin? 
with enthusiasm. Tractors yacinth to feed your soul,” as the saying 1s. 
were used to clear away the Are there enough hyacinths in your life? Isn’t 
et - there stirring in you a vague discontent with the 
sagebD § < greasewood. . 
Te Naik anes ee co monotonous round of sleep, eat, work and movies? 
water was brought to it. Hopes To the adventurous radicals who organized the 
— high and expectations cooperative Llano Colony in California the under- 
were great. ‘The demonstra- : : ; : 
tion was an impressive one, taking meant more than just a job or an agricul- 
and two thousand visitors tural investment. In the experiment they not 
cam 1 a § gle year to see ‘ ‘ ‘ 
= oh . — - ME RO 08 only had a chance to put their economic theories 
lat Was being done. : 

Tix asuede al ee cs to a practical test, but they also found an oppor- 
were many and varied. Liter- tunity to buy hyacinths for their souls, so to 
ature 2 > the Sociali: 2 : : ; ots a 
so a ge organize their social life that it lifted their life 
ery, shoe shop, laundry. above the plane of mere existence. And that 
cannery, ——, eae, feature is perhaps the highest goal and the 
Warehouse, ac r 4 x . : : : 
ee ee ee greatest achievement of the interesting experi- 

acksmith shop, rug making, ie 
planing mill, range stock, hog ment. The Editors. 
raising, dairy goats, soap 





library of several thousand 
volumes, night classes in 
various subjects, two weekly 
dances, mandolin club, brass 
band, gun club, baseball, 
football and basketball teams 
and orchestras. 

The departments did not 
all do commercial business. 
Indeed, most of them were 
merely to serve colony needs, 
though it was hoped that in 
them lay the germs of growth 
to commercial importance. 
The Montessori school had 
the largest attendance of any 
similar school in California 
and was one of the first 
established. A talented sculp- 
tress taught art work. The 
rabbitry was claimed to be 
the largest in the state, if not 
in the United States 

Despite the meddlesome- 
ness of democratic manage- 
ment, the departments func- 








making, lumbering, publish- 
ing newspaper and magazine, 


tioned much better than 
might be supposed, though 


bakery, fish hatchery, transportation, dens, rabbitry, brick making and machine many were poorly equipped. Sometimes 
barber shop, overalls and shirt making, shop as among the departments, indus- it was difficult to get foremen to take 
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Among the varied social activities of the Colony a well organized brass band had a very useful place 


charge because of the rampant democ- 
racy which gave foremen responsibility 
without authority. The colonists were 
sincere converts to economic democracy 
and abused it as people are likely to do 
when they play with forces new to them. 
Sut gradually a system was evolved in 
which democracy of control replaced 
the fanatical democracy of management. 
lhe Assembly, a mass meeting of all 
members who tried to settle industrial 
and agricultural questions by majority 
vote, gradually lost out; the Board of 
Foremen gained power and took over 
more and more the management of the 
colony, until this board became unwieldy 
because of the number of foremen. ‘Then 
the Board of Directors was made an 
industrial one, a plan which roughly pre- 
vails yet, though more power is now 
vested in the general manager. ‘Thus the 
administration of the colony came to 
resemble very closely the management of 
a corporation whose employes own all 
the capital stock and have equal voting 
power. 

The colonists planted their community 


garden and harvested fruit for neighbors. 


going out in groups to work in the orchards 
and taking fruit in exchange for 
their labor. This was turned 
into the colony and added to the 
general store. They operated a 
cannery putting up apples, toma- 
toes, pears and vegetables. They 
grew much alfalfa and filled then 
large silo. ‘Their dairy provided 
them with milk and butter, 
though not in the abundance re- 
quired when the colony popula- 
tion outgrew the lagging resources. 
The rabbitry had at time 
3000 rabbits and supplied hun- 
dreds of pounds of meat for their 


one 


tables. ‘Their hogs were registered Sgt Sy. es : 

Duroc-Jersey stock and won nae ee re th, 
prizes. “They operated a com- ~~ ws a : 
munity bakery. Many of the a = 

people took their meals in the * < y Swe, ene 

community hotel which served Ge eS % 

them cafeteria style. Theatricals P, " 

eee ee ers te ie big Big Rock creek looked promising and a dam was 


assembly hall, with no admissions 


charged, neighbors and_ visitors 
being invited to attend. ‘Ther 


were always many musicians who gave 
their services freely. 

Despite the privations of pioneering 
and the legislative and temperamental 
dithculties of the enterprise, Llano Colony 
good and its social life 
possessed a charm which held members 
when the hardships of trying to subjugate 
the desert nearly overwhelmed them 
This sweet memory of a delightful chapter 
in their lives brought many of them back 
again to the new location in Louisiana. 


made progress 


A Satisfying System 


It was a community virile and alive, 
throbbing with interest, intent on having 
a good time as well as of reviving a dem- 
ocracy which many feared was falling into 
decay and disuse, and which was for a 
time made one of the prominent issues of 
the colony life. The colony celebrated 
May first, the international Socialist 
anniversary, as its birthday, imviting 
neighbors to partake of its hospitality and 
enjoy the holiday. It was a satisfying 


system of society for all its shortcomings, 
and the members thoroughly enjoyed it. 

The colony was to many the Great 
\dventure, something which pulled them 





considered, but before wasting construction money 


the real nature of the stream was discovered 


up from their prosaic lives and landed 
them amid the romance of California, 
enhancing this romance by _ putting 
them into a group working out an exper! 
ment, a demonstration of their dearest 
ideals. 

Many strange enterprises were offered 
the colony, and some odd ones were 
embarked in. One man tried to turn ina 
patent for a drydock in exchange for a 
membership and certain other valuable 
concessions. ‘That the only watercourse 
near the colony was the almost per- 
petually dry Big Rock Creek, and that 
not by the remotest chance could there 
ever be need for a drydock, or for a wet 
one either, did not damper his enthusiasm. 
He thought that the colony might get the 
city of Los Angeles to handle the propo- 
sition. The colonists, however, thought 
otherwise. 

A pioneer aviator built an airplane. 
money being subscribed by individuals 
interested. He used a Ford engine, 
remodeled to suit his purpose, and _ his 
hope was to perfect a low-powered, low- 
priced plane. The recent success of gliders 
equipped with small motors seems to 
indicate that his plan was feasible enough 
But his nerve was not equal to 
his skill, a fall having given him a 
fear of going up. He did not dis- 
close this important fact, how- 
ever. When the plane was finished, 
it was towed to a field where it 
was to be given its initial flight. 
Phe builder slept near the plane 
to guard it. 

During the night the machin 
caught fire and only by the most 
strenuous effort was the aviatot 
able to prevent the total destruc 
tion of his work. A careful inves- 
tigation showed tracks leading 
from it, and these were followed 
until a pair of ranch hands wer 
overtaken and brought before 3 
justice of the peace. They quickly 
established their innocence, €X- 
plaining that they saw the plan 
and out of curiosity stopped te 
inspect it. Not until several 
weeks later was it suspected that 
the aviator himself, shrinking from 
making the test, had fired the plane 
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as the only way of escaping the ordeal. 
And thus the colony airplane went up in 
smoke instead of in the air. 

Among the odd projects brought to the 
colony was one by a gold hunter, who 
claimed to have discovered the method by 
which Nature deposits or manufactures 
gold. His theory was that a “‘laboratory”’ 
is always adjacent to the gold deposits and 
is easily discovered by one who under- 
stands the method. He was convinced 
that gold in paying quantities existed in 
Black Butte, 15 miles away. There are 
always those who are willing to back any 
venture, if only for the fun of seeing it 
tried, so this man had no difficulty 
getting a grubstake 

Bl: ey Butte is a beautiful piece 
when merely viewed from 
a pa It is like a giant 
recumbent elephant. But dig- 
ging into it witha pick and 
drill is quite another matter. 

\fter a few days the gold 
hunter found something else 
that made it imperative for 
him to leave at once. What- 
ever gold there is in Black 
Butte is still waiting for some 
more persistent prospector to find. 

Chen there was the man with the 
willow wand which would unfailingly 
locate underground water. Any one with 
genuine talent along this line would find 
profitable employment in the Antelope 
Valley, the home of the colony, for a long 
time. Thisman staked his reputation that 
water would be discovered in a certain 
place designated by him, and told just how 
deep it would be necessary to go, the oblig- 
ing willow stick having bobbed the correct 
number of times indicating the number of 
feet to moisture. Tt was pl: inned to dig a 
well at the lime kiln to supply the domes- 
tic needs of the crew working there, and as 
one place seemed as likely as another, they 
dug where this optimist guaranteed 
water would be found. After going 
several feet below his specifications they 
abandoned the perfectly dry hole and 
went down in another spot 50 feet away, 
where they found a good supply of water 
at less de pth. 

The most expert farmers—at least by 
their own accounts—were ofttimes city- 
bred mechanics who had perhaps spent a 
little time in the country and had done 
some reading of agricultural papers. One 
of these, a Slovak, had read that great 
profits could be made from turnips, and he 
explained with much vehemence before 
the General Assembly that he should be 


in 


of roc 
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given an opportunity to gain wealth for 
the colony by growing turnips. He was 
sure that he knew just where to plant, 
when to plant and how to plant. The 
Assembly granted him the right to try, 


and the General Manager thought he 
might better be doing this than some 


other things, though this was not because 
he had faith that turnips paved the road 
to prosperity. So the ambitious farmer 
selected a plot of ground in the mountains 
for his venture. After several days of 
labor trying to get the ground ready he 






The airplane built by a member who 


feared to go up in it 


strayed away; he never returned to the 
colony. The job had proved less easy in 
practise than it had seemed on paper. 
Many picturesque terms were coined 
by the colonists. When it became appar- 
ent that it would be several years at least 
before there would be cash available to 


redeem the book credits allowed for 
wages, these credits were referred tc as 


“Christian Science’? money, and later as 
“dobey.”” This was when the experiment 
in building adobe houses was being made. 
These houses were not received with 
enthusiasm, and their popularity was by 
no means universal. They had a bad 
habit of melting down if a small trickle 
of water reached the walls through the 
roof. ‘The term “dobey” when applied 
to the book credits was aptly descriptive 
in more ways than one. 

A member named Gibbons was afflicted 
with many aches and pains, none of 
which ever showed any external symp- 
toms. Skeptics thought that his ailments 
were mostly in his mind, though this was 


Supplies for Llano Colony were hauled by tractor from Palmdale, twenty miles away 
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probably an injustice to the man. He 
was an ardent and ever-spouting I. W. W. 
and his constant propaganda did not 
make him close friends, for he bored his 
prospective converts to the point where 
they were willing to embrace almost any 
form of capitalism in order to escape the 
punishment he was giving them. His 
numerous complaints kept him from 
active work much of the time, and finally 
gibing colonists dubbed his complaint 
“‘sibbonitis” and this term was used to 
designate ailments which were suspected 
of being excuses to avoid work. 
At one time a fanatical group wished to 
run the colony according to their own 
peculiar ideas. Even in the extrava- 
gantly democratic program of the 
General Assembly they failed to 
find satisfaction for their in- 
ordinate thirst for democracy. 
They wanted it undiluted, 
and were jealous of the fore- 
men’s meetings, which were 


constantly encroaching on 
the more officious but less 
eficient General Assembly. 


After a series of secret meetings 

held in the sagebrush at night, 
these members came into the Gen- 
eral Assembly to demand that all 

departments be operated on a purely 
democratic basis, with a popular vote to be 
taken on every plan or action before it was 
put into effect. 

This was democracy with a vengeance, 
and it seemed to Job Harriman, the 
founder, that it had gone far enough. ‘The 
level-headed members of the community, 
who proved to be greatly in the majority, 
stood solidly with him when he decided 
it was time for vigorous action. ‘The 
“democrats” were offered the alfalfa 
industry to be operated experimentally by 
them according to their democratic 
notions. If their plan proved to be all 
they claimed for it, other industries were 
to be shifted over one by one. ‘The pro- 
vision was that they were to take a colony 
vote on every operation, submitting such 
matters as irrigation, cutting, stacking, 
hauling, etc., before the Assembly for a 
vote. They were allowed a whole day in 
which to discuss the proposal made them 
and to report their decision the next day. 

These ardent democrats called their 
organization the Welfare League. ‘The 
following day the entire colony assembled 
for the discussion of this all-important 
subject, the third consecutive day 
spent in fruitless arguing. Now 
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he Rock That Was 


By John L. Considine 


Author of: Tales of the Old West 
Illustrated by BF. James 


Sa HEN Ezra Queensberry 
smiles, somebody else is 
going to cry,” Sinc Barnes, 
the cynic of Kentucky City, 

used to say. Granting the truth of 
his assertion, some one was due for 
grief that evening. As Mr. Queens- 
berry rode home to dinner he was smiling. 

But as he neared his home a slight 
frown replaced the smile. A lad of about 
fourteen had just emerged from the rear 
gate of the Queensberry house and was 
munching with evident relish a huge 
golden-brown doughnut. As the lad ap- 
proached, Mr. Queensberry gripped his 
quirt as if meditating a cut at him. But 
he restrained himself. He understood 
that District Attorney Lynam was a friend 
of the boy, and he had his own reasons 
for desiring not to attract the especial 
attention of the county prosecutor. 

He was still scowling as he entered the 
dining-room. 

“Why the grouch?” inquired Mrs. 
Queensberry, looking up from her news- 
paper. Although bookish, she permitted 
herself an occasional indulgence in slang. 





“That damned cook is still subsidizing 
the small boys of the town with pies and 
doughnuts,” snorted her spouse. “I just 
passed young Briggs, the ore-picker, out- 
side, and he had a doughnut in his hand, 
and more, I suppose, in his pockets.” 

“Well,” she said, “the Chinaman is the 
best cook in town, worth at least ten dol- 
lars a month more than we’re paying him, 
and ten dollars will buy a lot of doughnuts. 
But speaking of young Briggs, the Evening 
Chronicle says the Bajazet mining com- 
pany has lost its suit to compel the return 
of the value of the ore picked up by him on 
the Bajazet dump. ‘The jury sustained the 
contention of Attorney ‘lrenmore, who 
held that any ore that goes over the waste- 
dump is the lawful perquisite of the juv- 
enile ore-picker, no matter how valuable 
it may be. What do you think of that?” 


Rejected 


“You know what Kentucky City 
juries are,’ responded her husband. 
“But why worry about the troubles of 
the Bajazet? Young Briggs will never 
trouble the Rapidan.” 

“No improvement?!” she asked list- 
lessly. 

“No. We're taking out a fine lot of big 
red boulders just now.” 

“Red boulders!’ She wrinkled her nose 
disdainfully. ‘“That’s the worst yet. Not 
even a trace of ledge matter?” 

“Not a trace. The mine—” 

“The alleged mine,” interpolated Mrs. 
Queensberry. 

“The Rapidan,” compromised her hus- 
band, “‘is looking worse every day.” 

The good-humor dispelled by the vision 
of young Briggs and the doughnut had 
returned, and he was smiling again. 

“Looking worse than ever! Then what 
in the name of common sense are you 
smiling at?” ejaculated his wife. 

An aproned Chinaman bearing two 
plates of soup on a tray emerged from the 
kitchen. 

“Hush!” husband. 


admonished the 
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“Wait and see.” And he took his place 
at the head of the table. 

“Charley,” he remarked as he unfolded 
his napkin, “‘you are giving doughnuts to 
" small boys.” 

The dumpy, sad-eyed Oriental turned 
a gently apologetic gaze upon his master. 

“(husshy now,” he droned in a soft and 


soothing voice, “I give doughnut to Lob- 
by Bligg. Him plitty good boy. No tlow 
lock at Ah Ching.” To his employer he 


might be “Charley,” but to himself he 
was always “‘Ah Ching.” 
“Oh, I see,” returned the employer, sip- 


ping his soup with a sardonic smile. He 
knew that Ah Ching had subsidized all 
the juvenile gangchiefs so that he was the 


one Chinaman in all Kentucky City who 
might walk the streets in safety. 

 obby Bligg,” the cook persisted, “he 
good boy. Me givee doughnut once in 
W hile — 

“All right, Charley, you’re the cook. 
Doughnuts are supposed to be cheap, but 
sometimes they prove to be expensive.” 
And with this cryptic remark Mr. Queens- 
berry addressed himself to his soup. 

he meal finished, Mr. Queensberry left 
the room for a few minutes. When he re- 
appeared he carried in his hand a small 
fat sack and some folded papers. He 
cleared his throat portentously and the 
Chinaman, brushing crumbs from the 
table-cloth, slowly turned his sad and 
serious eyes upon his master. 

Charley,” said that person impres- 
sively, “you have now been with us three 


The Rock That Was Reiected: 


years. You have served us faithfully and 
well. As a token of our appreciation | 
am presenting you with three hundred 
dollars in gold and certificates for three 
hundred shares of Rapidan stock.” 

Much of this was unintelligible to Ah 
Ching, but a purse of jingling gold has a 
language all its own, and the cook bowed 
gratefully as he extended his hand for the 
gifts. 

“Me welly much oblige, Missha Queens- 
belly,” said he and left the room. 

“What does the little comedy mean?” 
asked Mrs. Queensberry. ‘““lhere’s no- 
thing comical in parting with real money, 
but why encumber an unoffending China- 
man with Rapidan stock?” 

“In my youth,” said her husband, “I 
was taught that if I cast my bread upon 
the water it would return to me after 
many days. I am now launching a few 
small rice cakes upon the waves in the 
hope of a speedier result.” ‘The sly 
wrinkles about his eyes deepened almost 
to a smile. 

“Well, whatever you do,” exclaimed 
his wife, “I hope it won’t result in my 
losing a good cook or in our finding the 
coffee flavored with strychnine some fine 
morning.” 


Me: QUEENSBERRY smiled _toler- 
antly. ‘The couple understood each 
other as perfectly as Mrs. Queensberry 
understood the worthlessness of the 

Rapidan. 
That property, like some individuals, 
lived on the reputa- 





near the foot of the dump 








They found the juvenile ore-picker cracking rock 


tion of its neighbors 
The famous Califor- 
nia 


mining camp of 
Kentucky City had 
proved itself the 
mother of many rich 
producers, but the 
Rapidan was the 
black sheep of the 


family. This was due 
chiefly to the fact 
that the Rapidan was 
located on the line of 
the lode or ledge from 
which the rich pro- 
ducers had extracted 
their millions. This 
factor had lured the 
original owners of the 
Rapidan into putting 
up an expensive hoist- 
ing- works, air-com- 


pressor, pumps, and 
even a mill. The im- 
posing building that 


housed the massive 
engine, furnace, and 
other appurtenances 
was as pretentious as 
any of its neighbors. 

The property had 
been the despair of 
numerous owners and 
managers, all — of 
whom had made its 
acquaintance as 
boundless — optimists 
and parted with it as 
incurable pessimists. 
It was a block of 
granite on_ which 
the most capable of 
miners had __ tried 
their teeth, 





only to 
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break them. The Rapidan was a prob- 
lem that defied alike the science of en- 
gineers and the enthusiasm of capitalists. 

Finally it had fallen into the hands of 
Mr. Queensberry. Town gossip conjec- 
tured that he had bought the machinery 
with a view to reselling it, but in ascribing 
to Mr. Queensberry a motive so honest it 
flattered him. He kept the machinery, 
and he began to make the property repay 
him on its own account. 

Kentucky City had never beena steady, 
consistent performer. It had progressed 
from the beginning by fits and starts. ‘The 
first important find had been made in the 
Golconda. This had been rich enough to 
draw tens of thousands of adventurers 
from all over the country. A local stock 
exchange was instituted, and Golconda 
and its numerous neighbors were listed 
not only thereon, but on the San Fran- 
cisco board as well. Speculators, little 
and big, nibbled or plunged; fortunes were 
made and lost. 

Then the Golconda vein petered out, 
and for a few years Kentucky City was a 
dead camp until a new and richer strike 
was made in the Bumble Bee, two miles 
to the southward of the Golconda. Old 
experiences were repeated. Again the en- 
tire list of stocks soared; again the public 
rushed in to speculate; again the Bumble 
Bee bonanza was exhauste ‘d, and stagna- 
tion ensued. ‘These experiences were re- 
peated again and again. Kentucky City 
was like a plum-tree which could be de- 
pended upon to respond generously to a 
periodical shaking. 

It was shortly after the death of the 
first boom that Queensberry had acquired 
the Rapidan. He shared in the general 
prosperity that accompanied the second. 
The stock, which had been selling at 
twenty-five cents a share, rose, in sym- 
pathy with its respectable neighbors, to 
eight dollars, at which, and lesser prices, 
he unloaded a large block of his holdings, 
buying the shares again after the Rapidan 
stock had dropped again to well below the 
dollar mark. 

With the fifth or sixth Kentucky City 
boom, speculation-crazed stock-gamblers 
plunged as madly as before, but the Rapi- 
dan pool was unrippled by even a nibble. 
It had fooled stock-buyers too often. This 
was the time that Mr. Queensberry had 
chosen for the presentation to his cook. 


H CHING, as usual when in funds, 

sought Chinatown soon after dinner 
that evening. First he stopped at the 
lottery- shop -and bought ten tickets. Next 
he made his appearance in the fantan 
gaming-house. As he opened his bag of 
golden coins to play, the eyes of Mock 


Duck, the Gold Gulch laundryman, glit- 
tered enviously. 
“The god of wealth has blessed Ah 


Ching with much yellow metal,” he re- 
marked. 

“Tt is to the mighty Kwan Kum that I 
return thanks,” corrected Ah Ching. “He 
it was who inspired my hitherto economi- 
cal employer to bestow this gold and these 
shares. The wealth of benevolence lies 
not in the value of the gift, but in the 
spirit that inspires it. Still these are gifts 
not to be despised.” 

An excited babble burst forth from 
those who now crowded round Ah Ching. 

“These are Rapidan stock shares,” de- 
clared Fook Sing Lung, who had learned 
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Charley. 


‘he said, 
a token of our apprecia- 
tron we are presenting 
you with three hundred 


dollars” 


pistol — bullet 
ear. He 
ae could not believe it was 
meant for him, the hero, less 
than forty-eight hours be- 
fore, of popular acclaim. 
But as he continued to ad- 
vance, another bullet carried 
off his hat. He required no 
further hint. In two jumps 
he was back round the corner 
he had just turned, and on 
the run for home. 

It was not until next eve- 
ning, when Mock Duck paid 
him a visit, that he learned 
the cause of this sudden 
shift in public sentiment. 
Rapidan, after touching 
eleven dollars, had dropped 
nine dollars in two days, 
and Chinatown was full of 
yellow speculators who, be- 
lieving that Ah Ching had 
conspired with Queensberry 
to defraud them, were 
thirsting for his gore. 

“Tl do not hold with them, 
Ah Ching. Of course, this 
Queensberry is to blame. 
The fires of greed have 
turned to ashes the shrine of 
benevolence.” 

‘‘Misuse not that word 
in connection with him,” 
remonstrated Ah Ching. 
‘Benevolence is an edifice 
which defies alike the tooth 
of time and the fury of the 
elements. You did not 
lose on the thrice-accursed 


evening a 
whizzed by his 











to read at a San Francisco mission school. 

“It is a stock which has not hitherto 
been blessed with prosperity,” commen- 
ted Chang Yin Gock, the recognized 
Chinatown authority on mining stocks. 
“Yet all things are possible. By his gift 
of gold to Ah Ching it would seem that 
this economical person has been blessed 
with wealth. Whence should it come? 
Do you know of any other business that 
employs his time, Ah Ching?” 

“None,” affirmed Ah Ching. “All of 
his time is spent between the mine and 
his house.” 

Chang Yin Gock pondered. 

“T will buy some of this stock in the 
morning,” he finally announced. 

At once a score of listeners surrounded 
him, thrusting money upon him, with re 
quests to buy for them as well. He agreed 
without reluctance. He knew broker 
who, in consideration of this additional 
business, would charge no commission on 
the purchase of his own stock. 

Rapidan opened the next morning at 
hfty Before the board adjourned 
for the was selling at a dollar. 


cents. 
day it 


Chinatown buzzed that night with talk of 


Rapidan shares, and Ah Ching was a popu- 
lar hero. Those who had not been ther 
the night before, clustered him to 
get a glimpse of the CC rtiicates and to 
hear of the eift of gold. 

“Benevolence is a blessing to the o1Ver, 
remarked one. 
more en- 


‘sponded 


about 


and a boon to the receiver,” 
“Benevolence is a monument 
during than brass or marble,” re 
Ah Ching. 
After which the new arrivals offered 
coin and currency to Chane Yin Gock for 


stock 
$3.50 


of Rapidan. Lhat 


the purchase 
at $3.25 bid, 


closed the next day 
asked. 

That night Chinamen came 1n from the 
vegetable gardens on American Flat and 
in Six-mile Canon to hear the story of Ah 
Ching, ply him with drinks of rice brandy, 
and press money upon Chang Yin Gock. 
Rapidan closed the next day at $6.75 bid, 
$7 asked. 

Thrifty Chinamen who had long fore- 
sworn gambling in any form dug up buried 
oyster-cans containing gold and silver and 
sought Chang Yin Gock; and remittances 
began to arrive from towns two and three 
days distant by rail. “Vhe news percolated 
even into San Irancisco, and hard-boiled 
Chinese business-men from Ross Alley 
and \\ ave rly Place invaded Bush and 
Pine Streets to exchange their coin for 
gaudy Rapidan_ certificates. And Ah 
Ching departed nightly from the Ken- 
tucky City Chinatown walking on air and 
full of joy and Chinese gin. 

But all his time in Chinatown was not 
unprofitably bestowed. Night after night 
he spent hours listening attentively to the 
of Chang Yin Gock, who had 
a stock-broker, on the 


discourses 


he en cook for 


Once 

lint betwe 1 shares, the 
relation between mines and shares, the 
effect of ore discoveries upon the prices of 
tocks, and a score of other things in the 
strate of mining deals and market 
manipulation. He asked many questions 


and pondered deeply the answers. 


O! night, somewhat indisposed after 
»weck of unaccustomed indulgence, 
| 


ne remaine d at he turned into 


next 


home. As 


the main street of Chinatown the 


Rapidan?”’ 

“No. I have had no money to lose in 
mines since I invested eleven hundred dol- 
lars of my profits from the laundry in that 
worthless hole in the ground, the Golden 
Fleece.” 

“They are all alike, these foreign white 
devils,” remarked Ah Ching dispassion- 
ately, pufing at a long-stemmed pipe that 
held a thimbleful of tobacco. ‘“They are 
worse than the little fingers (pickpockets) 
of Canton.” 

“Not all,” responded Mock Duck with 
something approaching a sigh. “My 
white partner 1s a madman. He has su nk 
his own money as well as mine in that 
Golden Fleece, and although my white 
customers tell me it is no good, he works 
there all the day and half the night, and 
drives me to distraction coming to the 
laundry begging for more money for tools 
and blasting powder. But I am done. | 
have been foolish, but I am not insane.” 


“You are wise, my friend,” sadly re- 
marked Ah — 
“Not I, for | am plucked, even as a 


Mi ck 


you 


chicken for pot,’ returned 
Duck. ‘“‘You are wiser than I, for 
have held vour bag of yellow metal.’ 

“Of what use is money when there 1s 
nothing to do with it?) I have two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars left, but I can not 
go to play fantan or py-gow, or even to 
buy a lottery ticket. Two hundred and 
sixty dollars is not much. I am not one 
of sm; i imagination. In my dreams m\ 
Wants are great. I shall not return to the 
home of my ancestors with less than hve 
thousand dollars.’ 

“Great indeed is your imagination, Ah 
Ching,” said Mock Duck. “You must 
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have given up all hope of seeing China 
again.” 


lies in the hands of the gods. ] 


have not lost faith in the benevolence of 
the great Kwan Kum.” 
[he next afternoon, Ah Ching paid 


visit to the Golden Fleece, inspected the 
rock on the dump, and entered the tunnel. 
\t its end, a hundred and fifty feet from 
the mouth, he found Bryant, Mock 
Duck’s partner, hard at work with ham- 
mer and drill. The white man looked up 
in surprise as the Chinaman approached. 
How do, Missha Blyan?’ smilingly 
ini pa Ah Ching. “Me flend of Mock 
Duct ! 
“Welcome, friend of Mock 
said Bryant; ‘what do you want! 
\nd Ah Ching told him what he wanted. 


Duck,” 


When next Mock Duck called, Ah 
Ching had no difficulty in turning the 


talk to the subject of the Golden Fleece. 

“| have not been near the place in six 
declared Mock Duck. ‘““The 
miserable fraud has ruined me, and it 
makes me sick to look upon it. And be- 
sides, that lunatic partner is always try- 
ing to get me to pour more money into 
it. [he rich strike, as he tells it, 1s always 
just ahead, and I have grown tired of that 
story. But why speak of that which re- 
calls but pangs of regret?” 

“Tt was the share certificates I was 
thinking of,” answered Ah Ching. “I 
have a fancy for that sort of decoration.” 
\nd he waved a hand toward the Rapi- 
dan certificates, which he had used for 
wallpaper. 

“You have made some use of yours,”’ 
said Mock Duck. ‘I would long ago have 
used mine to wrap bundles of washing, 
only they are too small.” 

“T will give you ‘ive dollars for the lot,” 
carelessly offered Ah Ching. 

Suspicion glinted for a moment in the 


orbs of Mock Duck. He gazed stead- 


” 
months, 


The Rock That Was Rejected: 


John L 


fastly into the eyes of his friend. ‘They 
were calm and clear as a mountain lake. 

Mock Duck hesitated. 

“Keep them, my friend, if you doubt 

“No, no!’ exclaimed Mock Duck with 
haste. “They are yours for five dollars. 
I will have them here tomorrow night.” 

He came as he promised. ‘‘See the faith 
I have in you, Ah Ching,” said he. “‘I 
have not been near the Golden Fleece 
since last night, nor have I spoken to the 
madman, Bryant. If ore has been found 
in that mine I shall never believe in man 
again.” 

The transfer was made and Mock Duck 
rose to go. 

“You are leaving early,” said Ah Ching. 

“And none too early, at that. I am 
going to spend all my nights in China- 
town for the next two weeks.” 

“Why so?” 

“Word reached me today that the Bin 
Sing Tong are sending a highbinder from 
San Francisco to kill one of our tong. 
Even Chinatown will be safer at night 
than a lonely outlying place, like yours or 
mine, where a_ highbinder can_ shoot 
through a window.” 

Ah Ching nodded sadly. 

“Come with me,” urged Mock Duck 

“You know I dare not,”’ reminded Ah 
Ching. “There is but one highbinder. 
There are many investors in Rapidan.” 


HE next morning, when breakfast 
should have been ready, Ah Ching was 


missing. Mrs. Queensberry found him 
papering the wall of his cabin with Gol- 


den Fleece stock certificates. 

“T am afraid you have put our cook per- 
manently on the road to ruin,”’ she told 
her husband. ‘‘He seems to have 
quired a mania for the purchase of wild- 
cat shares, which he uses in papering the 
walls.” 


“Tt I 


ac- 


have taught Charley the true 
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* retorted her hus- 

band, “I am a benefactor, Mrs. Q. As for 
what it has cost him, the process of en- 
lightenment is almost always painful.’ 

It was the second morning afterward, 
just after breakfast, when Mr. Queens- 
berry’s brother, Cephas, who conducted 
a custom mill not far from the Rapidan, 
dropped 1 in. 

“You haven't made an investment in 
Jumbo district, have you?” he inquired. 

“No,” answered Brother Ezra blankly. 
“Why?” 

“Why, that Chink cook of yours has 
been shipping in some of the richest ore 
I ever saw—over three-hundred-dollars-a 
ton stuff. I thought maybe you were in 
with him, or behind him.” 

Mr. Queensberry, although obviously 
interested, found time for a jest. 

“No,” he repeated. “If I had any ore 
to mill, | think I’d take it somewhere 
besides the Merrimac—especially if I were 
a Chinaman.” 

Both the brothers laughed, Brother 
Cephas with especial heartiness at this 
allusion to his demonstrated ability to 
make a small mill render large returns. 

“Yes,” he said with a rueful look at his 
admired and admiring relation, “but the 
pickings on this stuff aren’t going to be 
much more than the regular milling tolls. 
That’s one reason I thought you had 
hand init. This Chink is a wise one. He 
had assays made, and he warned me that 
if the returns from the first ton did not 
correspond, the rest of the ore would go 
elsewhere.” 

Brother E ara slapped his thigh ap- 
preci: a “So Charley has some brains 
after all. I thought he was about one 
hundred per cent bonehead. He has a lot 
of the stuff, you say? Have you begun to 
mill it?” 

“No; not for an 

(Continued on page 54 


value of mining-stocks,’ 


hour or two.” 





What good is it 

Though I cook and bake 
Though I weep and ache 
They do not realize 


That shut behind my eyes 
Tears for what they do not do, 
Tears for what they will not do, 


Burn to fall 

While greedily they 
Dinner ready? 

Mom! . they holler 


call: 


Mom! Where 1s my collar? 


Oh, gee! The store again 
You give a chap a pain! 
I’m not going; 

Gosh, it’s blowing 
You keep this house so cc 
Don’t you have a fire in t 
Furnace? 


Sons 
By Floyd Meredith 


I’m going out . 


for them, 
for them, 


I am! What are you raving about? 
I tell you I am! 


Think I’m a poor ham? 


Other fellows’ 


That suit pressed yet? 
You always forget 


mothers don’t 


Help with the dishes? I won't! 


What good 1S 


Though | sew 
Though I wee 
They do not s 
How lonely | < 
I love them. 
id, 
he old Is that the 
to men 


it 


and make for them, 
p and ache for them, 
eem to know 


im, and how. . just so 


way when one is a Mother 


? 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 














A Girl Who Bosses Two Hundred Bronco Busters 
A Sheep Wrangler Who Became a Sheep Baron 


A Saver of Souls Who Paints Scenery 
A Milliner With a Traveling Hat Shop 





















She Turns “Em Out Wild 


HE iron-jawed but pleasant-eyed 
arena director told the cowboys 
that he had spoken the last word 
for the Association; if they didn’t 
want to contest under the rules, as was, 
they needn’t. But there was another 
last word to be spoken to this irresolute 
but stubborn herd uneasily milling 
about the big auditorium hall, loath to 
give in and enter the wild-west contest 
under rules laid down and equally loath 
to go away and miss chances of winning 
some of those big bulging purses. It was 
a woman who was to spe ak the word. 
One of the cow-punchers standing neat 
the door of the inner office was idly 


rattling cowboy jumped a foot or so out 
of his beaded boots. Dousing a cigarette 
between his hard, stumpy fingers he 
squared off and said, “Yo’re faded!” 
Down on the tiled floor in a corner 
behind a sheaf of wheat and other agri- 
cultural samples, part of the fittings of 
the hall, went the cowboy and the girl 


and between them blossomed sundry 
small coin. ‘Then the ivories went out on 
their customary expedition and a battle 


was on. 

Over the silence at the table where the 
committce was waiting for the decision of 
the cow-punchers, and over the hum of 
argument in the body of the hall where the 
obstreperous were in council, sounded the 
never-to-be-mistaken click. Perhaps there 


jumpers and overalls, just as they had 
ridden in from the surrounding ranches. 
In their midst a woman was taking her 
own course to break a deadlock. 

And it was broken. The protesting 
cow-punchers relinquished their rebellion 
against the new saddle-bucking rules. 
They went to the head table and wrote 
their names on the entry blanks and they 
held the show that year before the usual 
thousands. Few outside the circle ever 
knew how the revolution was reduced. 
A cowboy summed it up briefly: 

“Hell, fellers; yuh cain’t hald out on no 
girl like that.” 

Perhaps it was several years of obser- 
vation of the cowboy nature that caused 
“the girl like that” to take her serene way 









rattling a pair of spotted cubes as he sur- 
veyed the deadlock. rate it was not 

“Shoot a dollar,” said a voice at his behind the 
elbow, and because it was a pleasant 
feminine voice but hearty withal, the dice- 


Days 


Frontier 


also was a faint clink of silver. 
long before the 
exhibit shelves was full of 
cowboys, some gaudily dolled up for the 
arena, 












































Miss Grace M. Sparkes is an important part of the municipal 


machinery in Prescott, Arizona. Two hundred temperamental cow- 
punchers abide by the rules she lays down for their annual $20,000 
Frontier Days rodeo. Her job in the Chamber of Commerce 
includes every community undertaking, from exploiting highway 


bond money to assisting in a famous pageant, the Smoki Snake Dance 








through the rumpus and come out with 
every worth-while rider and roper trailing 
her to the arena. You see, she had been 
sitting in at the Frontier Days contests in 
an executive-secretarial capacity for a 
matter of a decade and although this was 
the first time she had run into a soviet of bronco-busters her 
experience had given her the insight with which to fight the 
battle for the rules—and the game. 

A great many persons receive letters from Prescott, Arizona, 
signed ““G. M. Sparkes” and write back, “Dear Sir.”’ Only 
those who pursue their inquiries about the great game of 
riding broncs and roping steers in competition and go to the 
scene of the Frontier Days ever learn that the G stands for 
Grace. 

Grace would not be arranging yearly cowboy contests as 
part of her duties as a chamber of commerce worker if she 
hadn’t a background. She acquired one swiftly but not 
superficially during the years when she went to work after 
leaving school, at a wage of twenty-five dollars a month, to 
help a young railroad laborer who had ambitions to run a 
chamber of commerce. The attitude of the town then was 
such that another saloon to go with its quota of three-and- 
thirty wet-goods emporiums would have been more welcome to 
the three or four thousand inhabitants, but in the country 
round about Prescott there were numerous industrial possi- 
bilities for the expansion of which a limited number of souls 
thought a chamber of commerce was the proper instrument. 
Of mines there were several, grown old in tradition, but there 
were many others. Now that Miss Sparkes has the infor- 
mation classified, the miners can prove by her that no fewer 
than sixteen metals and minerals may be dug from Arizona 
ground. 

But it was to the less rich and far more spectacular industry 
which raises beefsteaks for the eastern market that Miss 
Sparkes turned for diversion. Even in those days Arizona’s 
cattle industry had supported as an annual by-product of 
prime beef steers the cowboy reunion. It was an old and 
settled land with a history running back to the year Grant 
took Richmond. For many of those years it had been the 
custom of the COW people to celebrate that ec arlier batt tle 
which unified a certain thirteen Atlantic seaboard colonies, by 
putting on a Fourth of July carnival of sports. In 1888, 
according to the records, Juan Leyvas, a Mexican vaquero, 
earned distinction by roping a bald-faced calf in something 
like twenty-six seconds and his feat was commemorated in 
enduring silver. ‘The shield, as big as a cow-puncher’s horny 
palm, engraved probably with a pocket-knife and setting 
forth the Leyvas victory in the cattle-snagging contest, 1s 
still preserved by Miss Sparkes. When she began transform- 
ing the sport, cowboy contests were run on a go-as-you-please 
formula. Some system was needed to make knot-headed 
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cow-punchers behave in an orderly manner. The pres- 
ence of a woman on the board had a quieting effect. 
For cowboy spirits—bar none—flare highest of all 
human spirits in the world. It was the stark 
animality of the cowboy that used to send .45 caliber 
revolver bullets through window-lights and signs on 
the frontier town’s Main Street; the same spirits 
caused tenderfeet to dance in a day once famed for 


color and clatter. Nowaday s, although somewhat 
subdued, cowboys continue to burst forth at inter- 
vals. They haze the horizon like fire in the tall 
grass; they lope madly through the streets on those 


spt ia occasions set apart for the merrymaking 
with which they relieve the monotony of a rigorous 
and lonely life. It takes more than a stern foreman, 
more than a hard-boiled arena director and more 
than a few modern store fronts and paved streets in a 
little Arizona city to curb a cow-puncher’s moods 
and yet to release them so that the flavor of the old 
West will not be lost when Mr. and Mrs. Tourist are 
out to see the sights. What it takes to do all this, 
Grace, so to speak, has. 

On the days immediately preceding those which 
Arizona sets apart as Frontier Days Miss Sparkes 
can be found at a mahogany desk surrounded by 
ereat orderly litters of printed forms, record-books 
as big as tables, long lists of cowboy sporting events, 
megaphones, painted muslin numbers to pin on 
brawny shoulders, pistols to start cow-pony and 
relay races, saddles, ropes, reatas, “chaps” for the 
handsomest cowboy in the parade and _silver- 
mounted bridles to reward the oldest contestant. 
Humanly speaking, her surroundings will include 
the three notable types of the modern rodeo follower. 
They are the middle-aged to elderly cattlemen, 
hardy, fun-loving and uncanny with the rope and 
piggin’ string; the younger ranch hands, filled with 
the notion that they can ride anything with hair on 

and qualify under the rules; and finally those 
odd critters, technically known on the range as con- 
test hands or show cowboys. The run of that 
dwindling herd of riders who make their living 
before the lens is recruited from among the lads 
who can ride like devils and can bulldog a steer in 
less than twenty seconds but who can’t tell a 
maverick from a dairy-herd yeatlin’ across a jump- 
able arroyo. 

It is rather a complex business handling a couple 
of hundred entrants in a Frontier Days contest. 
With the established tradition that has put the 
sports of the once-free frontier into printed rules- 
books has come a craftiness that often makes light 


of mere regulations. 


yonder over across the Rim, and from the 
steely-blue-eyed Celt through the gamut 
of whites to Mexicans and Indians, 
to ride by the rules, to enter what 
they are qualified for and to contest in 
such a way that the dudes will see it all 
as a show, 1s the small chore assigned to 
Miss Sparkes. Between whiles she has a 
lot to do that isn’t romantic at all. There 
is the immense gathering of statistics; the 
supporting of every community under- 
taking, from dressing a live spruce in the 
Plaza with Christmas gifts for the munic- 
ipal poor, to exploiting a few million 
dollars in highway bond money. Miss 
Sparkes also manages the annual five- 
county fair, and in the spring works on a 
remarkable pageant of ancient South- 
Western life, the Smoki Snake Dance. 
But it is in ’tending to a $20,000 rodeo 

that Grace creates the largest dust cloud. 

Her plans cause dignified business men to 
amble about their stores, offices or clubs 
with ten-gallon hats adorning their more 
or less classic foreheads in advertisement 
of the wonders of muscle and speed to be 


There are in this, as in all 
other known trades, tricks. Getting the cow- 
punchers who range in style from the sportive movie 
rider to the weather-gnarled old whelp from back up 





twenty-six saloons in full blast. 


for his 


on display when the corral boss shouts 

“Turn him out wild!’ and the first bronc 
comes sky-nicking out with a_ boy 
astraddle and hooking him fore an’ aft 
with large spurs. When the game is at 
its height and the grandstands are up and 
bellowing: “Ride ’im, cowboy!’’, Miss 
Sparkes feels she is truly in the midst of 
what she is fond of calling “‘Four days of 
fun—wild, rough, fast and furious, in the 
last and best West.” 

In the spring, when the business of 
shipping cattle is being got out of the 
way and the range-riders are in town 
cleaning up their affairs so they may come 
to fork a bronc or toss a few busy loops at 
the evasive calves and steers they drop 
into the office and ask about the rules they 
will ride under in the gladsome summer- 
time. Miss Sparkes tells them that this 
year they gotta all ride slick saddles and 
no pillas or bulges to help a contestant for 
the medal to remain on the frantic and 
broom-tailed hoss. 

And they say: 
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When Eustace Paul Ziegler went to Cordova, Alaska, as a missionary he found 


To these and others up the line he went every 


Sunday, converting them into chapels and taking up collections at the bar. 


While saving souls he painted canvases and is now famous 


Alaskan landscapes 


“All right, all right. I jest wanted to 
know. If that’s the rule, it’s gonta be 
rode that-a-way. Fair fer one’s ’tis fer 

t’ other.” Lyte ABBOTT. 


U Uv 


A Sporting Parson- Painter 
USTACE PAUL ZIEGLER didn’t set 


out to be a minister. The son of a 
clergyman and the brother of three he had 
decided that the Kingdom was already 
being well enough served by the Ziegler 
family. Besides, he was an irreverent 
young scapegrace with a hankering to be 
a painter, a predilection that was sanc- 
tioned by a father with an artistic bent of 
his own but with certain grim doubts as to 
this son’s ever being useful at anything 
else. His boyhood in a Great Lakes port, 
the scene of his father’s ministry, had been 
spent chiefly in prowlings about the docks 
and among the haunts of sailors and long- 
shoremen, and for painting and sketching 
at his “studio,” a sailor’s reading-room in 


































































































$1.70 in silver: 
total of Joseph A. Han!on’'s assets when 


Twelve birthdays 3 


knows sheep (he has chased woolies 


the loft of his father’s church, while he 
studied with the two foremost painters, 
Francis Paulus and Marie Perrault, 


+ 


al condition t 


oO 


who lived in the city. As 
his folowing his bent his father had 
manded that he make his living at it. and 


this he managed rather amazingly to do, 


taking any commission that offered, from 
reproducing clam-shells for a screntif 
treatise to copying old masters for a local 
art dealer. In the summers he s ruck out 
for the lumber camps in the North Wox 
where he worked at odd jobs, fraterni1 
with lumberjacks and timber-crutsers and 
painting and sketching on the side 

But there came a time when these mild 
scenes palled. He yearned for the “Sunt: | 
wilderness” and for settings and types 
more heroi mould. sO ONG da he Wrot 
i letter and when a few weeks later he 
an answer he chucked his paint-box under 
his arm and presented himself before 


father with the announcement that he 


of to Alaska as a missionary In p 
of it he displayed a commission signe 
Peter Irimble 
eranted on th 
the North Woods, old and 
cronies of the Bishop, that this young man 
was a “regular feller.”” For the dumb- 
founded father there was nothing left to 
utter but a prayer 


Rowe, Bishop ot Lias! 
! "ig ] 
Oath of Certain GeniZens ¢ 


respecte d 








a cheerful grin. 


arrived in Chicago and landed a job in the stockyards. 


all over Montana 
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Such was the 


. a runaway country boy. he 


Because he 


and now 


owns ‘em on the hoof in vast numbers) his cash 


assets have multiplied amazingly 


On a dark n 


MISSIONAL) 


scene of the 


eht in the 

\ i iledaatie Alaskan port of 
Cordova, the Copper Gateway of Alaska, 
dramatic 
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Phe Dragon was a general hang-out for every one, from 
Indians and dogs to engineers and such occasional visitors 
as financiers and authors looking for local color. ‘“Zieg” 
became the boon companion of them all. Under-sized, 
slim, fair of skin and with almost ascetic features, he might 
have posed as a spiritual model but for a bantering eye that 
dared you to take him seriously. A lightning wit and a merci- 
less practical joker, a deft liar under necessity, irrepressible 
and fearless, little ““Zieg’’ became the 1dol of the camp. He got 
into scrapes like the rest of them. His troubles were theirs and 
theirs were his. Every cent of his scant salary and all that he 
could beg, borrow or gain within his conscience were at the dis- 
posal of his charges. He would put on the gloves with any one 
twice his size and gloried when the combat ended with gore. 
On Sundays the floor was cleared, from the rafters there was 
let down on pulleys an altar, and ‘‘Zieg”’ read the service. To 
the various camps up the line he ‘‘mushed”’ for the same pur- 
pose, converting a saloon into a chapel if nothing better 
offered, and taking up a collection at the bar. And ail the 
while he was painting to his heart’s content, a gallery of types 
right at his hand. 

That was a dozen years ago. ‘Today things are changed. 
The railroad has long been completed and the Copper Gate- 
way to Alaska is a thriving modern town. Progress and Mr. 
Volstead have relieved the missionary of many of his former 
concerns. ‘The twenty-six saloons have given way to ladies’ 
specialty shops and fancy groceries. As a gathering-place for 
men the Red Dragon now shares honors with the Elks’, Eagles’ 
and Masonic halls, the Northland Club and the movie 
theater with its pipe organ, while three churches have grown 
up where none had been before. The scene of one-time fistic 
combats and sonorous snores has become the setting for 
sociables by the Women’s Guild. 

Meanwhile the sporting lay-reader has taken Holy Orders. 
At present writing he 1s rector of an artistic little church 
above whose altar hangs a copy of ‘The Descent from the 
Cross,”’ painted by himself. He is. still the irrepressible, 
slang-slinging, practical-joking crony of the fellows about 
town. In rough tweed knickerbockers, flannel shirt and 
wide-brimmed hat, his pipestem ankles stuck into thick-soled 
brogans, he looks like a cross between a college youth and a 
cowboy golfer. But Divinity School and the priesthood, 
year at the Yale Art School and the painters’ colony at 
Provincetown, and his responsibilities as a husband and 
father, have somewhat tamed his ways. As a painter of 
\laskan landscapes he has “arrived.” His murals adorn the 
Seattle ofhces of a steamship company, his pictures the walls of 
their passenger liners. His sketches, wood-blocks and etchings 
have ready sale and he has a steady revenue from altar-piece- 
designs, oil paintings, book-plates, illumi- 
nations and illustrations. It is rumored 
that he feels he can now give up church 
work for art in Paris. But, if this be true, 
he will be back. All Alaskans eventually 


early fall the 


building of the 


Copper River & Northwestern Railway come back! KATHERINE WILSON. 
into the great Kennecott copper proper- 
ties \ settlement of three thousand UU 
ls, dumped in almost overnight, Cor- 
Incye das ne maid — ‘ A Prosperous Sheep Wrangler 
Rock-breakers rail-splitters, engineers a Joseph A. Hanlon was a lad of 
yvors, loneshoremen, section hands twelve, home ties became irksome 
! ne-foremen these were the first and Joe Wrappe -d his worldly be longing sin 
hile in their wake swarmed the a bandana handkerchief and departed the 
usual cun of prospectors, adventurers, parental roof one dark night by way of an 
nd strays. There were twenty- elm tree, a branch of which swayed close 
x ns on the sing rle street. G mbline to the attic room window which lighted up 
wide-open Battle, irder and Joe’s humble lodgings. ‘The house was on 
Iden death were all but nig tele occur- afarm in the country district surrounding 
rence lo compete with the dives as a Chicago 
decent place of entertainment there had Joe had heard wondrous tales of the big 
built by an Episcopal missionary city and toward it he turned his footsteps 
lat the nearby town of Valdez Arriving in Chicago all on a summer's day 
the Red Dragon Clubhouse and it was to Joe counted over the $1.70 in silver which 
ire of this resort that the sp orting was his entire ( apital and then and there 
unter-parson had been commissioned. reached the conclusion that it was up to 
1 | Red Dragon offered everything ea to land a job without undue dé lV. 
that the saloons had except liquor The sights of the city could wait—and did. 


oker-games, prize fights, dances, music, 
The place Was 
there to 


food. 
full. Drunks came 


; 
t 
beds and 


strays and 


fellows 


bums, for a 
down on their luck, for a loan. 


The wind was blowing from the south 
and a pungent odor smote Joe’s nostrils. 
The odor was familiar. It was not the 
odor of attar of roses, nor anything sug- 
gesting myrrh or frankincense. It was 


always 
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more like unto that wafted on the breezes 
from Joe’s father’s barnyard—only more 
so. Joe traced the scent to its lair and 
arriving at the stockyards grabbed off a 
job as sheep wrangler. He wrangled sheep 
and did other jobs about the stockyards 
for four years. In that time he had seen 
all he cared to see of city life and had 
commenced to feel the pull of the open 
spaces. From stockmen who brought 
hipments to Chicago he heard marvelous 
tales of Montana and Wyoming. 

“! think Pl go out there and look the 
country over,” Joe told himself. ““There’s 
more room there tomove round. ‘This city 
life is somewhat cramping to my style.” 

Shortly thereafter there tumbled off a 
freight train at Billings a youth dressed in 
ragged overalls and jumper and with a 
merry Irish smile and dancing blue eyes 
but with little else about him to distin- 
guish him from other itinerants who trav- 
eled in the same fashion. But that smile 
and his personality were to prove open 
sesame to wealth and power for the ad- 
venturous boy. Joe strolled down the 
main street and turned into one of those 
places with swinging doors where stock- 
men foregathered. A burly flockmaster 
with his back to the bar, elbows on the 
mahogany and one heel hooked over the 
brass rail, spied Joe and motioned him over. 

“Want a job?” he inquired. 

“What doin’, kid?” Joe wanted to know. 

“Herdin’ sheep—forty a month and 
erub.” 

“Sure,” said Joe. 

\nd so Hanlon landed with both feet on 
the bottom rung of the ladder that was to 
lead him within five years to the goal he 
sought. He chased woolies up hill and 
down dale over the Montana prairies for 
a year and a half, then called for his 
“time” and told his employer he was go- 
ing into business for himself. 

He did—starting on a “shoestring,” 
buying and selling sheep in small lots. He 
soon worked up a credit and began doing 
business on a larger scale, expanding his 
activities with each succeeding year. 

In the last sixteen years Hanlon has 
handled probably more sheep than any 
individual commission man in the Treas- 
ure State. He’s made money, lots of it. 
\t thirty-five he had lost more money 
than most men make in a lifetime and he 
still had enough left to buy an interest in 
1 daily newspaper in Billings, erect one 

finest homes in the Sugar City 
nd retain a solid bank balance. 

Hanlon has traveled widely in. this 

itry and abroad but he gets his biggest 
k’’ out of his work. He likes it and he 
happy unless he’s plugging away at 
it. His career 1s only another instance 
howing that the right sort of personality, 
ead and application will carry one 
r alone the road to success than a 
e education without those qualities. 


A. H. Reep 
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A Milliner on the Move 


R hat ready to wear, or trimmed 
r you while you wait 1n your home. 
resome shopping in search for it. 
there is the intriguing surprise of the 
iction, for who would expect a milli- 

a morning caller, or a hat shop 
The novelty of it 
customers for 


arked at your door? 
made 


thousands of 
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Mrs. Meta C. Collins Hanen is an opportunist. 


camping by the wayside. 


Here she is selling a hat to a customer 


For four of her sixty-three years she has been 


seeing California from the sedan windows of her traveling hat shop 


Mrs. Meta C. Collins Hanen, who has no 
rent to pay and whose business ts on a 
strictly-cash basis. She Says: 

“ve always known how to trim hats. 
After twenty years of ill health I decided 
to put my millinery stock into a car and 
seek health in the open spaces. On my 
hfty-ninth birthday I made myself a 
present of a Ford sedan and started out. 
[ could count the times I had been in an 
automobile and I knew absolutely nothing 
about the mechanism of one. | am now 
sixty-three years oid and haven’t been as 
well in twenty years as I am today. I’ve 
made every cent of expenses and almost 
paid myself back the cost of the car—and 
I bought the thing right after Henry had 
boosted his prices, too. I don’t know as 
much yet about automobiles as the man 
who makes them but I am learning more 
every day. [make practically al! the re- 
pairs. So far, re-lining the brakes is about 
the only thing I’ve found too difficult 

“Of course, there were many doubter: 
when I started out. I 


met the positive 
statement that a woman of fifty-nine 
couldn’t learn to run a machine. Then 


there were all the troubles to be met with 





on the road, and the dangers. Well 
somehow they haven’t materi 
everything has been wonderful. 
in any occupation could have received 


more courteous treatment than I have. 

Mrs. Hanen lives in her car. B 
pact arrangement of racks she has 
verted the reir seat into a 
One of the front seats she has removed 
and tucked into the space a supply of 
groceries, cooking utensils, bedding and 


con- 


stock-room. 





wearing apparel. A small mattress folds 
up neatly and fits in back of the driver’s 
seat when not in use. A double-burner 
kerosene stove serves for cooking-pur- 
poses. And there vou are, with all the 
actual necessities of life! 

Mrs. Hanen usually stops in an auto- 
mobile camp ground when there is one 
convenient; at other times she merely 
parks her car and, arranging the bed in 
an inge nious Manner ona board icross the 
front seat, literally curls up and goes to 
sleep. She has visited almost 
county in the state of California, covering 
the rural districts and many of the small 
towns. Her travels have taken her 
through some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the West and brought her into 
contact with thousands of people. Natur 
ally her expe riences have been varied. 
She often meets with women who want 


her to let them have a hat in trade for one 


every 





they bought from a mail-order house, o1 
from a local milliner and found unbecom 
se] ?? ] < ! 
ing. “lhnd,-shes that men generally 
are opposed to hat-buying, and business 1s 
best for me when the lord and master of 
1 ] | ” 
tne Gomicii¢ psent. 
rl 1 { ‘<- Sa 
| here has been occasion tor some kindly 
1 ] " 
deeds W Hie making i round of calls 
Vianv a little girl has found herself po 
sessed of just the sort of hat her childish 
heart longed for, bedecked with dainty 
ros r flying two lovely long streamers 
of eayly colored ribbon—after mother 


has counted over the egg-and-butter 

money and decided that last summer’s 

faded little hat must do. 
NATALIE TALBERT GARDNER. 
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Back to the Land 


The Story of a Young Couple's Fight to Establish a Ranch Home 


ACK and I had _ been 
married for seven years, 
and each year we became 
more anxious to leave 
our home in the city and go on to a ranch. 
We talked about it, read agricultural 
magazines and went to state fairs where 
we picked out the kind of livestock we 
wanted—all red, to match my_ hair 


Duroc Jersey pigs, Durham cows, Buff 


Orpington chickens, Buff ducks, Bourbon 
Red turkeys and Irish setter dogs. 

We took our vacations in Jack’s little 
car, looking round the various farming 
sections. We visited Mr. and Mrs. Lord, 
and fell in love with their home and their 
pedigreed Durocs. Mrs. Lord was an 
invalid and had to go to a dry climate 
eight years ago, so they borrowed seven 
hundred dollars on their home and settled 


on raw land. They had a pretty hard 
time, but she got well, and they have 
made stacks of money on their pigs. For 


years, while the husband was sick in bed, 
Mrs. Lord took all the care of them and 


thrived on the work. ‘They are very 
happy. Their daughter will have a 
university education and they are pro- 


vided for for life. 

And then Dan bought 160 acres here 
near Oleander, and Jack fell in love with 
this district. We took our savings, some 
few hundreds, and put them into forty 
acres of this quarter section, 


By Margaret Redington Reid 





Here is the shack 


row money to make a new start on raw 
land in the cold winter, the family was 
as happy as mortals could be. 

They arrived on their land at noon, set 
up their tent and went to sleep, dead to 
the world. At midnight it began to pour. 
They got up and dragged in all their pos- 
sessions. From then on it rained almost 
every day. They lived in a sea of mud. 
But they tractored every possible minute 


green with the velvety grass, 
the wild flowers and the snow- 
capped mountains of spring. 

The 150-acre place we finally 
bought with Esterly’s money and our city 
home as partial payment, had trees, al- 
monds, cottonwoods and poplars, a house 
and barn. It looked as though it had been 
neglected for years, and the house was 
unpainted, a mere shell, standing on a 
little rise of ground away from any of 
the trees. But the ranch was fenced, and 
had a good crop of wheat on part of it. 
Also it had two wells, a big one for irri- 
gating, about a quarter of a mile from the 
house, and a domestic well and windmill. 

We had scared moments from then on. 
All our friends and relatives were so sorry 
for us, and predicted failure. The Kin- 
neys had left this very district fifteen 
years ago, nearly ruined by three succes- 
sive failures of their wheat crop. But 
Mrs. Kinney did say that the happiest 
vears of her life were spent down on that 
homestead when her six children were 
little. That encouraged me. 

Jack resigned his position and drew his 
last salary on May 1st. He and Mr. 
Esterly bought an old rusty car for $85, 
fixed it up and painted it. With Dan’s 
trailer it suficed to transport us and most 
of our household goods to the valley 
where we stopped at Dan’s place. We 

came down to our own ranch 
the next day, and got the 





and thus we were buying 
our ranch at last. 

Dan is Jack’s brother-in- 
law and anelectrical engineer, 
but he was brought up on a 
big vineyard and he _ has 
always wanted to go back to 
ranching. Finally an endow- 
ment policy matured; he 
borrowed some more money 
and got the land at a hundred 
dollars an acre, with water. 

“With water”’—those magic 
words! Without water, this 
country is good for nothing 
but grain, with a crop only 
every three or four years, 
according to the rainfall. 
With water—it _ literally 
“blossoms like the rose.” 
Grapes ripen very early; 
melons are huge and deli- 
cious; almonds, apricots and 





HAT makes many people want to get out 
into the country to raise things? Why are 
they so eager to get away from movies, street 
cars, cabarets, keep-off-the-grass signs and other 
products of modern civilization? Why do they 
crave isolation, heat, dirt, 
work and small or no pay? 
woman whose heart almost broke when she and 
her husband had to give up their new ranch in 
the great agricultural slump. But they are going 
back! The blood of the pioneers is in their veins 
—and when pioneering ceases to be the lure of 
the Far West, the distinguishing trait of the 
American character will have vanished. 
—The Editors. 


inconveniences, hard 
Read this diary of a 


tractor from the station. It 
is a caterpillar, and it climbed 
over the old ditches across 
the vacant land like a tank. 

Our nearest neighbor, Mr. 
Perrin, was cutting the wheat 
the former owner had planted 
on our place. He is a big, 
handsome, genial _ fellow, 
about forty, and has a pretty 
wife and three babies; they 
live in a nice modern bunga- 
low on their hundred acres of 
wheat land. He told us, 
with apparent reluctance, 
that the irrigating well was 
no good, that it would pump 
dry in two hours, and as the 
soil was river bottom land, it 
could hardly get enough 
water, anyway. Also that 
the domestic well went dry 








other fruits do exceedingly 
well. 

Jack came down in December and knew 
he had found what we wanted. Still, 
though we became part owners of our 
forty acres, no house nor building nor 
tree was on it, and as we were unable to 
sell our house in the city, we could not 
move to the farm. 

But Dan and Anna, his wife, and their 
boys came down. ‘They loaded their 
furniture on an old car with a trailer and 
started on a cold January day. Though 
Dan was over forty years old, though he 
had two boys to support and had to bor- 





and laughed at their discomforts. Their 
letters made us wild to come. 

All this time the back-to-the-land fever 
was getting us more and more. Jack’s 
best friend at the shop, Fred Esterly, was 
just as eager to start as we were. He had 
some money and we had our house. We 
thought we ought somehow to work out a 
plan. Finally I wrote to a real estate man 
in Oleander and asked him to try to trade 
our place in the city for a ranch. He 
offered us three different ranches which we 
inspected on a flying trip through a valley 





every summer. We were also 
warned about the rattle- 
snakes and the hordes of mosquitoes. 
We went back to Dan’s and pretended 
we didn’t mind, but it was hard work. 
We tried to find our real estate man, from 
whom we had bought, but he had changed 
his headquarters for the summer. ‘Then 
we all got sick with what the natives call 
“summer delight.” It was very hot. Our 
household goods, which had had to be 
unloaded from the trailer, were baking 
and coming apart in the sun, and being 
covered with dust. That day wasn’t 
pleasant. Each of us knew the others 
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A mutual feast 


thought we were “stung,” that we had 
been “‘sold,” had lost our money and our 
home, and would have to go back to 
town, a sadder and a wiser crowd. 

But none of us would admit it. The 
next day we all felt better, it was cooler, 
men came down to sandpump the domes- 
tic well, and to oil the windmill. At the 
end of the second day they had it pro- 
ducing water. 

However, the season was advancing, 
with the chances of a good corn crop, on 
which we had banked everything, growing 
fainter every day. We could not move 
down to the ranch till we had the big well 
on the pump and we were getting des- 
perate. Finally we located the realtor, 
and after several days’ work his men 
succeeded in getting the big well to pump- 
ing after a fashion, enough to start work. 


kK packed all our things on to the 
trailer again and moved into our new 
home. That shack was a sorry sight for 
a few days till I got the necessities of 
housekeeping arranged. As it had no 
room divisions, all the furniture had to 
stand in rows along the walls. One could 
tell the dining-room from the kitchen, 
and the living-room from the bedrooms, 
only by the sort of furniture parked in 
that particular spot. The house had a 
good floor and lots of windows. When I 
got the voile curtains and the green shades 
up and put up some box cupboards with 
white curtains, we began to feel more at 
home 
Not that Jack and Mr. Esterly had any 
time to feel at home, for they had to begin 
hauling the wheat hay off a thirty-acre 
piece they had selected for the corn. It 
was hard manual labor of a sort they were 
not used to. One hot day Jack came in at 
dusk and fell over on the bed, so tired he 
could neither speak nor eat. He tossed 
and turned in what seemed a high fever 
all night. We were miles from a doctor, 
Without ice, without cold water, without 
fresh meats or vegetables, with nothing to 
eat except canned stuff. I was frightened 
but in the morning he was all right again. 
When they had finished hauling the 
hay - the men began to prepare the 
ground with the tractor and the lister. 
he soil was soft, loamy and compara- 
tively level, so they could expect to plant 
it as soon as it was furrowed and irrigated. 
mustn’t forget the pups. Maggie 
Malone, my precious Airedale, made a nest 
in the side of a haystack at Dan’s and 
had eight brown babies. They were all 
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right till a fearfully hot day came along— 
I think it was 113 degrees—and all but 
three of the poor little things died. She 
wouldn’t let us move them to a cooler 
place, but finally I got desperate and took 
them in spite of her protests, laying them 
in the water, so that the three lived. 
took them down to our ranch in the 
machine, in a box of wet rags, with 
Maggie anxiously trying to crawl into the 
box all the way. 

Soon after we came, we noticed a 
strange wolf-like form slinking round our 
chicken yard at dusk and early in the 
morning. I shot at it with an old pistol, 
but missed it. It lived on a dead sheep 
across the road and slept somewhere along 
the big ditch, we thought. One day 
Annabel and I were wading in the water 
when we heard a peculiar whine from a 
hole high up in the ditch bank, under a 
drooping cottonwood. I investigated, 
and there, in the hole, found a nest full of 
tiny black and tan puppies. Before I had 
time to get my breath, a whirlwind passed 
me and the mother dog, our strange 
visitor, was facing me from in front of her 
pups. I retired rather hastily. 

Each day she grew tamer, however, and 
began to hang round the house, hungry as 
only a mother could be. She had a beau- 
tiful face and a white vest, but she was 
very emaciated and covered with dirt and 
burrs. One by one her puppies rolled 
down the bank into the swift-running 
water, and were drowned. At last there 
was but one left, and one moonlit night, 
from our bed under the almond trees we 
saw her taking it on its first foray into the 
world. A little black ball of fluff, 1 
trotted valiantly behind her. The next 
day, in broad daylight, she brought it to 
the house and crept off knowing she 
wasn’t wanted, leaving its baby innocence 
to make a place for it. No one could have 
resisted it, and we took it in at once. ‘The 
friendly little thing showed no fear of us, 
only an adorable confidence, and _ it 
refused ever to go near the hole in the 
bank again. After that we took in the 
mother, too, and bought more milk and 
bread to feed them all. Sheppie, as we 
called her, began to hold up her poor head, 
cock her ears and faitly scream with 
rapture if anyone gave her a kind word or 
a pat. Her coat became a shining, gor- 
geous black, and we afterward learned 
that she had been a valuable sheep dog, 
but had deserted the band when it passed 
our house, for motherhood came upon 
her. 
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Jack and our wild dog 


BY the middle of July we had to have a 
corn planter, so right after breakfast 
we all climbed into the old gray bus, and 
started off, going first for our mail. Let- 
ters from home seemed so good down here. 
And my sad irons came. How strange 
it seemed to be buying old-fashioned 
irons, after using an ‘electric one for so 
many years. And yet I found myself 
thankful to have them after getting along 
with no iron at all fora month. I could 
wear my underclothes unironed and not 
mind, for the sun and wind made them 
very fresh and sweet, but my wrinkly 
housedresses did distress me. 

We stopped first at the nearest neighbor 
north. I’d always noticed his place, for 
it is so new and neat. The owner was 
struggling with his tractor as we drove 
up, and of course the first thing Jack and 
Mr. Esterly did was to fix it. In the 
meantime I went into the house and met 
his wife. She was middle-aged and not very 
well, but cordial and friendly. They came 
from Ohio a year anda half before and 
bought this place. She was afraid to go 
across the fields for fear of rattlesnakes. 
Though I dreaded them at first, | soon 
learned to meet one without fear. 

The Ohio people had no cornplanter, 
however. At last we found one on a 
ranch near Morgana. 

It was a very attractive place, the house 
completely surrounded with grape trel- 
lises, bearing pale green bunches of 
grapes. There was a garden; corn was 
growing in long rows and the young fruit 
trees looked thrifty. Jack knocked at 
the door and a dark-haired bright-faced 
young woman showed them where to look 
for the planter. While they were gone 
she talked to me. 

They came there five years ago and put 
all they had into the buildings. They 
were from a little orange town in southern 
California and had been newly married. 
The first year the ground squirrels ate 
all the potatoes they planted. ‘Then 
their well went dry. “But we had bread, 
and a cow was given to us, and we had 
lots of tomatoes, so we had tomato soup. 
I hope I’ll never have to eat another drop 
of tomato soup!” 

The next year a well-digger dug another 
well for them on credit; a neighbor leveled 
their thirty-four acres and waited till they 
had raised eighteen varieties of crops to 

pay for it. This year they thought they 
would sell out and go back to their home 
town, but when a buyer came they 
couldn’t bear to let go. They are making 
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money now and expect to buy the twenty 
acres next to them. Their field of cotton 
is the finest we’ve seen anywhere. 

Their planter wouldn’t do, so we went 
on to a neighbor of theirs who owned one 
in partne rship with another man. It 
seems strange to borrow from a stranger 
miles away, ‘but we did it and he lent us a 
good one. 

We got home about noon and _ the 
planter worked splendidly. We got two 
old plugs, work horses, to use for their keep 
and they do very well. We are planting a 
few rows of Golden Bantam sweet corn 
and popcorn among the rows of milo maize 
and white Egyptian corn. Let’s hope 
the squirrels won’t prefer the sweet corn! 


T’S Saturday and they’ve been irrigat- 

ing for two days now. Fortunately the 
old engine still holds together. One man 
has to stay near it, but it keeps running, 
and so does the water! Glory! The rows 
are so very long that they can only do 
about twenty-five a day, but they are 
actually being irrigated! And the corn 1s 
growing wonderfully. It comes up in 
three days, though there are big roots on 
it within 24 hours after it is planted. | 
am so very happy now, and Mr. Fsterly 
is making merry again after the dark days. 

The people at the sub-station down the 
road have gone on their vacation, and 
they lent us their cow while they are gone. 
Jack goes down to the pasture and milks 
her night and morning. She is a regis- 
tered Durham and gives quantities of rich 
milk—about five gallons a day. We are 
just luxuriating in cream and milk and 
butter and cottage cheese. I find that 
after buying every drop in town for so 
long I have to remind myself to use it. 

But I haven’t a cooler as yet, and it is 
very hard to keep any food or to have 
appetizing things to eat. I try not to fuss 
as Jack is making a cooler as fast as he 
can. But the miserable ants are every- 
where and get into everything. The 
other night I started to pour out milk for 
supper, and both huge pans were red with 
the nasty insects. I wanted to cry, but 
the dogs and chickens didn’t mind the 
ants, so the milk was not wasted. 

All the neighbors are nice to us. Mrs. 
Gross gave us lovely yellow summer 
squash, tomatoes and all the green pep- 
pers we want. Mrs. Perrin gave us 
oranges and figs from their trees several 
times. One can never really appreciate 
the value of fresh things until one can not 
possibly go to town to get them. 

Yesterday I went up the road to sec 
young Mrs. Perrin. I get hungry for the 
society of other young women, and so does 
my Annabel for the society of other chil- 
dren. Mrs. Perrin is a sound, sweet, sensi- 
ble, hard-working wife and mother, inter- 
ested in the ranch work as well as in her 
children. She has pretty flowers and a little 
lawn she put in herself. She sent me home 
loaded with carrots, beets and tomatoes 

The Perrins expect to make lots of 
money dry-farming this year (1920), 
wheat may go to three dollars and they 
have a good crop. With the profits they 
intend to put down another well and 
irrigate. They expect to plant a big prune 


orchard soon. 

Os August now and the strenuous days 
of corn planting are over at last. A week 

ago they let the engine stop, having in one 
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long seventeen-hour stretch, irrigated the 
last row. It was a beautiful bright moon- 
light night and the men could see plainly. 
They took turns coming in to dinner, 
eating while the rows drank thirstily of 
the advancing moisture. 

One man had to stay by the engine all 
the time. Jack thus had a chance to read 
at his work for the first time in his life. 

They kept the car down at the well and 
I carried their lunch down to them. We 
ate it in the car, the only shady place. 
Oh, those leather seats were hot! How- 
ever, we managed to get away with dozens 
of hot biscuits and jam. Then I sat 
crocheting and embroidering for a while, 
enjoying Jack’s society. Then we put on 
our bathing suits, Annabel and I, and had 
a cold bath in the big pool that the water 
makes as it flows out of the pipe. One 
day a valve broke and we had to make a 
quick trip to Bakersfield. Luckily we 
found the right size and came home 
early. On the way we stopped at a little 
ranch in the suburbs and bought beauti- 
ful Elberta peaches, picking them our- 
‘They were the first of the season 
We put 


so ] 


selves. 
and I was delighted with them, 
them on the front porch to ripen 
could can them. 

Next day when I came back from lunch 
at the well I saw the horses standing at 
the front porch and went out there to 
chase them away. To my horror I saw 
that they had been up on the porch and 
eaten nearly all my precious peaches. The 
old gray horse looked so comically self- 
satished that it was really laughable, but 
I couldn’t laugh. I was tired, hot and 
half-sick and bitterly disappointed. | 


just cried as hard as I could, fairly wailed 
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Here are the chicken houses 





And here is the barn 
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as I poured water on the porch and 
cleaned up the mess. Now Mr. Esterly 
calls the old gray horse “Peaches.” 

When we finally finished planting and 
irrigating, I went up to sister-in-law 
Anna’s place and thankfully washed three 
weeks’ accumulation of clothes in her 
electric washing machine. I had washed 
out enough things in a rusty wash-boiler 
set on a box to appreciate that machine. 

Jack has been shooting rabbits lately. 
They are good eating and help out the 
finances. We feel a good deal as though 
we are eating our heads off with no money 
coming in and our tiny capital steadily 
going out. We can’t raise any vegetables 
this year for lack of time and _ rabbit- 
fencing. We were going to plant potatoes, 
but there are no seed potatoes so we'll 
have to buy them all winter. 

Jack took a morning off and finished 
the cooler yesterday. It is delightfully 
commodious, covered with the heaviest 
burlap, and it is very cool while the burlap 
stays wet. We haven’t the big pan to go 
all over the top and the wicks soon drain 
off all the water in the small pans we are 
using, but it is a great improvement. 


ACK and Mr. Esterly have been irrigat- 
ing again. ‘They suddenly discovered 
that the corn was beginning to burn and 
immediately got busy. The part they 
irrigated yesterday looked all right again 
this morning. Some people here say that 
corn only has to be irrigated twice the 
whole season, but we find that that is not 
true. Ours is about eight inches high and 
we have irrigated twice already. Our soil 
holds moisture well, at that. 
am so anxious to attend the farm 
bureau meetings, but as they are held in 
Oleander at night and we have no lights 
on our Car, We can’t go. 

The people at the sub-station are going 
to move away, and we may buy their 
livestock—150 chickens, a cow, a pig and 
some fifteen turkeys. We need them to 
eat up the waste wheat and, later, the 
corn on the place. 


$190 and we really can’t spare the 
money. 
[he pups have a cool place now. It’s 


funny to see all of them with their mother 
lying under the cooler on the damp 
ground. Annabel often crawls under there 
with them, and with her brown overalls 






However, they want | 


and her golden hair looks like a little 
Airedale herself. 
I will be glad when fall comes. Some 


days the heat and the bare brown plain 
everywhere make me long desperately for 
Puget Sound—the smooth shining water, 
the green trees, and the cool, damp, ferny 
woods. Yet I must not be weak, for now 
is our chance to make our future secure. 
Jack’s morale can’t be good if I whine, 
and I will not. 


E’VE been alone for a week, as Mr 

Esterly went to the coast for a while. 

It is good to be alone and not have to worry 
about an outsider’s capricious appetite. 

We had a fearfully hot stretch of four- 


teen days, but it cooled off very unex: | 


pectedly on the night of the 16th. The 


nights had been so hot we couldn't} 


sleep well and the mosquitoes flourished, 
though kept at bay somewhat by oil of 
citronella. Jack begged me to go back 
to the coast till the hot weather was 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Spot, intensely excited by this new game, darted after one fleeing member of the striped family 








The Strength of Iskwao 


HE Call had come. Outside 

the cave that was hidden on 

i high shoulder of the Selkirk 

sal the ledges were dripping 

in the spring sun; on southern slopes 

the frst mountain flowers—pale blue 

and red, with a sprinkling of star-like 
white blooms—had appeared, hesitantly, 
as though suspecting that the pleasant 


warmth might be merely a cruel ruse of 


winter. Only the  loftiest summits, 
swathed in snow and ice, were still 
a-crackle with frost. 

The Call came clearly to Iskwao. The 


she-grizzly, a giantess of her kind, for 
days now during the lengthening moments 
of wakefulness, had paced uneasily within 
the narrow confines of the cave. Other 
sleepers—marmot, skunk, raccoon, black 
bear—were awake and stirring outside; 
she, like all grizzlies, was a late riser. 
lhrough the breathing-hole at the mouth 
of the den there filtered an invisible 
elixir associated with southland zephyrs, 
swelling buds and freshly-turned earth. 

Iskwao knew that it was time to obey the 
summons. 

Her thick coat had the lustrous sheen 
of dark-silver; she was lank, although 
not so thin as might be expected after 
foodless months in this icy cell. Her 
normal weight was close to twelve hun- 
dred pounds; her forelegs—the right one 
slightly longer than the left —at the 
shoulder were as thick as a man’s thigh. 
Iskwao had yet to test fully the strength 
of her enormous thews and sinews. 

There had been a double drain on her 
vitality, for beside her was a downily- 
furred cub, scarcely larger than a puppy, 
and she had supplied him with food and 
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drink for nearly seven weeks. Within 
these prison walls he had been born; blind, 
hairless, an astonishingly puny offspring 
for such a huge parent. Yet to Iskwao 
he was the most wonderful creature on 
earth; and he was appealing, with his 
overly-big head and feet, comical expres- 
sion on his wistful face, and his irre- 
pressible playfulness. Moreover, he was 
distinctive for a little bear. Across his 
brown forehead and down his nose silvery 
hairs were already beginning to appear. 
Barring the disaster that sometimes over- 
takes even the children of the mightiest in 
the wilds, he would one day be a towering 
“blaze-face” grizzly. 

To the entrance of the cavern his 
mother went and thrust her nose through 
the aperture, drinking deeply of the rare- 
perfumed air. Then, with a shouldering 
lurch she broke through the thin coating 
of ice and snow and stood blinking on the 
ledge outside her home. Beside her, Spot, 
the wondering cub, gazed in awe at the 
great spaces snide before him. His 
vision was limited, as is that of his kind— 
at close range his mild, questioning eyes 
with their greenish-black pupils were 
veritable microscopes, although beyond a 
few hundred yards the world seemed to 
dissolve into fog—yet despite this he 
was impressed with the bigness of the 
place. A delightful place, too, for the 
atmosphere was filled with tempting, 


suggestive odors. Countless nooks 
to be investigated; mysterious cran- 
nies where, instinctively he knew 


there must be food. Iskwao later 
would teach him that rock-rabbits 
and gophers, tempting tidbits for any 
grizzly, took refuge in such holes. 

But she had no time for this now. 
Uttering a command, a low note deep 
within her chest, she began picking a way 
down the mountainside. Obediently, and 
because her action hinted of adventure, 
Spot followed. 

At the bottom of the cafon was a little 
stream just awakened from its ice-locked 
sleep, and toward this Iskwao lumbered 
eagerly. She drank and drank, raising 
her head now and then to test the air for 
the taint of enemies beyond the range of 
her vision. The cub too tasted the water, 
but found it chill and insipid. 

Having drunk her fill Iskwao started up 
a rock-slide on the opposite side of the 
gully and Spot, with a complaining 
whimper, for his tender feet were unused 
to travel, trailed in her wake. Now and 
then she stopped and waited for him to 
overtake her. She was going to a place 
where there should be an early growth of 
bitter-tasting berries-——the conditioning 
dose of the great plantigrades—and until 
she had her fill of them her shrunken 
stomach and digestive tract would be 
incapable of assimilating food. More- 
over, at this time she had no appetite. 

Yet the way was long and rough, and at 
last the cub, whining piteously, sat down 
and refused to move. She cajoled him 
with rough caresses, but he had had 
enough. Losing patience, she lifted her 
paw as though to cuff him into willingness, 
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but in the very act whirled and faced 
across the valley. That wireless telegraph 
of the wild folk—the wind—had brought 
a warning. 

For an instant she stood there, the ruff 
of hair about her shoulders and neck 
rising, while a rumble of anger came from 
her throat. Then, driving the cub ahead 
of her despite his frantic protests, she 
made for the summit of the divide, a few 
hundred yards ahead. She reached it, 
paused for a moment; then disappeared 


‘behind the skyline. 


ALLIDAY, whose fad was collecting 

big game—alive if possible, but dead 
when necessary—lowered his binoculars 
and spoke excitedly to his friend Brent, 
amateur naturalist, hunter of lions in 
Africa and walrus in the Arctic, who now 
lay smoking in the lee of a boulder. Away 
from them, Makoos, the Cree, squatted 
on his-heels. 


“There’s our grizzly, Jim!’ exclaimed 
Halliday. “Cub with her. We'll get 
both.” 


Brent took the glasses and squinted 
through them. 

*‘She’s a whale,” he announced. “‘Big- 
gest female I’ve seen. Grizzlies are hard 
to trap—but you might doit. You'll need 
something as strong as a steel safe to hold 
her.” 

“And we've got it!” declared Halliday. 
He waved to Makoos, who stood up 
straight without effort and glided to the 
white man’s side. At that moment 
Iskwao, the cub still ahead and com- 
plaining, was outlined against the sky 
nearly a mile away across the gulch as she 
hesitated for an instant and looked back 
before dropping from sight. The Indian, 
scorning the binoculars, stared hard for 
a few seconds, then spoke knowingly. 


“She see us. Smell us, mebbe. Not go 
far. Cub too young to moosh. 

Halliday nodded comprehension. 

“Where can we find her?” he asked. 

Makoos pondered this. Then he 


pointed far down the canon, where the 
long and narrow draw debouched sud- 
denly into a great flat, a dead-brown 
carpet of brush and marsh, through which 
was woven a single silver thread—the 
river. 

“Two, t’ree days she do nuttin but 
drink, drink,” spake the Cree. ““Bimeby 


get hungry. Plenty fish in river. She 
go ketch um.” 

Halliday smacked his palms. 

“There you are, Jim!” he cried. “We'll 


hit back to the main camp tonight and get 
the outfit. Tomorrow we'll set the trap. 
By the time she gets ready for fish, we'll 
be all set for her. Lord, what a bear!” 
Makoos uttered a warning. 
“Be plenty careful. She tskwao bear; 
gottum cub. Fight like ’ell.”’ 


HEN the saw-toothed divide at last 

shut off the hated taint of Man, the 
she-grizzly’s perturbation vanished. By 
inclination she was good-natured, yet 
highly distrustful of all things not easily 
understood so long as this tiny cub relied 
upon her for guidance and protection. 
Trappers familiar with the species would 
have pronounced her to be a “moon- 
faced” grizzly, and therefore more ami- 
able than her “‘dish-faced clansmen, who 
are invariably killers. At this moment, 
Iskwao wanted nothing so much as to be 
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left alone until she had once more accus- 
tomed her system to the food she must 
have in order to live. 

Once out of sight of the men, the 
grizzly mother halted in consideration of 
the agonized Spot, whose feet were raw 
and bleeding. The tonic she wanted was 
not far from here, and, after soothing the 
cub with food and drink, she cached him 
in a thicket of young larches and set off on 
her search. 

For a long time the cub lay very still 


where his mother had hidden him, but’ 


at last his infantile restlessness and 
curiosity were not to be denied. He 
decided to investigate a little way into the 
highly interesting surroundings. 

A shrill “‘skee-ek!” that came from the 
left made him prick up his ears. An old 
cony who had come through the famine 
season in excellent fashion, thanks to his 
farsightedness in laying by a store of 
skilfully-cured grass, was regarding the 
young grizzly with misgiving. Perhaps 
the small rodent saw in the cub a potential 
enemy who would some day dig him out 
and devour him, and he was taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to publish to the 
world a warning against all bears. Spot, 
who had no more designs upon the rock- 
rabbit than a yearning for companionship 
and play, minced confidently toward the 
cony, who sat on a flat stone. The object 
of affection stood fast as long as he dared; 
then, with a panicky “‘ke-ack!”’ vanished 
beneath his resting-place. 

Slightly puzzled at this unwarranted 
behavior, Spot thrust his nose into the 
entrance of the cony’s den and breathed 
deeply of the warm scent. Within the 
little bear stirred an instinct implanted 
there by countless generations of grizzlies. 
He began to dig. 

But not for long. The sharp rocks hurt 
his tender paws and, with a petulent 
whine, he stopped. Characteristically he 
then forgot all about conies and decided to 
walk just a little way further along the 
slope. For fifty yards he went before a 
sudden strong scent halted him. 

He lifted his head quickly to see a 
startling apparition confronting him. A 
few paces off, appraising him with cruel, 
lambent eyes, was a great tawny animal. 
A morose cougar, unpopular at home since 
his mate had presented him with five 
beautiful little spotted kits, had been 
following the dim, almost invisible wild 
life trail, and had walked almost on top of 
the young grizzly. The mountain lion’s 
cunning brain deduced that the cub was a 
runaway; the mother undoubtedly was 
some distance off. ‘There might be time 
for a quick kill—flight— 

Whether Spot saw the stark murder 
mirrored in the cougar’s a eyes, 
or whether he was startled by the fact that 
the cat crouched suddenly, could not be 
determined. In any event he did the one 
thing to do in time of trouble—he bawled 
for help. 

His squeal was instantly answered by 
an angry, bellowing roar from among the 
brush clumps higher up the inchne, just 
as the cougar’s muscles tensed for the 
spring. The cat glanced up quickly, as 
Iskwao’s heavy body came _ crashing 
through the undergrowth. ‘Then, so 
rapidly that his movements seemed 
merged into a single gray-brown flash, the 
sleek slayer leaped aside and was fleeing 
down the slope. 
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The she-bear’s great bulk heaved into 
sight. Her small eyes burned like smol- 
dering coals as they peered about for the 
thing that had menaced her little one. At 
last she caught the scent of the mountain 
lion where he had flattened on the ground, 
and her rage broke bounds. With cough- 
ing roars she dug and bit at the ground as 
though her enemy were hiding there; then, 
apparently ashamed of her outburst, she 
hastened to the cub and began licking its 
imaginary hurts. 

They slept that night in a little depres- 
sion on a high shelf, a partially sheltered 
spot where Iskwao could wind the 
approach of foes from any direction. 


T was two days later that the cub had 

his first lesson in foraging and saw a 
display of his mother’s astonishing 
strength, although he did not appreciate 
it. To Spot, his mother was everything; 
she was omnipotent; there was nothing 
in the world that she could not do. 

Her appetite was returning now, and 
she was leading him down the steeps 
toward the river flats. She walked slowly, 
head low, her nose investigating curiously 
cleared-out places at the edge of rocks. 
Spot, full fed and happy, gamboled about 
her, now racing ahead with an awkward, 
shambling stride, now rolling on his back 
and nipping his own waving paws. 

Suddenly Iskwao stopped with a 
“whuff!” of pleasant anticipation and 
thrust her nose deeply into a hole that 
ran back under a huge flat stone. A 
gopher family called this place home, 
seemingly relying upon the fact that the 
slab of granite which half hid the burrow 
weighed close to a ton. 

This obstacle did not deter Iskwao. 
She was interested chiefly in the fact that 
beneath the rock the gopher hole was very 
shallow, and probably would require no 
digging. Leaning forward, she caught the 
rock with the edge of her forepaws and 
invoked her mighty strength for the lift. 
Her huge arms swelled as her muscles, 


layer upon layer of them, knotted—and 
the huge stone tilted! 
It was too much for the gophers. ‘I here 


were frightened squeaks and a_ wild 
scurrying and Iskwao, allowing the rock 
to fall back in place with a ground. 
shaking thud, sprang into action. Slap! 
slap! went her forepaws, this way and 
that, and each slap meant a gopher. 
Spot, intensely excited by what seemed to 
him to be a new game, darted after one 
fleeing member of the striped family and 
chased him into another hole. That wasa 
great moment for the cub, and_ the 
thought of it lingered pridefully for days. 
He had _ pursued something that was 
actually afraid of him! 

Returning to the looted gopher-den, 
Spot saw the last of the unfortunates 
vanishing down his mother’s capacious 
throat. As an appetizer, the gophers 
suggested more food; each was but a small 
mouthful for Iskwao. She moved on 
toward the river. 

Here had once been a large lake; the old 
beach line was still distinguishable on the 
face of the cliffs. Ages ago a cataclysm 
had split the hills at the lower end of the 

valley and the water had drained away, 
yet the river which had fed the reservoit 
still remained, wide in spots and with 
occasionally a deep pool. Likewise there 
were wonderful rifles which the cutthroat 
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She struck the cage tremendous 
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flailing blows, but with no more effect than if she had been battering a rock. 


Then she sought to tip the whole thing over 








and bull trout loved during the still, hot 
days of July and August. 

Wild hay that would reach to the 
shoulder of a tall man but which was now 
brown and bent from the weight of heavy 
snows the previous winter, guarded 
Iskwao’s advance. She was following a 
trail that she had taken many times 
before, one which deer and elk also knew. 
On this narrow path on almost any morn- 
ing in spring, summer or fall, one might 
meet that real lord of the wilderness, the 
unhasting skunk, on his way to water; a 
silent-footed bobcat slipping through the 
grass--or a she-grizzly. 

In one spot the river looped itself like 
a great serpent, and at the point of the 
curve was a backwater; still, black and 
deep. Here debris gathered steadily, to 
be dislodged by the first cloudburst that 
would send the stream foaming out of its 
banks. Out on a log which projected into 
the pool, against whose upstream side 


was a scum of rotted wood and grass and 
other lees and dregs, went Iskwao. 


Before trusting her weight to the stick, 


however, she tested its buoyancy. One 
end of it was jammed solidly into the 
bank. 

Spot, watching from shore, for the nar- 
tow foothold which his mother trod so 


confidently seemed hazardous, saw her 
bend over and peer intently for several 
moments into the depths at the edge of 


the scum. Then the cub stiffened with 
excitement, for so clear was the water 
that even from where he sat on haunches 
he could see something long and silvery— 
and alive—floating toward the surface. 

A resounding splash, and the right paw 
of Iskwao hooked into the water, a 
curving stroke. The next instant a 
fifteen-inch Dolly Varden flapped and 
gasped in the grass. Iskwao scuttled 
ashore, killed the fish and ate it. Then, 
licking her shops in keen relish, she 
returned to her vigil on the log. 

But the commotion had _ frightened 
other big trout lurking beneath the drift- 
wood, and Spot soon grew weary of 
waiting for his mother to catch another 
fish. So intent was she in her study of 
the pool, ready to strike the instant a fish 
appeared, that she failed to notice the 
cub wandering down the shore. It was a 
dull clatter, followed immediately by a 
shrill squeal of fear, that apprised her of 
the youngster’s absence. 

Almost in a single leap she was off the 
log and roaring her way through the 
brush in the direction of the cry. Smashing 
headlong through a thick clump of wil- 
lows, she stopped, doubt, anger and fear 
each struggling for dominance. 

Before her was something the like of 
which she had never seen. It was a box- 
like affair, some six feet high, four feet 
wide and eight feet long. Iskwao knew it 


instantly for the work of Man. Two 
sides of it were open, but slatted with 
what seemed to her to be stout brown 
sticks—in reality steel bars three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and three inches 
apart. These were held in place by heavy 
oak planks at top, bottom and ends, the 
wood being covered on the inside with 
thick wire mesh. Two horses had strained 
and sweated to drag the cage, loaded on a 
sled, or “go-devil,” to this place. 

Within the thing, nose thrust through 
the bars, was Spot. 


OR an awful moment Iskwao stared, 
numb with horror. Then she went 
mad. 

Hurling herself on it, she tore and 
slashed until her claws were split at the 
end; she ground her teeth sickeningly on 
the bars, yet, puny-looking as they were, 
they defied her to destroy them. She 
struck the cage tremendous _ flailing 
blows, but with no more effect than if she 
had been battering a rock. 

Then she sought to tip the whole thing 
over, as though an opening might be 
hidden in the bottom, but at the cub’s 
instant wail of alarm she refrained. 

Spot, whimpering partly in fear at his 
own predicament and partly at the ter- 
rible spectacle of his mother’s wrath, tried 
to tell her how he had somehow walked 
into this place to investigate a fish— 
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Makoos had baited it with a dog-salmon 

and had been unable to get out. The 
trap door, ingeniously contrived by Halli- 
day, had worked perfectly. But Iskwao 
had eyes though not ears for her cub’s 
plight. 

‘The heinousness of 
imprisoning of her cub 
and for fully five minutes 
raged at the unyielding thing. 

Then she quieted down and began to 
study the situation. She examined the 
cage from every angle, but it seemed to 
have no weak points. She tried gnawing 
the wood, but gave up when it was 
apparent that she was making no head- 
way. Eventually, despite the cub’s 
outcries, she tipped the cage over, but 
found nothing to encourage her. —— 
ically and carefully, she rolled it back a 
before. 

Then, as though beaten, overwhelmed 
with the disaster that had befallen her, she 
sat on her haunches close to the bars and 
nosed the cub, making comforting sounds 
in her throat. At last, when she nursed 
him, his whimperings ceased. ‘The sun 
wheeled up to the zenith and began its 
drop into the western peaks. Shadows 
cast by willows clustered along the river 
stretched further and further into the 
stream, and still Iskwao sat with her 
imprisoned baby. 

She had no thought of food for herself, 
although in reality she was desperately 
hungry. Her one thought was that she 
would not leave the cub. Perhaps, too, 
she even felt a dumb sort of gratitude that 
he was alive and uninjured, though kept 
from her by this cruel contrivance of 
Man—accidents are usually associated 
with death among the wild folk. She 
would stay. 

Then something carried to her by the 
breeze across the flat made her look up 
sharply in fresh alarm. At the same time 
she heard the distant neigh of a horse. 


this crime—the 
struck her again, 
longer she 


ALLIDAY had halted his rather 

imposing 
the flat, and with Brent and Makoos 
started through the grass for the river. 
The Cree, who carried no weapon save a 
sheath-knife, was content to let the two 
w shite men lez ad. Hallid: iy went ahead. 

“There isn’t a chance in the world 


began Brent abruptly, but a hiss from 


” 
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pack-train at the edge of 





Makoos silenced him. At that moment 
they topped a little rise. Just beyond, not 
more than a hundred and fifty yards 
away, was the trap, half-screened by 
brush. 

“Empty!” 
laugh. ‘Then: 

“My God! You’ve caught the cub.” 

The reproach of his words was drowned 
in the vicious report of a rifle. Halliday 
had dropped suddenly to knee and fired at 
a silver-gray bulk rushing toward them 
with the speed of an express train. 
Iskwao, seething with the thought that 
these man-things had come to kill her 
helpless cub, had appeared from behind 
the cage, startling, ominous, dangerously 
close—and charged. 

The second rifle added its voice; the 
crackle of shots echoed from the slopes. 
Once the onrushing bear seemed to shrink, 
even falter—but she kept coming. ‘The 
she-grizzly was gloriously living up to the 
reputation of her kind for “carrying lead.”’ 

“Damn _ these metal-patched bullets, 
srent!” cried Halliday excitedly. He 
took quick aim and fired once more, and 
Iskwao almost fell—but did not. Then 
the click of the firing-pin upon emptiness. 

“I’ve stopped lions with ’em.” 
3rent, cool as always, punctuated his 
words with shots. ‘But—I’m damned 

Twenty yards away was Iskwao, a 
slavering demon, blood-flecked foam on 
her opened jaws; head rolling wildly—the 
danger sign of the fighting grizzly. With 
the snap that spitefully announced he had 
shot his last cartridge, Brent’s coolness 
left him. He whirled and fled. Makoos, 
courageous Red Man, backed away, 
eripping the haft of his knife; then he too 
weakened and ran. 

Pounding in their rear, face drawn 
with horrible fear of that which was just 
behind him—so close that her panting 
grunts seemed in the back of his neck 
Halliday. He had no chance, and 
he knew it. The others, ahead of him, 
would get away. He would die- 

A sheaf of tough grass tripped him. 


said Brent loudly, with a 


came 


With a gasping scream he fell—fainting 
as he dropped. Brent and Makoos, 


unseeingly raced on. 


LMOST on top of him, the grizzly did 
a curious thing. She stopped dead in 
her tracks and raised her head, listening. 
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The one sound that her ear drums recorded 
above all others, an appealing cry from 
her cub, came again. With a rumble of 
frenzied anger, she wheeled and dashed 
back. 

What mattered these man-things now? 
They were cowardly; they had fled. They 
had hurt her—more than she had ever 
been hurt before. But her cub— 

She reached him, and her wildly-rolling 
eyes searched for danger, but there was 
none. Yet the man-things would come 
back; instinct whispered that. As pur- 
suers they never gave up. 

In her eagerness to get at the cub, to 
fondle him, comfort him, she thrust her 
right paw between the bars. To her 
astonishment the bars gave, separated 
slightly. Her brain, ordinarily sluggish, 
worked like lightning now. She inserted 
the other paw in the same slot—and pried 
Forgotten were wounds in this moment of 
brilliant inspiration. 

Corded muscles stood in great knots on 
her forearms. Sinews rooted to her back 
and running over the shoulders to the 
chest, tautened, raised in thick ridges. 
Suddenly she seemed contorted, lumpy, 
out of shape—and at that instant there 
was a splintering sound as two bent bars 
sprang from their sockets. Then the cub, 
wriggling in his delight, was through the 
opening and being showered with rough 
kisses. The cage that had once held an 
insane gorilla had been vanquished by 
Iskwao, strong with the wonderful power 
of mother-love. 

What, indeed, did the man-things mat- 
ter now! She was sick, shaken to the 
tough fiber of her being. She was bleeding 
from every wound puncture, and there 
were half a dozen of them, yet none was 
ina vital spot. But the Deity who created 
her had likewise given her knowledge of 
simple remedies for ills. She knew where 
there were more of the bitter-tasting 
berries; she would find a freshly-broken 
pine, and lick off the pitch, rich in tur- 
pentine; she would swallow quantities of 
resinous needles from the conifers. She 
would live, somehow, because she had the 
will to live. 

Nothing mattered, with her cub beside 
her once more. Nor was it of consequence 
that she staggered and weaved on her feet 
as she led him through the spring dusk 
into the sanctuary of the hills. 





LITTLE stifled cry 

Came to me as I tried to sleep, 
“Spare! Let live before we die! 
It seemed from the garden 
Could it be my flowers, 
Scourged by the north wind, 
Scorched by the sun, 
Waiting, half-dead, for rain that did not 

come! 

—Was that the moan 
Of orchard trees struggling in vain 
Yo bring their buds to flower? 
Long, long I lay 
Pondering the drought; 
My own throat tightened; 
My own mouth parched; 


N ig ht Rain 
By Mira Maclay 


With Hower and tree 
I quivered in the quivering dark. 
But, hark! 
Was that the wind out of the south at 
last? 
It must have been in deep 
Of dreams I heard a hushed voice say, 
“Come! Go with me!” 
\ touch—I drifted, aimlessly, 
Through wide realms of cool space— 
Past meadows zoned with new mown hay 
In uplands, fresh from showers; 
Down by a sea that lulled white sands. 
Then, suddenly, a dear familiar place, 
My garden of another May! 


Larks sang and lilacs bloomed. 

A bride (or was it the apple tree?) 

Blushed and blew a kiss to me 

The willow reached young arms. 
away, 

A patter as of joyous feet, 

Dancing unweariedly— 

Nearer—‘No! Let me stay!” 

I woke. The air was sweet, so sweet, | 

Could violets be in bloom? 

New flowered the almond bough, 

Tossing athwart my window pane; 

Close to it pressed a morning-glory— 
wet! Ah! now 

I knew my dream-guide: 
brought the Rain! 


Far, far 


night had 
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Those Who Watch Over Us 


Drawn by Will James 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Tumbling Glacier 


One of the few advancing glaciers in North America, on the slope of Mount Robson, British Columbia, 
the highest peak in the Canadian Rockies 
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Debt to Pay 


By Hugh Johnson 


Author of: Officer of the Day, etc. 


The sun was 
drowsily drooping 
into a sea of a 
color for which the 
temperate zones 


have neither name 


nor belief ° 


HIS story begins in the Lava Beds. 
Trooper Schneider was then a 
young gozzling-fuzzed Bavarian 
who managed his English with 
dificulty—heavy footed, stubborn as a 
market pig, awkward and cheerless. The 
regiment called him the Square Head, the 
men baited him, the First Sergeant swore 
at him, and the Captain supplicated the 
regimental penates and prayed that he 
would desert. But he did not desert. 

“T hafe enlisted for five years,” he told 
the Machiavellian corporal who was 
cursing the service; “out off me you can 
make no fool,” and he wrinkled up his 
bulbous nose, set his strong white teeth, 
and stood by his bunk, a monument of 
porcine stubbornness. 

“Oh, well, perhaps an Indian will kill 
him,”’ sighed the Corporal hopefully. “‘If 
I had the courage I’d muster him out with 
a shotgun.” 

Two weeks later F troop was almost cut 

to pieces in the Canada Seco, a box ravine 
with perpendicular walls, lined with howl- 
ing savages—the cleverest ambuscade of 
Chief Joseph’s desperate resistance. The 
troop, retreating and paying for its tem- 
erity with every foot it lost, managed to 
carry away its wounded, until Schneider, 
an arrow through both knee tendons, 
dropped unobserved into a little crevasse 
and was not missed until he had been left 
midway between the lines. 
_ It was young Lieutenant Corliss, newly 
joined from West Point, with the dream of 
just such an exploit hot in his head, who, 
dangling his own life from the slightest 
skein of chance, galloped thunderingly 
back under a swiftly concentrated shower 
of arrows, lead and spears, and brought 
the fainting German out. 

“l’ve recomme nded you for your M. H., 


all right,” groaned the Captain when it 
Was over and they were back in the garri- 
son, “but, oh boy, some day I’m going 


” 
to get my revenge.’ It came soon enough. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Private Schneider, newly discharged from 
the hospital, hobbled up to the youngster 
the same day. 

“Zur,” he said, saluting, “I gome from a 
very olt Bavarian family in der serfice off 


der household off Hochberg. Dereinn iss a 
moddo, ‘A life vunce safed iss a debt to 
pay, derefore blease to discharge your 
striker. I vill remain mit you.” 

“Good lord, Schneider,” protested the 
startled officer, “not all the time?” 

“Until der debt iss paid.” 

Corliss did not wish to discharge his 
striker, but it might as well have been 
done in the first place, for Schneider took 
charge of the officer’s horse and his rooms 
and when the other soldier rebelled beat 
him nearly to death with a boot-jack. 


HEN at length Corliss married and 

the little Corlisses came, still 
Schneider was the mainstay of the house- 
hold. He was not precisely a servant. 
In his self-appointed task he insisted on 
his own way. 

“I tell him what I want,” said Mrs. 
Corliss, “and he is very respectful in 
receiving orders—and then doing pre- 
cisely what he was doing before. He is 
like the mushroom that forces its way 
through the asphalt pavement, unobtru- 
sive but certain to prevail—but what 
wouldn’t we have done without him?” 
For in fat season and lean season he 
had followed the modest Corliss for- 
tunes until the time came when thirty 
vears’ service entitled him to retire. 
Young Freddie had just graduated from 
the Academy and been assigned to his 
father’s old troop. 

“IT am sending in your retirement 
papers today, Schneider,’ General Corliss 
told him. ‘“‘You’ve earned your rest.” 


““No—blease—der debt iss not paid. I 
shall go mit Freddie. I haff prung him 
oop.” 


Good lord, you stubborn Dutchman— 


what debt? 
about.” 

And that was the first real intimation 
that Corliss had of what was in the Ger- 
man’s mind.” 

“Der service—dot was chust for der 
obbortunity. I haff yet a life to safe.” 

Schneider had never become the lovable 
figure that his life of unfailing loyalty 
suggests. He was the same old wrinkle- 
nosed pessimist, and with Freddie, whose 
nurse he had been, he was a censor of 
habits and morals. When the General 
told his son what to expect there was 
instant rebellion. 

“Best not kick against the pricks, 
Freddie my boy,” chuckled the old man. 
“*You’re saddled and you can’t escape.” 

And it was so, but the General found 
some satisfaction in the situation when 
the regiment was whisked from Cuba to 
the Philippines with no home leave. The 
General went to San Francisco to see his old 
command and found Schneider pottering 
among the sacked horse equipment, in the 
shadow of the transport, and after they had 

talked a while he placed his hands on the 
old man’s shoulders and said earnestly, 

“Schneider, you've brought him up— 
you've lived at his side. I want to know 
the square truth: is he sézll fit to be his 
mother’s son?” 

“He iss my leedle poy,” countered the 
German. ‘He iss no saint, but you can 
remember dot old Schneider is sitting on 
der cover. He iss a goot man, und py 
kolly he vill stay dot vay if ve haff to 
koop him on der kopf to geep it so.” 


HE new American Military Govern- 

ment knew nothing about Lotan save 
that it was a spot on the map seaward 
from the Moro group. There was plenty, 
with Moro raids, blight and starvation, 
to keep the Colone! commanding the 
district busy without exploring Lotan. 
His orders to young Corliss were: 


I owe you too much to talk 
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“T can spare you but one man 

“‘Sergeant, don’t send Schneider,” whis- 
pered Corliss to the Sergeant Major in a 
breathlessly inspired aside. 

“*__and there’s nothing but a junk with 
a native crew. The wind will take you to 
this outlandish Mazoba_ bay,” and the 
Colonel jabbed his pencil at the map, “but 
it will be three months before it will bring 
you back again. ‘The current rips through 
the Zopato channel like a millrace and the 
trades do not turn until July. There’s a 
tribe at Zagoba—don’t ask me ks it they 
are. They’re starving, and you're to ti ike 
five thousand sacks of rice and establish a 
government. Do you get that?” 


HEN Freddie was stowed aboard the 
junk he faced Schneider. 

“De odder man vot vas detailed iss in 
der hospital,” he explained, and when 
they were a hundred yards from shore 
continue d as an adde nd: 1 to the same sen- 
tence, “I put him dere. 

In the middle of the Zopato channel the 
tail of a China Sea typhoon caught the 
little junk, swept most of the Visayan 
crew from the deck, stripped her clean of 
matting sails and bejucca rigging and for 
six black, blinding hours tossed and 
played with her in cat-and-mouse fashion, 
and in the end, its maw satiated with a 
plethoric taking of junks, sampans and 
lorchas, lifted her keel clear of a seventy- 
foot wave and tossed her halfway up the 
lava shingle of the beach at Lotan. She 
burst like an egg-case dropped from a 
fifth-story window, and there, seated 
among boulders of brown rice-sacks, over 
and among which played rivulets and 
glaciers of loose grain, Corliss came to 
consciousness. He rubbed his eyes, 
brushed the wet hair out of his face, and 
addressed himself to optimism. 

“Well, poor old Schneider’s gone. 

But there was a stirring in the loose rice, 
and a voice said 

“Iss it that you have 
again, Freddie?” 

“Pointedly and distinctly, no. 

Vhere was no sign of present human 
life. By a little bight that dipped in from 
the sea to where the jungle lay over the 
low hills in a purplish green of new- 
washed verdure stood skeleton frame- 
works of charred bamboo pilings, the ruins 
of a village street, but regular'y spaced, 
and thrust so deep into the mud of the 
tidal flats that they had crazily resisted 
the storm were grisly totem pikes, ten 
feet in the clear, and grinning from the 
top of each, save here and there where the 
wind had dashed it to the ground, was an 
impaled, half-withered human head. 

“Sweet Auburn,”’ commented Corliss, 
into whose boy’s years war had crowded 
too much for a balanced sense of propriety 
(which seems to result from a starved 


safed my life 


” 


experience), “‘loveliest village of the 
plain—” 

They found a weazened, half-witted old 
man moping among the ruins. He had 
seen white men before—Spaniards—and 


he threw himself groveling on the ground. 
They fed him, and Corliss, to whom his 
father had taught the Indian sign manual 
which, to an extent at least, speaks any- 
where, tried to convince him. 

“Lotan,” he informed them with bitter 
wisdom, “‘is no longer the island of beauti- 
ful women. The Moros have passed this 
way—” he waved toward the 


A Debt to ay: 


line of 


heads. ‘Go, white men; there is nothing 
that you seek here.” 

“We don’t want any chocolate eclairs,” 
urged Corliss. ‘‘We started out to feed 
some one and it might as well be you. Go 
and bring in your people.’ 

‘Schneider,’ he continued, when the 
little man, trotting off toward the jungle 
frieze, stopping every twenty steps to 
squat and reconnoiter the rear in precisely 
the manner of a retreating rabbit, had 
disappeared with a dive into the close 
growing nipa, ““do you know what’s going 
to happen? This island is not in the treaty 

this Lotan; there’s a native potentate 
of some kind, I believe. It’s off the trade 
routes. You observe our craft. They’ll 
chalk us off to the typhoon and forget us. 
I had rather grace a cannibal table as 
master of the board than as_ hors 
d’oeuvres. I think I shall be a king. 

“T know vun or two kings meinself, 
Freddie. It iss bad lousy pizness. Ve 
shall pe no king.” 

The Moro raid had left perhaps four 
thousand people in the island of Lotan. 
By tens and twenties they dragged them- 
selves to the beach to be fed. The tribe 
had escaped the blood mixtures that have 
mongrelized the people of the archipelago, 
and the Lotanese are clear-skinned 
Malays, well built, well figured, and as 
simple as the Arcadians. Corliss had 
rescued them from extermination by 
starvation. None had seen the junk 
come, and there was not enough of it left 
for recognition. ‘They were inclined to 
regard him as a fortuitous storm-deity 
and he lost none of the advantage of the 
belief which amused him. With a mind 
trained to organize and execute he 
plunged into the construction of a state 
with all the enthusiasm and much of the 
method of a boy with a miraculous box 
of lead soldiers. 

He rebuilt Lotan, but he built it on a 
Vauban plan—like a citadel with escarp- 
ment, palisade and moat, in a place that 
commanded the ruined rice fields and 
received a water supply by an ingeniously 
devised bamboo-pipe gravity system. He 
instituted a school system with Schneider 
as Minister of Education; he organized, 
armed and drilled an army that comprised 
every able-bodied male, and when he felt 
himself secure from a second Moro raid 
and the spring planting was done, he had 
time to address himself to the true formu- 
lation of a general scheme of government. 
It was a fearful and wonderful thing. He 
was bound to no narrow and _ pedantic 
theories of political economy; he had no 
high purpose; he was responsible to no 
master; he was just a whimsical, humor- 
ous boy with a passion for efficiency, a 
straight-seeing conscience and a wealth of 
common sense. The governmental plan 
of Lotan was somewhere between the 
municipal charter of Modesto, California, 
and the Caliphate of Bagdad. 

There was, for instance, the police force. 
Corliss had a desk sergeant, a weazened 
little monkey of a man with the face of a 
caricatured Irishman, the arms and great 
splay, prehensile feet of a gorilla. His 
name being inconvenient, Corliss called 
him Brannagan. Upon him and the Force 

by the same process Casey, Callahan 
and Cooley—there being no cloth for 
uniforms, Corliss painted brass buttons, 
stars of office and stripes of rank. They 
were taught to whirl clubs, to lean against 
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lamp posts, which had to be installed for 
that purpose, and—there was no need to 
teach them to strut. There was a fire 
department and a city council. Corliss 
introduced the game of baseball and gave 
form and meaning to the already existent 
band, from whose bamboo i instruments he 
could never eradicate the minor quavering 
wail of the native melodies in their ren- 
dition of Hot Time, and The Bully, which 
happened to be the army anthems at that 
time. All these things smacked of Mo- 
desto, but the assizes and the dignity of 
the state belonged i in Bagdad. Corliss tried 
to introduce the jury system, but on the 
first trial day the sentence of the judge 
was that the prisoner’s ears should be cut 
off and fed to him. The assizes were 
therefore the outgrowth of necessity. ‘The 
boy had landed in undershirt and riding 
breeches. These had long ago disap- 
peared, and that accounted for the robes 
he wore. Also it was early apparent that 
rather the dazzling splendor of an Oriental 
Court than the democracy of the Western 
world was necessary to hold the respect 
of savages, and the assize came to be 
held under an awning with halberdiers of 
the Force and fanbearers on the dais and 
Schneider as recording& clerk at the desk. 
It was here that Corliss learned that he 
had not acquired the entire confidence of 
his people. 

The case on the docket was a contro- 
versy between two claimants of a carabao, 
but instead of the wrangling parties Cor- 
liss looked down from his seat to see an old 
woman standing beside a formless figure 
swathed tn pina cloth. He looked inquir- 
ingly at Schneider, who was watching his 
face with the keenness of a hawk. Silence 
had suddenly fallen across the packed 
audience. It was the hush of tense expec- 
tancy. Suddenly the boy knew that 
every soul below him, even the old soldier 
at his feet, was in some secret that had not 
been told to him. He rose, hot anger 
mounting in his throat— 

“What the devil— 

But the old woman had begun speaking: 

“Imperial Potentate of the Concaten- 
ated Hoo-Hoos,” she began in the required 
formula, “the young women of the realm 
wish to return and our hearts yearn for 
our daughters.’ 

“Young women—Schneider, what the 
hell is this?—there aren’t any young 
women in Lotan. I thought you said— 
thought I knew—Ah-h—” He reached 
back for the arms of his chair and grasped 
them firmly, mouth parted, face white. A 
low murmur ran through the crowd and 
was lost in the thick foliage of the over- 
hanging banyan. 


ITH a deft twist the old woman had 

stripped down the pina veil. ‘There 
stood before Corliss, a girl. White men re- 
turned from long lonely exile in the East 
Islands have been known to stop in the full 
current of the crowd in Market street, star- 
ing with droop-jawed admiration at are 
American woman, young, old, short, fa 
tall, plain, homely, and passable. They 
are reconstructing a painfully acquired 
and abortive standard of beauty. Corliss 
had been looking at battered and ancient 
savage women for the greater part of a 
year, and he had learned to see a kind of 
comeliness even in them. He was gazing 
now at an unbelievable young dream of 
tropic loveliness. Her hair was a fluffy 
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Corliss was gazing at an unbelievable dream of tropic loveliness. He said hoarsely, **Take that woman home 


blue-black cloud, and there twined in it— 
rchids. Generations of head-burdened 
mothers had bequeathed a stateliness of 
carriage. Her eyes were very large and 
not unintelligent, and they were beautiful. 
She lacked the stiff struttingness of the 
Winged Victory, but she had nothing to 
envy in its perfection and she was some- 
what more scantily dressed. 

“Carlotta Arojas,” said the old woman, 
and she deposited something on the edge 
of the dais. Corliss did not observe her, 
but Schneider handed it up to him. It 
was a royal patent from the Spanish 
crown. It granted to the Arojas family as 
one hacienda, the island of Lotan, with 
all its cocoa trees, pearl-fisheries and its 
people as appurtenant to the soil, all to be 
held and administered under the Manila 
government. 

‘What seems to be the idea?” said Cor- 
liss, but he said it hoarsely. 

‘White men have never come to Lotan 
save for one thing,” prefaced the old 
woman, launching into her set speech, 

women. We have not always trusted 
the Imperial and Concatenated Hoo-Hoo. 
But it is not best that our women should 
continue to live in the hills and apart 
from the young men and their parents. 
If there is anything else that the white 
men desire, it 1s money. “The Spanish 


government computed the value of a 
cocoa tree at two pesos by the year. 
(here are one hundred thousand trees in 
Pearls have been found in the 
bay, as great as any in Sulu. There are 
the fields and the forests. 


Lotan. 


The people 





and put some clothes on her™ 


thought that if the Imperial and Con- 
catenated would take a wife, he might 
remain among his people and that there 
would be no more women taken from 
Lotan.” 

Schneider was instantly on his feet, his 
stubble of gray hair bristling. 

“Freddie!” 


“Sit down.” For once the German 
obeyed. Corliss’ right hand was trem- 


bling, he closed it tight and banged the 
arm of his chair. 

“Take that woman home and put some 
clothes on her.” 


HERE was a moment of consternation 

among the crowd. The old woman 
glowered fiercely, the young one drew the 
pina across her shoulders and her eyes 
blazed. This was the occasion of the first 
of Corliss’ “my people” speeches. He was 
not a speech maker. He had regarded the 
rehabilitation of Lotan as an interesting 
joke. But he had occasion to speak to the 
assembly at the assizes. ‘These speeches 
abounded in translated American slang, 
and sometimes began, “Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen,” sometimes, “unconcaten- 
ated hoo-hoos,” and once or twice, col- 
loquially, “Say, you people.” But this 
time Corliss went to the edge of the plat- 
form, held out his hand and forgot that 
he was trying to make a speech. 

“My people,” he said, “I didn’t come 
here to take your women. I don’t know 
anything about women—and that isn’t 
all, by a blamed sight. I don’t want to 
know anythirg. at least that way.” It 


was the boast of an overgrown and some- 
what bashful boy. “‘And I didn’t come here 
to make money. I just happened to come 
here, and when I did, I found you skulking 
among the hills and starving to death. 
You were just a little bit better off than 
monkeys—not much. I knew how to 
make better houses than you had made, 
and I taught you to make ’em. I knew 
how to make you stronger against the 
Moros, and the next time they come 
they’re going to know they’ve been some- 
where. I knew how you could get more 
rice from the fields and with less work and 
you're getting it. Nobody has suffered on 
account of my being here unless he 
deserved it, and then he got what was 
coming to him. I didn’t piddle with your 
religion and try to change your way of 
living to suit mine. I hadn’t planned then 
what I wanted to do, but I have now. 

“This paper says that Carlotta Arojas 
owns the island of Lotan and it might as 
well say that she owns all the people on it 
and that every time you plow a furrow 
you do it for her—that’s wrong. I don’t 
want your trees and your pearls and your 
rice or your women—but nobody else is 
going to take ’em either. I’ve started out 
to make a people of you, and by God 
I’m going to do it!” 

It was a speech the people could under- 
stand. ‘They did not cheer because they 
did not know the use of cheering. But 
they took it away with them, and in little 
groups of twos and threes and tens they 
considered it. It marked the beginning of 
an era, but it also marked the beginning of 
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dissension. ~The women came back from 
the hills and Carlotta Arojas remained. 
There were still faithful henchmen of the 
Arojas family and they were high people. 
There was no open rebellion, but Carlotta 
Arojas, alone of all Lotan, dared to pass 
Corliss in the street with a high-held head 
and black eyes fixed scornfully to the 
front. 

Schneider also found the speech sig- 
nificant. 

“Freddie,” he said his urbane and 
reflective manner, “I vas tinkin’ about | 
puild me a leedle boat, und ve take a try 
mit der trade vinds for der islands. But 
dot speech dere mit dot peautiful girl und 
all prove me vun ting—you is yet no nasty 
stinger. Dere iss still someding to be done 
und also dere iss no vun to teach der school 
but me. I dink I let you stay yet a leedle 
vile.” To which cryptic comment he would 
add nothing by way of explanation. 


HE Moros came at the close of the 

rainy season, but all that ever went 
back were three slightly wounded men ina 
single canoe, and they were released pris- 
oners. Corliss reviewed the troops for 
them—a thousand fighting men—and 
then put the Moros in their boat with food 
and water. 

“You tell Datto Ali to come and see for 
himself—only next time there isn’t going 
to be any return ticket.” 

The Lotanese loss had been insignifi- 
cant. When it was all over Corliss’ ser- 
vant ushered in a caller. It was Carlotta 
Arojas. On her right stood her scornful 
mother and on her left a sturdy young 
Lotanese buck whom Corliss had called 
the leader of the opposition. They would 
take no chairs. The girl was dressed in 
Filipino ceremonial—a sort of stiff coif of 
grass cloth that stood about her comely 
neck like an Elizabethan ruff, a pina 
camisa, and a trade print skirt that con- 
sisted of an endless sack, the reef drawn 
tight round her waist and the end thrust 
under its own twist. 

“T have come,” she said haughtily, “to 
thank you for saving my people. This 
is the first year we have not paid tribute.” 

It was a sort of defiance. Corliss’ first 
thought was anger. His second was some- 
thing else. After all, he could not have 
admired tame submission. She was the 
daughter of a line of chieftains and she 
looked it. 

“*I—] wish we could be friends,” 
impulsively. 

“You come to Lotan and steal my 
people and my home, and you wish to be 
friends with me? Your day in Lotan is 
nearly done. Over half the men who 
fought yesterday will follow me when the 
time comes, and then all will follow me 
and I shall send you—back to the sea 
where you came from.” With her words 
came anger. It did not repel Corliss. Her 
arms were stiff at her sides, her small head 
was thrown back and her eyes seemed to 
take on a sort of lambent quality that 
fascinated him. He moved a step closer. 

“How long will you stay here?” But 
she answered for herself, “Until you are 
tired. Your people! They are your toy. 
You are not a man—you are a young boy. 
Where a man’s life is, his woman 1s there 
also. The people say this and they know. 
You were offered a Lotanese woman—am 
I a hag that I should be told to go home 
and dress? I cvas dressed—I was dressed 


he said 
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bride. My own women 


, 


as a Lotanese 
laughed at me.’ 

Corliss had not a word to say in reply. 
When she was gone he stood exactly as he 
had been, his hand still resting on the 
little table, his lower lip caught gently 
between his teeth, the look in his eyes very 
distant. He was not thinking. He was 
experiencing alternate surges of hot and 
cold nervous prickling that thrilled up and 
down his spine and left his throat dry. 
He walked to the door. He could see the 
three figures retreating up the narrow 
street, the bent figure of the old woman, 
the free stride of the young man, and the 
high-held head of the girl. He watched 
her until she had passed out of sight. 
Then he passed into the street. 

Some naked brown children were flying 
kites. He sat on a stone and watched 
them. Finally he called one of the round- 
stomached little mites over to him. The 
child came, obediently enough, but its 


brown eyes were filled with awe and 
terror. The look thrust into him like a 
knife. He got up and walked on. He 


stopped at a stilted grass hut. It was the 
evening hour. An old woman was pot- 
tering over the earthen pots on the 
cooking platform. A slatternly girl thrust 
her fist into her mouth and stared at him 
fearfully. He went in and joined the 
family at supper. He had often done this 

himself sitting on a chair while the 
intimate circle squatted about the pots. 
He did not do so this evening. He took 
his place in the circle. Instantly the 
chatter of laughing conversation hushed. 
He made a quick meal and went to his 
own quarters. Schneider was at_ his 
table pottering over his evolution of the 
Lotanese alphabet. 

“Schneider,” he said, “have I done 
what I’ve done here because I loved these 
people—or have I just been playing a 
game! 

Schneider scarcely looked up from his 
book: 

‘Freddie, could you Jove a nikker!”’ 

Corliss fairly leaped at the old man. He 
caught the bony shoulders in his grip and 
shook them mercilessly. 

“Tt’s a damned lie— 
a lie!’’ 


” 


OME ONE was at the door. It was a 
breathless native, eyes wide, face fixed 
in a mask of terror 

“The sickness, Concatenated—the 
black sickness—oh, come!” 

Corliss had seen Asiatic cholera, and he 
knew how the doctors fought it. Medicine 
would not avail. He called the people 
together and plead with them. He tried 
to tell them how the disease was carried 
and what must be done. They looked up 
at him dumbly, stared at each other in 
glum hopelessness, and went their sep- 
arate ways. The building of houses and 
the training of an army, this man knew, 
but the plague was another matter. They 
understood about that. It was a curse 
sent from some other god than the white 
man’s god—and it was sent to avenge some 
deadly sin. The cure lay in chants and 
incantations, in learning the cause of the 
god’s anger and expiating it. “The power 
of the municipal charter of Modesto, 

California, vanished at a breath. The 
pe ue of the Caliphate of Bagdad 
could no longer dazzle. From nearly for- 
gotten race-memories old Malay fetishes 
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were dug out. They painted their bodies 
with hideous daubs of yellow, green and 
black. The nights were red with their 
propitiating fires and hideous with the 
shrieks and wails and groans of their 
dances and primeval orgies. The dead 
were borne through the streets sitting 
upright in grass hammocks, and _ the 
women beat their breasts and wailed in 
front of the houses. At first they regarded 
Corliss’ earnest protests with a sort of 
shamefaced avoidance. As their terror 
became dazed and frantic they defied him, 
and at last black looks and even threaten- 
ing gestures warned him of a dangerous 
and open hostility. 

At this juncture he went to Carlotta 
Arojas. She at least was not terror- 
stricken and she heard him thoughtfully. 

“They no longer believe in you,” she 
said. ‘Perhaps what you say is true. But 
they think that your coming has brought 
the sickness. I can not help you in this way. 
The other white man has been here. We 
have provided a boat. I have decided to 
help you to escape. They are going to kill 
you tonight.” 

“T don’t want to escape. It’s a lie that 
they aren’t my people. It’s a lie that I do 
not love them—I—” he paused in his 
excitement and stood directly in front of 
her, looking square into her eyes. “Do 
you believe in me?” he asked. 

She did not answer him. She could not 
meet his eyes. Her glance lowered and 
the red mounted in her cheek. The rush 
of a great emotion almost numbed him. 
He started to hold out his hands to her 
but gripped them firmly at his sides. 

“Then we can save them,” he said. 

His plan was to stake everything on a 
desperate chance. With a people whose 
every act in propitiation was a help to the 
disease there was no merit in attempting 
a personal fight. They must be taught to 
save themselves. Then, perhaps, work 
might be of value. The people would no 
longer listen to him, and he spoke through 
Carlotta. His plan was to isolate ten men. 
There was a desperate chance that some of 
them were already infected but he decided 
to take it. It was a wager of his life 
against the sickness. If after a week 
there had been no taking of the ten, living 
as he prescribed—then the people were to 
follow him. 

He scarcely slept in that week. The 
walls and floor of the house were drenched 
in boiling water. The water that they 
drank was boiled. Their food was cooked 
and served under pina cloth to keep it 
from flies, and he guarded every move 
they made. All day, gaunt daubed faces 
pressed and circled about the low door, 
and at night silent black figures skulked 
about the windows. In the village the 
terror was raging with redoubled fury. 
The death wails never ceased. The girl 
came to him every day with a report of 
what was toward in the village, and when 
at the end of five days and the proof of no 
pre-infection was complete, he was so full 
of enthusiasm that he seized her hands 
and attempted to waltz her about the 
packed yard, but she eluded him. 

“Tt is not done yet,” she warned; 
old faith is hard to shake.” 


‘6,1 


the 


HILE the saved ten were converts the 

people regarded Corliss with sus- 

picion. Hemarshalled his small force and 
‘(Continued on page 75) 
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The Surprising Yes, friends, we have a water shortage and 
Benefits of a other disagreeable visitations like grass- 
Reduced Harvest oppers or the hoof-and-mouth disease in 
some parts of the Far West. Crops are 
short; copper is low and lumbering has slowed down a bit. 
Sure, we admit all that, but— 

There is another side to the picture. It is true, for 
instance, that California has the smallest wheat and barley 
crops in the memory of the pioneer with the longest beard, 
but nevertheless most of the farmers are grinning joyously. 
Why? Because they are getting $18 to $25 a ton for hay 
which a year ago brought $8 a ton. The loss on the short 
grain crop amounts to less than $12,000,000 while the in- 
crease in the value of the hay crop exceeds $40,000,000. No 
wonder the farmers who have hay to sell—and they vastly 
outnumber the grain farmers—are beginning to whistle. 

Nor is the parched and stunted wheat a total loss. Thou- 
sands of acres have been cut for high-priced hay, and for 
stubble pasturage the sheepmen are paying $2.50 an acre 
where a year ago they paid 25 cents. 

Yep, the Far Western fruit crops are short. Prunes, 
raisin grapes, apples, apricots, plums, pears, they’re all in 
short supply or will be—bui they are bringing ihe grower. real 
money. A year ago the apricot crop was so large that 
hundreds of acres of luscious fruit failed to find buyers; this 
year even the smallest sizes have been picked and sold at a 
profit. Last fall apples 
brought little more than the 
cost of the freight; this fall 
the grower with a short crop 
will do better than he did last 
year with a large one. 

In January a grower with 
sixty acres of winter lettuce 
flipped a coin to decide 
whether he should turn the 
crop under or nurse it along 
in the face of a glutted mar- 
ket. A few weeks later he 3 
sold the crop for $25,000. = 

Yep, Far Western crops are y 
short, but nevertheless they’ll 
put money into the produ- 
cers’ jeans. 


U U 


Good Business in Prospect 
for Fall and Winter 


Industry during the past 
spring suffered from indiges- 
tion. There was too large an 
output. It has been reduced. 
At the same time the condi- 
tion of the farmer shows 
Improvement and_ the first 
sincere effort for economic 
rehabilitation is under way 
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The Man With the Woe 


Which means that the slump won’t last long. 
For three years wholesalers and retailers have 
been buying from hand to mouth; no huge stocks of 


in Europe. 
It can’t. 


goods are to be found on any merchant’s shelves. Even a 
small buying movement will empty them and produce 
orders for the manufacturers. 

The one danger is that manufacturers this fall will be 
tempted to increase their output too fast just as they did in 
certain lines last year. Take it easy, gentlemen. It’s far 
better to make deliveries fifteen days late than to beg for 
orders and bank credits. 


U U 


We are sorry, very sorry. If the Japanese, 
stirred up and spurred on by their yellow 
press, continue to commit suicide as a pro- 
test against the exclusion of all Asiatic 
immigrants, it hurts no one except the relatives of those 
choosing this means of emphasizing the protest. If Amer- 
icans are insulted in Japan, there will be a decrease in the 
number of American tourists, but the exclusion law will 
stand. If the Japanese boycott American goods, maybe the 
tariff on raw silk will be raised. But exclusion will remain 
in force. 

We are sorry that Japan should take such deep offense, 
yet after all the real offender was the Japanese Foreign 
Office with its “grave conse- 
quences” threat. If harikari 
is to be committed as a pro- 
test, it ought to be done on its 
doorstep. 

And pretty soon Canada 
will at the request of British 
Columbia do a little exclud- 
ing of its own. 


U U 


The Noisy Race for Political 
Predominance 


At this writing, with the 
Democrats just beginning the 
endless routine of roll calls, 
it looks as though three noisy 
months were ahead of us, 
with no telling what the count 
of ballots will reveal in No- 
vember. One thing is certain, 
however: Irrespective of the 
nature of the Democratic 
ticket, Coolidge will not win in 
a Harding walk. His chances 
improved with the selection 
of Dawes as his running mate, 
but there is enough discon- 
tent among the farmers to 
place a number of normally 
Republican states in the 
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Who wouldn't be an outdoor enthusiast in the enticing surroundings of the Utah Agricultural College at Logan, Utah? This is the re 

girls’ rifle team that has carried off honors galore, even defeating the boys twice in succession. Judging by the ” 

appearance of the girls, it won't be long before they'll succumb to a bombardment of arrows nt 

doubtful column. If the Democrats put up a liberal ticket |The Great Speaking about prohibition and the low } th 

and stay away from the wet-and-dry issue, the race should — Value of price of Scotch, the Far West in various * 

be extremely interesting even without a LaFollette bobtail — pjain Water spots is having a demonstration of the high 

party. value and the great usefulness of plain, ae 
We reiterate, however, that the noise of the political battle ordinary, common water. Irrigators have always appre- 

is merely noise. From the standpoint of the average man’s ciated this value, but the city dweller who merely has to es 

bread and butter it is of little consequence who is in the — turn a faucet does not realize the importance of an unfailing pes 

White House and what party dominates Congress. After supply until the open faucet remains dry at the moment 
all, the restrictions placed on the conduct and actions of | water is needed to cook the dinner. That’s what happened 

those who administer the country’s affairs are so tight and in Salt Lake City some weeks ago. Owing to an especially of 

binding that no outstanding results affecting you and me heavy and wasteful demand the insufficient storage of the Gi 

intimately, personally and at once can be expected from regulating reservoirs was suddenly exhausted and _ large Pi 

either party. To us the price of wheat, cotton, copper and _ sections of the city had no water. th 
beef is of far greater importance than the complexion of the All kinds of consequences followed. The routine of 
label on the White House gate. thousands of households was upset. Because no water was 

u vy available to cool the machinery, many steam power plants | 

* had to shut down, electric lights went out, theatres had to é 

What Happens You, friend reader, will forgive us if we close and street-car service was curtailed. - 
on the Inside of revert frequently in these columns to the It was an eye-opener. It taught Salt Lake the value and 
Our Schools? necessity of thinking about our schools and necessity of ample storage for emergencies. It is reinforcing 

what goes on in them. From year to year the determination of Los Angeles, San Francisco and other | 
we are supplying more beautiful, better equipped and better communities to protect themselves against similar occur- | 4 


arranged school buildings; everybody is interested in the 
educational plant because everyhody has to vote for {be 
bonds and wants to keep his children out of fire traps, but 
how many of us show a real and continuous interest in the 


rences. 
u U 


The experience of Salt Lake City was a 


Why Public 


courses of study, the methods and aims of the educational Qwnership foretaste of what may happen in Los 
processes going on inside the buildings? Fails to Gain Angeles and San Francisco unless the 


Out here in the Far West we have demonstrated our will- 
ingness to pay until it hurts for educational purposes. In 
1920, for instance, the public education expenditures for the 
entire United States amounted to 1.7 per cent of the total 
income of its people. In the Far West, however, Montana 
spent 4.4 per cent of the Montanans’ income on education, 
North Dakota being in second place with 4.0 per cent, Utah 
following with 3.8, Idaho with 3.4 and Arizona with 3.1 per 
cent. By contrast, Maryland spent only .8 per cent of its 
people’s income on education. 

We of the West have demonstrated our willingness to dig 
up money for schools, but we are not yet ready to take a 
sustained personal interest in the greatest, most important 
factor affecting the world’s progress—the goal and the 
method of education. 


thoughtless waste of water is stopped. 
Owing to the severe drouth of winter and spring, the reserve 
supplies of these cities are far below normal; they will be 
sufficient if users will practise economy, but it is difficult to 
expect the average citizen to be economical with water when 
the men in control of the city’s affairs waste weeks and 
months in precious time and delay the bringing-in of an 
additional supply. 

The city fathers of San Francisco knew for months that 
the city’s reserve supply would be almost gone in December 
unless the winter rains were ample and began early. They 
knew that an additional supply was immediately available 
across the bay. To carry this water into the city, a sub- 
marine pipe line would have to be built. Speed in con- 
struction was essential. On January 23rd the Board of 
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Public Works advertised for bids for the pipe. On March 
4 the city engineer recommended that the lowest bid, made 
by a New Jersey concern, be accepted as it was $22,000 
below the price quoted by a local concern. A week later the 
Board of Public Works awarded the contract to the Eastern 
firm which promised delivery of the pipe early in August. 

Enter the politically minded city fathers. The local 
concern objected; “home industry” should have been given 
the contract. Pressure was brought to bear on the poli- 
ticians. They yielded. Knowing the necessity for utmost 
speed, they directed the Board of Public Works to cancel 
the award of the contract to the Eastern firm and advertise 
for new bids. Late in June the slow jaws of the courts were 
closing down on the disputed contract, and the definite 
award was not made until completion of the pipe line before 
1925 had become impossible. 

The politicians risked a water shortage for a city of 700,- 
ooo, invited a suit for damages and were willing to pay 
$22,000 more than was necessary for the sake of a few votes. 
This instance demonstrates why the public-ownership move- 
ment is making such snail-like progress. 


U U 


Though sometimes the existence of the 
to Remedy an 4pparatus that brings the blush of shame 
Ancient Wrong to the cheeks seems doubtful even here, 

America is one of the few nations posses- 
sing an active and troublesome conscience. That conscience 
is now getting in its deadly work, stirring Americans to a 
realization of the shameful and brutal wrongs inflicted by 
them on the aboriginal Americans, the Indians. As a result 
of this awakened conscience Congress during the last session 
passed more remedial Indian legislation than the most opti- 
mistic friends of the submerged race had a right to expect. 

One of the new laws conferred citizenship on all Indians 
not yet enjoying that privilege. This action, however, does 
not change the legal status of the Indian; he remains a ward 
unable to obtain redress in any court of the land except 
through his autocratic guardian, the Indian Bureau. 

A second act appropriates $5,500,000 for the construction 
of the San Carlos dam behind which the flood waters of the 
Gila river will be stored. When that dam is completed, the 
Pima Indians will be saved from the starvation that has 
threatened them for fifteen years. It was no fault of theirs. 


America Starts 





NEWS NOTE — MORE OFFICIALS WILL BE 
* NEEDED TD GUARD BORDERS. BOOZE AND 
COPE SMUGGLERS MAY BE LARGELY INCREASED BY. 




















SMUGGLERS BRINGING IN JAPANESE IN THE FUTURE. 
Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


An Ever Increasing Problem 
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the Los Angeles Times 


The Radi Misn’s Bankes 


Peaceful and skilled farmers, they had irrigated their fields 
with the water of the Gila for a thousand years before the 
whites came. The settlers diverted the water above the 
lands of the Pimas, leaving them none at all. The Indians, 
having the status of incompetent minors, could not bring 
suit to save their water rights except through the Indian 
Bureau, and the Indian Bureau did not act. Now at last 
sufficient pressure has been brought on Congress to right 
this wrong—though at a heavy expense to the Pimas who 
agreed to pay their share of the dam’s cost. 

The third constructive piece of Indian legislation is an act 
empowering and directing the President to appoint a com- 
mission of three for the purpose of straightening out the 
complicated land-title problem of the New Mexican Pueblo 
Indians who in the course of the years lost five-sixths of 
their irrigable land through the continued intrusion of 
squatters who could not be removed except by the Indian 
Bureau which again failed to act. Much depends on the 
personnel of the commission; if a fair, impartial and sensible 
board is appointed, the work should proceed with despatch 
and give satisfaction to all parties. But if New Mexican 
politics, the worst brand of politics in the West, is allowed to 
dominate the commission, long and expensive litigation, 
bitterness and hatred will be the result. 

It required great popular pressure on Congress and tre- 
mendous effort on the part of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Indian Defense Association and other 
organizations to attain these ends, but at last the American 
conscience has been aroused and it will not be appeased 
until the complete reorganization of the Indian Bureau 
demanded by the national convention of the federated 
women’s clubs has been brought about. 


U U 


The Indian Bureau must be completely 
reorganized, its present executive heads 
removed and the Service taken out of 
politics if the remaining Indians are really 
to have a square deal. The unfitness of the present heads 
of the Indian Bureau for their jobs, their lack of under- 
standing and sympathy for the Indian have been demon- 


Off With the 
Heads of the 
Indian Bureau 
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strated. A year ago General Hugh Scott, former chief of 
the general staff and one of the Indians’ best friends, accused 
the Indian Bureau executives of murder in connection with 
the “uprising” of the southern Paiutes in Utah. After 
Indian blood had been shed the Bureau at last took the 
simple action recommended by General Scott annually for 
seven years. 

Now the heads of the Indian Bureau are demonstrating 
their total lack of understanding by their stubborn and 
cruel attempts to suppress the ceremonial dances of the 
Pueblos and rob them of that fundamental American right, 
religious liberty. Despite the Indian Bureau’s old trick of 
issuing blanket denials, it is a fact that with the connivance 
of the Bureau the religio-political organization of Zuni 
Pueblo has been forcibly broken up. Despite the Bureau’s 
denials it is also a fact that Taos Pueblo was ordered not to 
withdraw from school the two boys selected for instruction 
in the ancient religion and traditions of the tribe, an order 
which would ultimately bring about the death of the 
Pueblos’ religion and the dispersal of the tribes 

Similar incidents will continue to occur, the vast proper- 
ties of the Indians will be frittered away and the remnants 
of their ancient culture will vanish completely unless the 
demand of the women’s clubs is carried out and the Indian 
Bureau is completely reorganized. 


U U 


The Far West should be grateful to the 
Forest Trap Congress which adjourned lately for pas- 
With Gash sing the Clarke-McNary Forestry bill. 

While this bill is considered entirely too 
weak by the impetuous conservationists of the Gifford 
Pinchot type, it nevertheless is a move in the right direction 
and through it scientific 
forest management 
should be introduced 
with the minimum of 
resistance by the lum- 
ber interests, though 
the process of educating 
the operators will be 
rather slow. 

The Pinchot group 
wanted a law _ that 
would compel the own- 
ers of timber land to 
log it scientifically with 
the least possible injury 
to reproduction; the 
Clarke-McNary Act en- 
deavors to /ure timber 
owners into rudimen- 
tary forest manage- 
ment. Recognizing that 
fire is the worst enemy 
of virgin timber and 
second-growth, the bill 
provides an annual fund 
of $2,700,000 to be 
spent for protection 
against forest fires in 
every state which has 
established an approved 
forest protective or- 
ganization, Uncle Sam 
paying only half the 
protection expense, 
though. The other half 
must be raised by the 
state. Part of the ap- 
propriation is to be 
used to investigate the 
effect of present-day 
taxation methods on 
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forest perpetuation. In addition various sums are to be 
spent annually for tree seeds to reforest denuded lands and 
to assist farmers in establishing or improving wood lots. 

This sounds rather dry and technically theoretical. 
Remember, though, that we are cutting and burning timber 
three times as fast as we are growing it; remember also that 
the cost of lumber has trebled in ten years and that this 
increased cost has contributed materially to the joy of the 
landlord on rent day. The fool handling of our forest 
resources is costing you not less than a hundred dollars a 
year, and your contribution is going up. You ought to be 
glad to know that an effort is being made to check this rise. 

Incidentally, a group of Far Western lumber companies 
is beginning to see the light. Through the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association this group is studying not 
only the best methods of reforesting its enormous holdings 
of cut-over lands, but is also endeavoring to work out logging 
systems that will make the restocking of cut-over land as 
easy as possible. 

Between the pull of the Government money and the 
push of private enlightened enterprise, rational forestry 
should at last begin to get under way in the Far West. 


U U 
Uncle Sam is a lucky old bird. We, his 
Use of Uncle nieces and nephews, should be exceedingly 
Sam’s Wealth thankful for the privilege of living in his 
domain. Compared with the struggle for 
existence in the Old World, not to mention the Orient, the 
task of providing food, clothing and shelter is child’s play 
in the good old U. S. A., politics, income tax and presidential 
years notwithstanding. We are blessed with such an abun- 
dance of natural resources, we have so comparatively small 
a population to divide 
nature’s bounty, that 
we all should be happy 
as kings if we had more 
sense and more love for 
one another. 

Take coal, the basis 
of industry and trans- 
portation, for instance. 
Our coal deposits are 
many times larger than 
those of all Europe put 
together. The seams 
are closer to the surface, 
they are thicker and 
more uniform — than 
those in Europe where 
the narrow veins are 
broken and faulted, 
whereas over here they 
lie mostly flat and dip 
at a regular angle. We 
have so much coal that 
we leave a third of it in 
the ground as_ pillars 
while we mine all round 
it, whereas in Europe 
they dig out every ton 
of the thin seams and 
build up pillars of rock 
and waste to keep the 
stopes from caving in. 

The coal wealth of 
the United States can 
be shown most graphic- 
ally by the amount of 
human labor necessary 
to produce a unit of 
the fuel. To produce 
1,000,000 tons of coal 
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The Inefficient 
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How's this for a spectacular National Park show? It's an outburst of 
Kilauea volcano in the Hawaiian National Park, and the per- 
formance of this greatest of all active craters promises 
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ES, my son, you came too late into 

the world. You missed all the 

adventure and escaped all the 

romance. This used to be a stir- 
ring world, with something always doing, 
fate active even if stern, and fortune 
waiting just round the corner to hand 
you riches or an energizing jolt. 

Now, all the good lands are pre-empted, 
all the fortunes have been corraled and 
hog-tied, all the big jobs have been 
entailed in the first families that hap- 
pened to be on the scene at the end of the 
golden age. Nothing for you to do but 
accept some humble position, follow an 
obedient and submissive if not a servile 
career, in the hope that you may vegetate 
comfortably and perhaps along in the 
forties or fifties get some nice job with a 
pretty title, a fair salary, some responsi- 
bility and no authority. 

Nothing illustrates the tameness of 
this manicured age better than the career 
of Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada. 
Study it, my son, and submit yourself to 
the fate of humdrumness that has over- 
taken everybody since so many Alpine 
roundheads injected themselves into the 
romance the native Nordics were wont 
to make of American life. 

Born in Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 1872, 
Pittman next appears in Seattle twenty 
years later. His biography is silent as to 
how he financed his meal tickets for the 
ensuing five years, but we find him in the 
Klondike in 1897 pursuing the monoton- 
ous life ©f a prospector and miner in the 
placid life that leisurely revolved round 
Dawson City with nothing striking in its 
aspect except that it was the world ren- 
dezvous of about all the adventurers who 
could get there, and that men lost and 
made fortunes daily and braved hardships 
as gaily as bold men ever have. One of 
the cx mmonplace experiences of our stolid 
hero’s dull life in the arctic was an at- 


tempt to “horn” into the close corporation 
of the Canadian bar. 
A friend and fellow American com- 


plained to him that his perfectly good 
mining claim had been jumped, and know- 
ing that Pittman was a lawyer offered him 
a half interest to handle his case before the 
gold commissioner, whose main juridical 
principle was to decide against Ameri- 
cans and favor Canadians in all disputes. 
And the mine jumper was a Canadian. 
Pittman’s fee was to be a half interest in 
the claim if he won. He worked up an 
elaborate case and was already borrowing 
money on the prospective fee when the 
gold commissioner inquired whether he 
was a registered Canadian barrister or 
solicitor. Pittman explained that he was 
not, but that between the courts and bars 
of Washington and British Columbia 
there had long prevailed a friendly reci- 
procity which permitted a lawyer of either 
to make occasional appearances in the 
foreign jurisdiction; and besides he was 
the only lawyer then and there present. 

The gold commissioner observed that 
British Columbia and the Yukon were 
utterly different regions and invited the 
young lawyer to retire to the spectators’ 
bench. Before getting outside the railing, 
however, Pittman begged the Poo Bah of 
the Yukon, for such the gold commis- 
sioner was in those days, to suspend judg- 
ment long enough for him to acquaint his 
client with the situation so that he might 
forfeit no rights by reason of such a trivial 
mistake as employi ing a solicitor who was 
not such. This the gold commissioner 
graciously consented to do, knowing that 
his basic legal principle could in no wise 
be imperiled thereby. The next day 
Pittman again appeared in court, having 
in the meantime persuaded his client to 
deed him a half interest in the claim. 

Before the gold commissioner could 
voice his wrath Pittman explained that 
he was not appearing as a solicitor but as 
a party to the suit, reminding the poten- 
tate that the common law of England 
vouchsafes to any litigant the right to 
appear in person. 

“It is true, what you say about the 





ruled the gold 
commissioner, “‘and you have the right to 
appear, but no man has any right in a 
gold-mining claim to dispute unless he 
holds a miner’s license, and I have the 
sole power to issue and revoke such 


common law of England,” 


licenses. If you insist on your common 
law rights I shall be compelled to revoke 
your license, and what will it profit you?” 

At this stage Pittman changed his mind 
and decided to retire from Canadian 
jurisprudence and go to work as a com- 
mon miner. Just in passing it might be 
remarked, however, that when a Canadian 
solicitor later appeared on the scene he 
took over the case Pittman had worked 
up, appealed from the gold commissioner’s 
decision and finally won the claim for his 
client in the supreme court of Canada. 
After two years of monotonous life in the 
diggings with nothing to stir the placidity 
of existence except about all the excitement 
any man can stand, with fortune jumping 
round at the point of the pick and the 
edge of the shovel, Pittman suddenly bobs 
up in Nome. Besides getting his share of 
the gold dust found on the Nome beach 
he had a very dull time of it in Nome, a 
characteristic piece of dullness being his 
work in formulating the “consent govern- 
ment” of Nome, which without any legal 
or constitutional authority whatever 
established a city government, collected 
taxes and put Soapy Smith’s gang and all 
the rest of the dangerous characters of 
Nome into jail and kept them there until 
an authorized government was _ estab- 
lished. When the dullness of Nome 
became super-dullness, Pittman and others 
sought the outer world after the last 
steamer for the season had gone, pre- 
ferring the quiet of a three weeks’ trip in a 
leaky schooner with the chances against 
arrival anywhere to a dull winter in the 
Arctic. 

Arriving at San Francisco instead of 
Seattle, because the old tub found it 
easier to get there, our pl. acid hero found 
that Tonopah was the mining fashion, and 
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Senator Pittman’s uneventful career in 


manicured age includes such dull incidents as prospecting 


and practising law in Dawson City. 


Soapy Smith gang in Nome, mining in Tonopah and getting 
himself elected twice as U. S. Senator from Nevada 


so established himself in Nevada. ‘There- 
after nothing in particular happened to 
this son of a bored and timid age except 
that with no money to speak of he was 
elected U.S. Senator in a state where the 
senatorial ante was considered at least 
$50,000. And since then nothing has 
happened except that he was the intimate 
of President Wilson, is high in the coun- 
cils of the Democratic party, has been 
re-elected Senator, and right now has the 
eighteen-billion dollar railway system of 
America scared stiff for fear he will rivet 
a distance tariff to it as an incident of 
keeping San Francisco from having lower 
rates to the East than Reno. 

Yes, my son, you are right. You were 
born too late for a full and adventurous 


life. 
is) 


The Sheep King from Oregon and 
His Wholly Uneventful Career 


Another career that illustrates the 
dearth of opportunity for brains and 
courage in these latter days is that of 
Senator Robert Nelson Stanfield of 
Oregon. The West was fully overrun, 
occupied, drained and squeezed dry of 
opportunity when he saw the light of 
day at Umatilla in 1877. He might have 
made a fortune in overland freighting, 
following the footsteps of his father, but 
the railways came along while he was a 
toddler, and the freighting business joined 
the fighting Indians in the happy hunting 
grounds. The father retired to a cattle 
ranch at Pendleton and dabbled in irri- 
gation while other cowmen shook their 
prophetic heads. 

As the son of a cattleman Robert grew 
up to despise sheepmen as the lowest of 





“cleaning up" the 
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the low, despicable followers 
of an unclean pursuit. But 
he saw a great light in 1904 
and became a convert to 
wool and mutton. He de- 
serted the cattlemen, with- 
out funds but rich in a 
vision that eastern Oregon 
was the sheep country par 
excellence. He sold his 
vision, borrowed money on 
it and otherwise hypothe- 
cated a security that no 
bank publicly recognizes. 
He didn’t wait until he had 
saved up $50,000 at fifty— 
which he is not yet by three 
years—but accepted the 
challenge of fate to gamble 
with her for big stakes. 
The banks preach the doc- 
trine of thrift and 3 per 
cent to the timid folk only 
that they may have the 
money with which to stake 
the brave who scorn their 
canny advice and smug dis- 
cretion. Anyway, Robert 
got the money, and with 
the money got sheep and 
they begot their like in 
mathematical progression. 
Uncle Sam _ provided the 
range with a high disregard 
of such petty matters as 
charging lease money. Be- 
tween the bankers, Uncle 
Sam, the fecundity of 
sheep, his own courage 
and masterfulness, Stanfield soon had 
more sheep than could be statistically 
recorded, for his flocks multiplied so 
rapidly that the latest census was always 
too far behind to be worth 
anything. Allowing — for 
this margin of tardiness, the 
Stanfeld herds now run 
round 700,000 after lamb- 
ing, and there isn’t a sheep 
lord in North America, and 
for all I know in the world 
beside, that is worthy to sit 
at his feet. This summit 
of wool-and-mutton great- 
was attained within 
ten years from the start 
with nothing. How unut- 
terably commonplace and 
dull! 

There are thirty or forty 
sheep camps on the Stan- 
field holdings in four or five 
states, a thousand retainers 
respond to his telegraphic 
orders and summons and 
the market for wool and 
mutton rock when the Stan- 
field flocks approach or 
retreat. Menaced with ruin 
in 1920 and 1921, Stanfield, 
who happened to remember 
that he had been elected 
Senator from Oregon while 
he was preoccupied with a 
shearing, was influential in 
getting a tariff on wool that 
couldn’t be scaled by any 
tariff-climbingladder,known 
to the “furriners” and was 
also patriotically helpful in 
providing the preliminary 
legislation whereby the War 
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Finance Corporation was resuscitated and 
jammed full of money to lend to farmers, 
cattlemen—and sheepmen. A few of the 
minor Stanfield corporations fell by the 
wayside before first aid arrived, but they 
weren’t missed when the roll was called for 
one of those fashionable holding compan- 
ies, and now our friend Robert, after a per- 
fectly uneventful career, admits that at 
the age of 47—admits it in his autobiog- 
raphy in the Congressional Directory —he 
is “America’s largest producer of wool and 
mutton,” the possessor of a few banks and 
some other odds and ends of wealth. 

The general passivity of this life lived 
too late for high adventure and great 
success is promoted by tenure of a United 
States Senatorship, for which tenure there 
be men who would gladly sell ten years of 
a perfectly good life to the devil or any- 
body else who could deliver. Stantield 
strives to make the deadly life of a Senator 
as passable as possible by dodging dreary 
committee meetings, attending sessions 
of the Senate by request of the whip or the 
sergeant at arms, writing no letters that 

can possibly be answered by his secretary 
or the waste-paper basket. 

And once in a while he does get a thrill. 
I heard his voice tremble with excitement 
and enjoyment the other night as he pro- 
nounced an able discourse over the radio 
while six million fans between the Missis- 
sippi and all points east listened in with 
bulging ears, highly honored to be 
addressed by the Senator from Oregon. 

Yes, it is regrettable that life has lost 
its lustre, enterprise has no reward and 
courage no goal. But let us summon philos- 
ophy to our aid, and emulate the example 
of such patient disciples of the inevitable 
dullness and circumscription of our age as 
the Senators from Nevada and Oregon. 





HARRIS & EWING 

Senator Stanfield of Oregon also was born too late for high 
adventure; all he did was to become the greatest producet 
of woo! and mutton in America during ten deadly common- 


place years, starting with nothing, and be sent to the Senate 
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NCE you leave out fiction (which 

everybody reads), and_ travel 

writing (of which certain folk— 

including ourselves and an esti- 
mable group of Book Corner readers 
who have written us on the topic—are 
inordinately fond), the next most general 
choice in reading matter seems to be 
books of memoirs or autobiography. 
Other people’s history appears to be 
invested with a lure which most of us find 
irresistible. all of us no matter how 
circumspec y, more or less hidden, 
the unregenerate brazen spark of the 
gossip and if we are, happily, polished to 
the point where propriety prohibits the 
common exercise of the faculty we may, 
at least, take out the urge in peeping into 
the lives of others who have been kind 
enough to invite us, by writing books 
about themselves and their affairs, to 
personally conducted tours of inspection. 

Moreover your true autobiographer 
goes even further than this. He does 
more than throw open the doors to his 
own private life for the reader. Others 
have crossed his path during the full years 
of which he writes and always he is 
nothing if not willing to tell you all about 
them too. So that, given a decently 
written, moderatel; entertaining book of 
autobiography or memoirs to carry on 
with, the average reader can assure him- 
self of an entirely satisfactory (and 
profitable) hour or two, getting rid of the 
sub-conscious gossip-impulse in a_per- 
fectly harmless and enjoyable manner by 
giving it rein, vicariously, through the 
personal and conversational indiscretions 
of the author. Which anyhow, over and 
above the pleasure taken in the process, 
is an excellent thing for the safe sublima- 
tion of suppressions which might solidify 
irretrievably if allowed to boil away under 
the surface too long, and all that sort of 
thing. 

First, though, you must catch your 
book. This month we should like to tell 
you about two which live up to specifi- 
cations: Cosmo Hamilton’s “Unwritten 
History” (Little, Brown), and Corra 
Harris’ “My Book and Heart” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin). 


Other People's History 
RK. HAMILTON is, perhaps, more 


the virtuoso in memoirs. He ts an 
excellent, if conscious, showman. With all 
the spirit of the connoisseur in person- 
alities he holds up to his audience a 
bewildering succession of famous people, 
puts each through his paces, draws a 
picture (often a caricature), points a 
moral and rushes to the next exhibit. He 
seems, during his life so far (and he is a 
comparatively young man), to have met 
almost e very one you have ever heard of, 
not only in England and the continent but 
in America as well. Those few people of 
note whom he has not met he knows 











By Joseph Henry Jackson 


about, and the things that he knows— 
and tells—about them are so out of the 
ordinary, so amusing, told so excellently, 
so racily that even the reader who hasn’t 
heard of half the individuals so gaily 
lampooned will be fascinated in spite of 
himself. This sort of thing is gossip 
raised to its highest power and frankly 
we are exceedingly fond of it. 





Hits and M isses 


The Murder of Monsieur Fualdes. 
By Armand Praviel. Thomas Seltzer. 

The story of a horrible crime sup- 
posedly founded on fact; which cireum- 
stance lends an inescapable air of 
reality to the tale. 

The Great House in the Park. By 
the author of ‘The House on Charles 
Street.” Duffield. 

A young American as_ unwilling 
claimant to Shank House wins his way 
through a bewildering mystery and out 
of the hands of those who try to use 
him to their own ends. 

Mrs. Phelps’ Husband. 
Spadoni. | Bobbs-Merrill. 

A wistful Greenwich villager is 
caught, wedded but not quite tamed. 
Very vivid painting of the struggle 
incident to mutual adjustment in 
marriage. 

The Immortals. 
borough. Appleton. 

Another live-forever serum story but 
written somewhat in the vein of the 
mystery tale. 

The Nine Unknown. 
Mundy. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Mystery in India—where this author 
is thoroughly at home—with a billion 
dollars, more or less, in solid gold to 
supply the motive. 

Bardelys the Magnificent. By Rafael 
Sabatini. Houghton, Mifflin. 

An earlier Sabatini story brought out 
again to satisfy popular demand. 
Exactly what you expect of the author, 
this time in France, under Louis XIII. 

There is a Tide. By J. C. Snaith, 
Appleton. 

A newspaper girl from Cowbarn, 
Iowa, knocks London for a goa 
Amusing, but not nearly so well done 


By Adriana 


Sear- 


By Harold E. 


By Talbot 


as the author’s “Van Roon,” for 
instance. 
Behold This Dreamer! By Fulton 


Oursler. Macaulay. 

Realism parades unashamed to hide 
the intense idealism of the author. 
This book is being widely read and 
considerably praised. 

Love Letters to a Dead Woman. 
H. D. Harben. Thomas Seltzer. 

Super-sentimentalism made tolerable 
by excellent writing. Admittedly a 
‘psychological first novel,’ but better 
done than most such. 


By 














One feature of the author’s method de- 
serves mention, is, in fact, a matter for 


congratulation. Mr. Hamilton possesses 
the gracious gift of telling what he knows of 
these famous folk without the slightest 
suggestion of malice. Not once does an 
unpleasant anecdote creep into the text; 
the author seems constitutionally incap- 
able of seeing anything but the pleasant 
sides of those with whom he comes in 
contact—a trait, by the way, which others 
among our present day memoir-writers 
might do well to cultivate. 

Moreover, he manages to keep himself 
and his own affairs from sticking out of 
the picture too sharply, although when 
you come to analyze the book it 1s chiefly 
about his own experiences after all: 
Among the reminiscent personal bits is his 
explanation of how he came to lose thé 
final “Gibbs” from his name when’ hé 
began to write, thus succeeding in differ: 
entiating himself so effectively from his 
talented brothers Sir Philip and Arthur 
Gibbs that a great many well-read folk are 
not aware of the connection at all. Other 
intimate chat serves to relieve the spice of 
his gossip, making a solid, balanced ration 
of the whole. Altogether, “Unwritten His: 
tory” is an exceedingly readable book; the 
season’s most readable book of memoirs. 


Corra Harris’ Life Story 


Y Book and Heart” is an entirely 
different matter, though we lumped 
it with “Unwritten History” because both 
books were, in a sense, autobiography. 
Mrs. Harris—you will remember het 
“Circuit Rider’s Wife’ and “Eve's 
Second Husband” which were widely read 
as magazine serials some years ago 
writes the story of her life very simply, 
very humbly, very poignantly. She. has 
seen her share of trouble and come cheer- 
fully through; perhaps this is why she 
seems to possess, in so great a degree, the 
power to make friends through her 
writing. Literally thousands of people 
wrote her personal letters while “My 
Book and Heart” was appearing in serial 
form. She gets close to other humans 
probably because she is essentially like 
them—and essentially free from pose ot 
affectation of any kind. Listen to her 
simple idea of Heaven, for instance. “My 
idea,” she says, ‘“‘would be to choose a 
short, stout pair of domestic wings and 
settle down as a peaceful old gray pigeon 
in Paradise!” 

When a writer succeeds in telling any 
story, whether it be autobiography or a 
piece of fiction, in the simple, charming 
moving manner of Mrs. Harris’ book, it 1s 
bound to make good reading and people 
will find it out. You won’t be by yourself 
if you read “My Book and Heart,” and 
when you discover that you enjoy it—for 
you will—and go out to tell others about 
it, you will find that you’re not by your- 
self in that, either. 
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RE you at all interested in the 
dangers and doubts which beset an 
editor? If so, consider the case of 
this desk vs. Irwin R. Fahrlaender, 

of Portland, Oregon. 

We have had considerable experience 
(as what editor has not?) with literary 
highwaymen who spring out of the brush 
along the editorial path. These gentry do 
not flourish a gun and shout “Stick ’em 
up!” But they are always masked. That 
is, they are disguised as original contribu- 
tors. Perhaps it would be more accur- 
ate to call them literary crooks rather 
than robbers, because, although they take 
the editor’s money, they do it ingratiat- 
ingly, without violence. They get money 
under false pretenses, one way or another; 
they pick the lock of the cash drawer in 
the editor’s desk with a jimmy made of a 
manuscript which purports to be an orig- 
inal composition hitherto unpublished. 


A Masked Troubadour 


We did not recognize in Mr. Fahr- 
laender a desperado of this sort. He 
appeared to be a harmless poet with an 
innocent garland of dwarf laurel upon his 
brow. His poem was very slight but it 
was really amusing. We sent him a check 
at once and the make-up staff got it ready 
in the center of a page for this number. 

All of this, of course, was dull routine 
but not the dullest, for the poem was a 
bright flicker in the day’s work. But 
mark how routine may, at any moment, be 
punctuated with adventure. The Book 
Editor strolls by this desk on which lies 
the aforesaid page, holding, as in a setting, 


the semi-precious gem by Mr. Fahr- 
laender. 
“Why,” exclaims the Book Editor, “I 


read that ina comic weekly quite recently.” 

“Oh no,” we reply complacently “you 
couldn’t possibly have seen this anywhere, 
we have just bought it.” 

“T’ll prove it” he declares. And he 
does! There on a page of a humorous 
weekly, only a fortnight old, elaborately 
decorated, smiles the poem, our poem, 
just as Mr. Fahrlaender sold it to us and 
all innocent of the deft orthopedic touches 
with which we had helped its clumsy little 
feet. 

“Stop Thief!” 


The editorial typewriter tingled with 
indignation, demanding from Mr. Fahr- 
laender not only an explanation but 
return of the money. We even quoted, 
with bitter sarcasm, from a letter of his 
which we had prized before this shocking 
revelation of his perfidy. ‘‘We note’’ said 
we “that you say: ‘I spend much of my 
time writing what I have seen.’ We now 
understand what you mean and we wish 
to have no further dealings with you.” 

In due course Mr. Fahrlaender replied 
to our indignant epistle, with a letter 
which was both calm and dignified: 











“Have at hand yours regarding poem 
sent you which you state was published 
elsewhere under a different name. Wish 
to inform you that a newspaper published 
this poem for me in 1921 and almost a 
year ago — (a national weekly) reprinted 
it and paid me for it. Plagiarists are not 
scarce and many of my contributions have 
been rehashed and published over again.” 


Brothers Up in Arms 


Soho! Mr. Fahrlaender challenged our 
assumption that he was the plagiarist. 
We wrote the humorous weekly and lo, its 
editor acknowledged ruefully that he had 
been deceived by one ‘‘Eileen Henderson” 
and that he was even then proceeding 
against the gay deceiver who had sold him 
the poem. But he was amazed to learn 
that it had been printed in a newspaper 
before it appeared in the great national 
weekly from which it had apparently been 
“lifted” by the wily Eileen. The editor of 
the great national weekly was also sur- 
prised—and annoyed. 

“Tt is our usual custom” he wrote “when 
accepting a manuscript from a new writer 
to ask for three responsible references. 
We did not do this in the case of this little 
verse. Hereafter we shall enforce this 
rule with every new contributor.” 

Thus it is plain, from the evidence 
gathered, that the masked figure which 
sprang at us out of obscurity was not a 
plagiarist, after all, but a mere dealer in 
secondhand goods, in this case a third 
handling, sold ‘‘as good as new”’ to inno- 
cent bystanders. We have inserted Mr. 
Fahrlaender’s name here with greater 
frequency than is recommended by the 
best authorities on editorial style, think- 
ing that the repetition of his name may 
help our brother editors to bear in mind 
the necessity of making sure that this 
manuscript dealer is offering them first 
use of his wares. 

There is a ray of sunshine in the gloom 
of this experience: the revelations have 
confirmed our editorial judgment. ‘The 
verse had been approved three times 
already by other master minds! And then, 
too, how lucky we were that we slipped out 
of the trap, because, remember, we had 
fixed up the poem considerably. Would 
anybody have believed that we had not 
been trying to disguise something already 


printed? Gee! 


A Dangerous Game 


his incident illustrates the well-known 
fact that what would seem to be an easy 
enough trick is not sure-fire by any means. 
We caught the thing before it did us any 
real harm. The beggarly dole received 
for it by its peddler author was hardly 
worth the loss of prestige he has now 
suffered in editorial ofices. And this trick 
fails more often than it succeeds. We are 
reminded of another incident in this very 
office. A short story came across this 







desk. We gave it to one of our fiction jury, 
She returned it with the brief comment: 
“This is, word for word, a story written by 
my wilt wad published eight years ago.” It 
had gone to the one person in all the world 
who would most surely spot the cheat! 
As Canio sings so significantly in the 
first act of “Pagliacci” 
“Such a game, believe me, friends, 
Is hardly worth the playing!” 


‘What's in a Name” 


Doubtless you noticed “Kav”, the poem 
which we honored with a full page deco- 
ration a couple of months ago. One 
reader who noticed it wrote in promptly 
to advise us that “Kai” suggests the 
South Seas very definitely and was, there- 
fore, a poorly chosen name for the viking 
lover who ‘“‘came down from the top of 
the world” to the tropic maid. To which 
point (rather well-taken, we thought) the 
author has replied: 

“The only explanation or justification | 
can offer is that ‘Kai’ is a real name, and, 
I think, a pure Scandinavian name. Any- 
way, the original Kai is a pure-blooded 
Scandinavian, residing at present in Nor- 
way with his charming brother Helge 
(pronounced Hell-ga, with a hard g). | 
think I shall have to leave it to some poet 
more gifted than I to weave verses round 
that name, but | ‘Kar’ is most too temp- 
tatious to resist.’ 


Heaven and Flood Waters 


Some people have all the luck! Here’s 
that man, Freeman, now, whose article 
“Hell and High Water”, on page 9, 
reflects interesting adveriture in an inter- 
esting way. He was preparing to make a 
voyage this summer in a small boat along 
the Great Lakes and down the St. Law- 
rence river. ‘Then came a Canadian 
friend urging Freeman to join him ina 
three months’ jaunt with pack train north 
from Lake Louise, following the Contr 
nental Divide through the heart of the 
Rockies to the big ice-fields where head 
the Athabaska, Peace and Mackenzie 
rivers, keeping on until the first snowfall 
and then back south by another route 
over the snow. It should be a diverting 
stunt, trying to take the pack train right 
across the two hundred miles of Columbia 
ice-field. Much of the route is barely 
explored, let alone photographed and 
hunted, and it is said to be far beyond 


— 


ee 











anything on the American continent 
scenically. 

Which trip does Lew Freeman choose? | 
Bless you, he’s doing both. The pig! 
And he writes us about it and asks us to 
go with him. The brute! He knows 
about the chain from the corner of this 
desk to our left leg. 

Tonight the janitor will sweep up the 
fragments of the tenth commandment all 
over this office floor. 
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Nowhere on Twilight Trail 


August, 1924 
man won’t come back, and nothing would 
persuade him to talk unduly. You know 


the truth. As for the Potters—well, I 
suppose I'll have to tell them. My guess 
is that he’ll never try to pass himself off 
as Boggs outside of Nowhere.’ 

“Probably not. Well—you’re through 
with me here. Will it be all right for me 
to leave now?” 

Victoria Pussy flamed with anger. 

“Why, you—you brute!” she cried. 
“Do you mean to say I’m to go all the 
way t » New * ork for you, and then—” 

“For me?’ 

“Oh, my goodness, I didn’t mean to tell 
you yet! I guess you’ll have to know. 
He’s waiting in Santa Cruz.” 

“He?” 

“Your Uncle John ” 

Anthony stared at her, speechless. She 
went on rapidly, covering her embarrass- 
ment. 

“T met him in New York—oh, well, I 
went there to meet him. He was very 
nice—we're great friends. I talked to 
him about you as if I’d known you forever. 
And finally he came out with me. He was 
the object I wired I was bringing.” 


“What for?’ Anthony’s tone was 
frigid. 

“Now, for heaven’s sake don’t take 
that attitude! He’s frightfully sorry for 
it all. And he thinks he can—can make 
you all right again—make you remember 
things.” 


“| don’t want any favors from John 
Endicott.” 

“Listen!” Victoria Pussy’s voice was 
desperate. “You must!” 

“You had no right to interfere in my 
affairs. I won't.” 

“You must!” A firm hand gripped his 
shoulder. ‘‘Because—because I—oh, An- 
thony, you fool! Don’ t you see how much 
I’m in love with you? 

The repository of Anthony’s iron reso- 
lution melted; Victoria Pussy nestled 
closely in his arms. Something warm and 
wet dropped on their hands—it was not 
a tear, but the ecstatic tongue of Forrest, 
rejoicing. 

“T'd never have dared to say it,” 
murmured a muffled voice, “if 1 hadn’t 
found this.”—And Victoria Pussy held 
out the crumpled letter Anthony had 
started to write her. 

It is needless to say that Anthony 
Cordis obediently accomp: inied his fiancee 
to Santa Cruz that afternoon, and made 
his peace with Dr. John Endicott. 

The prodigal uncle was gruff but hum- 
ble. | vg: brought him back to Nowhere, 
where he played chaperon; and the next 
suing he put Anthony through his 
paces. At the end of the examination he 
shook his head. 

“T don’t know, 


Th Oa 


You’ re a queer c 


Tony,” he said finally. 
ase, and I never wanted 


you to study law anyway. But if you'll 
do j just as you’re told, I may be able to 
cure Take 
wi? 
‘cr 
it I can’t tell you, without spoiling 
as chance of your cure. All I can say is, 


a shock injured you, and a shock may 
restore what the first one took away. 
Victoria Pussy had been listening in- 





(Continued from page 20) 
tently, her chin buried in her hands. Now 
she interrupted. 

“Look here, suppose you make Anthony 
into a lawyer again, so to speak. Is he 
likely to forget—things that happened 
afterwards?” 

“That I can’t say. 
but not impossible.” 

Anthony set his jaw. 

“If there’s any chance of that, I don’t 
want it,” he said. ‘“Mrs.—Miss Boggs 
and I are going to be married, you know.” 

“So she told me, in New York,” an- 
swered Uncle John blandly. 

Anthony started; Victoria Pussy had 
the grace to blush. 

“But not unless I’m cured,” Anthony 
went on. “I can’t ask her to share the 
life of a man who is—who is not sane.” 

“Rot!” said Uncle John. 

“Now see here, Anthony 
Victoria Pussy. 

Anthony continued firmly: 

“So I’m really making a choice between 
a situation where I can’t marry the girl 
I love, and one where something may 
happen to me so that I shan’t love the 
girl I marry. Is that it?” 

“You're talking nonsense, Tony,” 
answered his uncle. “But if you want 
to put it that way, all I can say is that the 
mind is a queer thing. You’ve already 
proved that. I can’t guarantee any- 
thing.” 

“Anthony.” 


It is improbable, 


began 


said Victoria Pussy, tim- 
idly, “if you really think there’s any 
danger that—that things may change if 
you're cured, I want to say in front of Dr. 
Endicott that—that I don’t want you 
well again. We can be perfectly com- 
fortable here forever, and you suit me 
exactly as you are. Can’t you give up your 
silly pride and let well enough alone!” 

The tears stood in Anthony’s eyes. 

“No, I can’t. I’ve tried to see myself 
imposing on you a husband who is 
practically out of his mind, and I can’t 
make myself do it. It may be foolish, 
but I can’t help it.” 


“Very well, let’s get it over with,” said 
Victoria Pussy, very pale. 
T that instant something struck 


Anthony a terrific blow from behind. 

As he whirled and fell he had a confused 
vision of Uncle John and Victoria Pussy 
bending over him, while Forrest barked 
and the Potters’ flivver chugged outside. 
Then everything grew dark, and his eyes 
closed 

When he came to, he was blindfolded 
and tightly bound. Dazedly he felt 
himself being lifted from one place to 
another, set down, and propped up. 
There was the whirring sound of a motor, 
a sound that sent a throb of terror to his 
heart. Then hands fumbled with his 
bandages; he opened his eyes and found 
himself seated beside Victoria Pussy. 
He was in an airplane that was booming 
along high above the ground. 

Anthony cried_aloud. 

“Stop! I can’t! Make it stop!” 

The airplane continued to ascend. The 
pilot, a stranger with a non-committal 





countenance, turned his head for an 
instant but said nothing. Victoria Pussy 
held Anthony’s hands tightly, her face 
white, her lips compressed. 

They were over the bay now and sweep- 
ing in a wide circle. Suddenly the girl 
threw back her head, gasped and fainted. 

Something snapped in Anthony’s brain, 
as if an obstruction had broken. He 
grasped Victoria Pussy by the shoulders, 
held her to him, rubbed her cold hands. 
She opened her eyes, a question in them 
that she dared not ask. Anthony found 
himself smiling. 

“It’s all right, dear. 
right,” he cried. 

The color flowed into Victoria Pussy’s 
face. 

“All right,” 


Everything’s all 


she said sharply to the 


pilot. The plane began to circle down- 
wards. 
John Endicott was waiting on the 


landing-field. Before Anthony could speak , 
Victoria Pussy threw herself sobbing into 
his arms. 

“Did it work?” he cried, excitedly. 

“You’re a wizard, Uncle John,” said 
Anthony, a bit unsteadily. “My mind’s 
as clear as it ever was. I can remember 
every detail of every case I had on hand 
two years ago. And I can remember— 
everything else, too. It all seemed to 
flood back on me when the shock came— 
when Victoria Pussy fainted.” 

Endicott looked shrewdly at Victoria 
Pussy, who flushed and smiled and turned 
away her eyes. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, 
just as we hoped and planned. I thought 
if anything would bring you back,. it 
would be a repetition of the scene of the 
accident. At the same time, I knew you 
would be terror-stricken at the thought, 
and I didn’t want to subject you to that 
nervous strain. So we slugged you and 
kidnapped you; I hope your head isn’t too 
sore! I was wounded in that battle 
myself; Forrest bit my right thumb as he 
flew to your defense.’ 

“Is it too sore for you 
queried Anthony, abruptly. 

“To write?” 

“Yes, we need you for a witness; Mr. 
Potter can be the other. Victoria Pussy 
and I are going to be married right away.” 

The bewildered Mr. Potter, who had 
stood by his car all this time in silence, 
could no longer contain himself. 

“But—Mr. Boggs—” he ventured. 

Victoria Pussy smiled demurely. 

“Mr. Potter,” she said, “‘you and Mrs. 
Potter and Tommy like me a little, don’t 
you!” 

**Sort of,” 
cently. 

“And will you believe me when I tell 
you something?” 

“‘T guess so.” 

“Read this.” And she handed him 
the note left by the departing L. R. 
Gaskell. Mr. Potter read it and handed 
it back without comment. 

“Now,” went on Victoria Pussy, “this 
is all a comedy of errors. I’m not Mrs. 
Boggs, I’m Miss Boggs—that ts, I will be 
for about half an hour longer. Mrs. 
Potter got the wrong idea, and | let her 


“it’s happened 
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keep it, after she had made a few remarks 
about ‘managing old maids.’ ” 

“Martha’s a good girl,’ agreed her 
husband, “but she does talk a bit some- 
times.’ 

“We all do. Well, then this Mr. 
Gaskell came along and Mr. Cordis made 
a mistake about him. Anthony’s not 
been well—we told you about that on 
the way down, but he’s all right now. 
I’m not married—yet; I never have been; 
and if you'll drive us over to the court 
house I’ll swear to it. Do you believe me?”’ 

“Well, it’s darned funny,” said Mr. 
Potter, “but I guess I'll have to.” 

“You know,” 
you feel uncomfortable over this, Mr. 
Potter, | won’t hold you to your agree- 
ment with me; you and Mrs. Potter can 
leave any time you want to.” 

The ex-Vermont farmer sighed. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he concluded, “the 
days are getting short and it’s nice to have 
something to talk about in the evening. 
You certainly are interesting to have 
round, and my boy sets the world and 
all by Mr. Cordis here. I guess I’ll 
stay. Climb in and we'll drive over 
before the license bureau closes. For I’ll 
tell you the truth, Mrs.—Miss Boggs, 
Martha and I were real nervous about 
that night before you left, when Mr. 
Cordis stayed over. We calculated you’d 
ought to’ve asked her to spend the 
night too.” 

“See here—” began Anthony, angrily. 
But the back of his head hurt, and besides 
Victoria Pussy interrupted him. 

“He’s perfectly right, Anthony,” she 
said. “I refuse to obey the world and its 
conventions. But I don’t see why I 
should expect the Potters not to!” 

Two hours later, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Cordis sat down to dinner in their own 
home. Uncle John, with rare tact, had 
found it necessary to go to San Francisco 
on urgent business, though he promised 
to visit Nowhere before his return to 
New York. As he left, he slipped a 
check into Anthony’s reluctant hand. 

“T believe in paying doctors on the 
Chinese method,” he said at his nephew’s 
protest. “I’ve kept you sick for two 
years, so here’s your salary for it. Use it 
to start in the law again, if your heart’s 
set on it. But don’t you ever dare go up 
in another airplane.” 

“He never will, Uncle John,” Victoria 
Pussy assured him. “I'll attend to that.” 

Evidently Anthony’s was to be a hen- 


Nowhere on Twilight Trail: 


added Miss Boggs, “‘if 








pecked life. He looked forward to the 
prospect without fear. 

As the newly-made Cordises sipped 
their after-dinner coffee, the groom said 
to the bride: 

“Do you remember the day I came 
here?” 

“Slightly,” 

faint smile. 

“You said then there were four reasons 
why you took in a stranger like me and 
treated him too well for his peace of mind. 
One was Forrest’s recommendation; one 
was the fact that I looked like a simple 
fool, or something to that effect; one was a 
highly efficient gun which I hope you will 
never use on me again; and the fourth—” 

The bride blushed hotly. 

“The fourth reason, my 
that » 

She was interrupted by a timid knock 
on the front door. Anthony ran to open 
it. Outside stood L. R. Gaskell, late 
Adrian Boggs. 

The little man stood very humbly, 
heavy suitcase visible in the rear. 

*“‘Here’s what I borrowed, Cordis,” he 
whispered, thrusting something into An- 
thony’s hand. “I found a man in Santa 
Cruz who couldn’t play poker as well as 
he thought he could. Won’t you please 
apologize to the lady for me? And I 
assure you I didn’t really mean you were 
a nut!” 

“Everything’s all right, old man!” 
yelled Anthony after his disappearing 
figure, but the piano-playing peddler 
vanished swiftly, without another word. 

“The fourth reason,” went on Victoria 
Pussy, as if nothing had occurred, “was 
that I saw you going along the road as I 
went into town, early in the afternoon. 
I—I had a sort of hunch about you-as 
soon as I got a good look at you. So I 
went back and wrote that note and 
pinned it on the door. It was the first 
time I ever did such a thing; and it was 
very cunningly devised to appeal to the 
personality that ought to have gone with 
your face. So now you see just how you 
were roped in—when it’s too late to 
escape.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Anthony, 
feelingly. “I did see a black horse pass 
me—twice; but I gave up looking at 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback a long 
time ago. I was always afraid they 
might recognize me.” 

“Oh, you poor darling! Well, you’re 
all right now, and free to practise law to 


replied Victoria Pussy, with 


dear, was 


his 


Miriam Allen de Ford 


‘Anthony, his lips trembling. 
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your heart’s content. Only you—we 
must not leave Nowhere; it would make 
me miserable.” 

“Leave Nowhere? 
me stay in it with you. 
all that tomorrow, 
night 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Victoria 
Pussy hastily. “As I came back that 
afternoon, just before I found you, | 
picked up this.” 

And from the pocket of the sport suit 
which had been her wedding-dress she 
took a discolored copper cent. 

3 spied it on the ground and dis- 
mounted,” she explained. ‘I said to 
myself, ‘Heads, all’s well; tails, I’m an 
idiot and a failure.’ And it was heads, 
and you were there!” 

“Tt was my last cent, so I threw it 
away for luck,” said Anthony gaily. 
“Pll be superstitious now to my dying 
day. But that reminds me.” His voice 
sobered. “J picked up something too.” 

And from what ought to have been his 
watch-pocket, and soon would be again, 
Cordis drew a tiny object wrapped 1 
paper. It was revealed at last as a 
round pink tablet. His wife laughed. 

“That’s mine,” she said. “I wondered 
where I dropped it.” 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, my dear,” 
said Anthony grimly. “How did you 
happen to have such a thing as this?” 

“*How did I happen to have it?” echoed 
Victoria Pussy. “Why, what in_ the 
world do you think it is?” 

“T know well enough what it is,” said 
“T fought 
like a steer to keep them from giving it 
to me when I was in the hospital after my 
accident. I’ve seen them in Uncle 
John’s office, a thousand times. It’s a 
morphine pill.” 

“M—m-—morphine!” Victoria Pussy 
laughed till Anthony had to shake her 
into sobriety. “Oh, my dearest dear, | 
agree with Mr. Gaskell; it’s worth 
salary to live with such a nut. My 
darling Anthony, that round pink object 
is a pocket-size edition of an excellent 
flesh-shade compact face-powder!”’ 

“Woof! Woof!” said Forrest, outside, 
conversing with a wakeful owl, but what 
Anthony said next to Victoria Pussy, or 
Victoria Pussy to Anthony, will never be 
known; for somebody turned the lights 
out, and after all, this whole preposterous 
affair happened in Nowhere. 

THE END 


Not while you let 
But let’s discuss 
sweetheart. To- 





The Rock That Was Rejected 


“Lead me to it,” urged Brother Ezra, 
jumping to his feet. And the fraternal 
rogues departed together. 

“You say he has more of this?” in- 
quired Brother Ezra, after he had care- 
fully examined several specimens of the 
ore at the mill. 

“That’s what he tells me.” 

“Well, then, I’m going to the Golden 
Fleece right away.” 

“Tf it’s any good,” 


’ 


reminded Brother 


Cephas, “‘and you can separate the Chink 
from it, don’t forget who told you about 
“ad 


(Continued from page 27) 


Brother Ezra was at the Golden Fleece 
mine inside of half an hour. The iron- 
barred gate of the tunnel was locked, but 
there was a lot of rich ore on the dump 
outside. 

He visited Ah Ching that evening. The 
Chinaman regarded him incuriously with 
his sad and gentle eyes. 

“Have seat, Missha Queensbelly,” 
invited. 

Mr. Queensberry accepted a chair and 
proffered a cigar. Ah Ching examined the 


he 


band, smelled the wrapper, and lit his 
pipe. 

Mr. Queensberry was unembarrassed. 
He scanned the wall paper with undis- 
guised curiosity and estimated that there 
were about fifty thousand shares of Gol- 
den Fleece represented in the decorations. 
This would constitute about half the issue, 
for nearly all properties in that locality 
were one-hundred-thousand-share _ cot- 
porations. He looked at Ah Ching, who 
was patiently awaiting his pleasure. 

“You want to sell cabin?” 

“Shu,” answered Ah Ching with a 
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56 
melancholy smile. “How muchee you 
like pay? 

His employer threw an 
glance about the place. 

“Furniture, wall-paper, all, two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Ah Ching gazed at him with a bland 
and lazy smile. ‘Fo’ cabin, table, bed, 
two hunned dollah, all li’. Wall papah? 
No.” 

“Ah! exclaimed Mr. 
smiling to cover his vexation. 
much for all?” 

“Fy tousan’ dollah.”’ 

Ah Ching’s rapacity so stirred his em- 
ployer’s bile that he sprang to the door 
and left without saying good-night. 

But the ore-dump near the mouth of 
the Golden Fleece tunnel had an intoler- 
able fascination for him—intolerable be- 
cause it was not his—and next morning 





appraising 


Queensberry, 
“How 


he was there to look at it again. It had 
doubled in size since the day before. He 


drove back by way of the Merrimac mill. 
“How much did the Chink’s stuff run? 
“Three hundred and twenty a ton, but 

I’m going to tell him three hundred and 

five. The assays went round that. What 

are you doing!” 
“T asked him to name a price last night. 

The robber wants five thousand dollars!” 

“Did you deal?” 
“Not on your life!” 
“Well, I don’t know,” commented 

Brother Cephas hesitatingly. “It wouldn’t 

take more than sixteen tons of the stuff 
to repay the outlay. And you know how 
those Jumbo pockets pay. It seems to 
me like buying a ticket in the lottery with 
the certainty of winning the capital prize.” 


“All right, then,’ assented Brother 
~ : : : ” 
Ezra. “I'll close with him tonight. 


But when he broached the deal again, 
Ah Ching surprised him. “‘Las’ night, fi’ 
tousan’ dollah,” he explained. ‘Tonight, 
six tousan’.”’ 

Brother Ezra snorted and retraced his 
steps homeward. 

He did not get a chance to view the 
Golden Fleece ‘dump the next morning, 
but in his imagination the pile of the day 
before had doubled again. 

His wife had news for him when he went 
to dinner. 

“Charley was away again this after- 
noon—”’ she began. 

“T know,” he interrupted sourly. ‘““He’s 
looking after that mine in Jumbo. Cook’s 
pay is a b: igatelle to him now. 

“And,” she went on, “I saw a big ugly 
Chinaman, wearing a soft-crowned hat 
with a stiff straight. brim, skulking on the 
other side of Charley’s cabin. He must 
have seen me, for when I got over there 
he had disappeared.” 

Her husband whistled softly. “A 
hatchetman. I wonder what Charley has 
been up to now?’ 

“Hatchetman?’ 
berry. 

“Highbinders who kill for money,” said 
her husband soberly. 

“Did you tell Charley?” 

~..” : 

“Did he say anything?” 

“Not a word. But he turned gray.” 

as’ (t i 

1006 
Mrs. Queensberry looked at her hus- 
band inquiringly. ‘There were times when 
she didn’t exactly comprehend him. But 
on this occasion he vouchsafed no ex- 
planation. 


exclaimed Mrs. Queens- 





The Rock That Was Rejected: John L. Considine 


“Don’t you think,” she ventured, 
might be a good idea to let him sleep in 
the house for a few nights?” 

“No. This sort of thing is going to 
make him anxious to get out of town, and 
I don’t propose to interfere with anything 
like that. It’s water on my wheel. No, 
decidedly, Charley shall not stay in the 
house.” 

A soft footfall caused him to start, and 
he looked up to find Ah Ching gazing at 
him with that ever-gentle melancholy. 

“Dinnah leady, Missha Queensbelly,” 
he said and left the room. 

“Why the devil didn’t you tell me he 
was there?” Mr. Queensberry inquired, 
looking angrily at his wife. 

“T didn’t notice him till he spoke. You 
are bound to get us poisoned with strych- 
nine yet.” 

Developments came fast enough to suit 
even the now feverish Queensberry- 
feverish for possession of those shares in 
the Golden Fleece. Before he had finished 
his desert, Ah Ching approached him. 

“You wan’ my stock, Missha Queens- 
belly?” he inquired. 

“T do, if the price,is right.” 

“Plice all li’. Me sell alla same ni’ befo’ 
las’—f’ tousan’ dollah.”’ 

“Too much,” Queensberry responded 
roughly, sure now, with a highbinder in 
the offing, that he had Ah Ching at his 
mercy. 

“All li’,”’ crooned Ah Ching softly. “‘I 
see yo’ bludda. He speaka me this afta- 
noon. He wanchee.” 

Mr. Queensberry started like one stung. 

Cephas? Well, that settles Cephas with 
me.” He spoke as indignantly as if he 
had not already decided to leave Cephas 
in the lurch. “All right, Charley. ll 
pay you five thousand.” His hand was 
actually trembling, as he stroked the side 
of his nose, happy in the thought that he 
had overreached both Cephas and Ah 
Ching. ‘When you sell?” 

“Light now. Me want get way tonight, 
night tlain. You catchee money flom 


safe—no check.” 
“All right,” laughed his employer, 


opening the safe. “I'll telephone for a 
notary and make out a bill of sale.” 

Inside of an hour the deal was made; 
and Ah Ching was on his way to the sta- 
tion. 


T was very early the next morning 

when Mr. Queensberry presented him- 
self at the portal of the tunnel of the 
Golden Fleece. Bryant, just about to go 
to work, refused to permit him to enter. 
When Queensberry brushed past him, he 
produced a revolver and ran him off the 
premises. 

But when he reappeared early that 
afternoon accompanied by the sheriff, 
Bryant was in a better humor. 

“*T have been thinking it over,” he said 
as he led the way toward the face of the 
tunnel, “and if you have bought that 
stock I’m glad of it. You’re a man of 
means, and it’s hard work trying to get 
money out of Chinamen. I haven’t had 
a dollar from Mock Duck in eighteen 
months.” 

“Of course I’m ready to put up when 


needful,” assented Queensberry cheer- 
fully, ‘‘but we won’t be in need of money 


for development as long as you’re taking 
out three-hundred-dollar ore.” 
By now they had stopped at the face of 
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the tunnel and Bryant turned and faced 
him curiously. 

“What three-hundred-dollar ore?’’ he 
inquired. 

The bottom seemed to be dropping out 
of Queensberry’ s stomach as he replied: 

“The ore you ’re taking out of this tun- 
nel, of course.’ 

Bryant gazed at him more intently than 
before. 

“Of course,” said he, “we have just 
ahead of us in the Golden Fleece one of 
the most wonderful developments in this 
district, ore that will make three-hundred- 
dollar rock look like mere chicken feed. 
But we haven’t uncovered it yet. I don’t 
know just what ore you refer to.” 

“Don’t,” ejaculated Mr. Queensberry, 
very red in the face, very menacing of ex- 
pression, and speaking very rapidly, 

“don’t try any of your dodges on me, 
Bryant, for I’m no man to be fooled with! 
I’m not a child, nor a Chinaman, either, 
as you'll find to your cost if you try any 
of the capers you used to cut with Mock 
Duck. I came here to look at the face 
of the tunnel, the face from which you 
took the. three-hundred-dollar ore my 
cook, Charley, had crushed at the Mer- 
rimac mill.” 

Bryant was red in the face too, and a 

savage glint had begun to peep from his 
eye, but at these words a malicious grin 
overspread his countenance. 

“Oh, that stuff!’ he exclaimed con- 
temptuously. “That was brought here 
by young Bob Briggs. The Chinaman 
paid me.twenty dollars just to store it 
on my ground for a few days. I thought 
he was crazy, but I needed the money so 
I humored him. Were you taken in by 
that dumb Chink?” he added suddenly. 

For Mr. Queensberry’s jaw had sagged 
and the red had ebbed from his cheeks, 
leaving them a sickly sallow. But he was 
not yet quite convinced—could not bring 
himself to believe that the “dumb Chink” 
had proved too much for him. 

“Show me the face of your workings,” he 
demanded. ‘That’s what I came here for.” 

“There it is,” said Bryant with a wave 

of the hand. “It averages about a dollar 
and six bits a ton now, which of course 
doesn’t pay; but I’m here to tell you that 
the Golden Fleece is on the eve of one of 
the greatest developments in the history 
of Jumbo district, and thousands of dol- 
lars a ton—” 
_ “Oh, shut up!” exclaimed Queensberry 
in disgust; for one close look at the hun- 
gry-looking rock in the face of the tunnel 
had informed him that the Golden Fleece 
was now, as ever, a lemon among mines. 
And, turning away, he and the sheriff 
trudged solemnly out of the tunnel. 

“IT guess I’m bit,” admitted Queens- 
berry, “but I’d like to have a minute’s 
talk with young Briggs. Come along, 
Sheriff; represent the law and get him to 

loosen up if he’s shy about talking.” 

“T’'ll come along,” said the sheriff, who 
was receiving pay from Queensberry for 
the day’ s work, “‘but it will only be a bluff. 
You can’t do anything to that kid in Ken- 
tucky City. The district attorney is 
strong for him, and you couldn’t find a 
jury to bring in a verdict agaigst him, 
anyway.” 

They found young Briggs, cracking rock 
with a hammer, near the foot of the Baja- 
ri gaa He was not at all reluctant to 
talk 
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“Yep,” he admitted, “I sold the rock 
to the Chink, an’ he paid me well. He 
wuz a white Chink, at that. He used to 
give me pies—an’ doughnuts too.” 

~ “My doughnuts!” rasped Mr. Queens- 
berry. “Come on, Sheriff. Let’s go.” 
And he faced toward town. “I suppose,” 


he added, turning round again, “the rock | 


came from the Bajazet.” 


“No,” drawled young Briggs, “it come | 


from the Rapidan.” 

Mr. Queensberry turned pink. “What?” 
he gasped. 

“Yep,” said the youth calmly. “Them 
red boulders that looked like great big 
Easter eggs. They had a bum-lookin’ 
shell, but when I cracked ’em they was 
lousy with gold.” 

“Red boulders!” The way in which 
Mr. Queensberry uttered the words made 
them sound like profanity. 
he groaned. 

Young Briggs tugged reminiscently at 
his lower lip. 


gave out,” he added. 


Hell and 
High Water 


(Continued frim page 13) 


\bout ten we come toa place where the 


river occupies the whole channel and the 
walls are vertical from the water’s edge. 
We see a fall below, and row up against the 
cliff. There is a little shelf, or rather hori- 


zontal crevice, a few feet over our heads. 

One man stands on the deck of the boat,. 
another climbs on ‘1s shoulders, and then 

into the crevice. Then we pass him a line, 
and two or three others, with myself, fol- 
low; then we pass along the crevice until 

it becomes a shelf, as the upper part, or 
roof, is broken off. On this we walk for a 
short distance, slowly climbing all the way, 
until we reach a point where the shelf is 
broken off, and we can pass no farther. 
Then we go back to the boat, cross the 
stream, and get some logs that have lodged 
in the rocks, bring them to our side, pass 
them along the crevice and shelf, and 
bridge over the broken place. Then we 
go on to a point over the falls, but do not 

obtain a satisfactory view. Then we climb 

out to the top of the wall, and walk along 


to the point below the fall, from which it 
can be seen. From this point it seems pos- 
sible to let down our boats, with lines, to 
the head of the rapids, and then make a 
portage; so we return, row down by the 
side of the cliff, as far as we dare, and 
fasten one of the boats toa rock. Then we 


let dowy another boat to the end of its 
line beyond the first, and the third boat 
to the end of its line beyond the second, 
Which brings it to the head of the fall, and 
under an overhanging rock. Then the up- 
per boat, in obedience to a signal—lets 
go; we pull in the line, and catch the near- 
est boat as it comes, and then the last. 
Then we make a portage and go on.” 


Although rapids where Powell devised 
maneuvers no less intricate and labor- 
lous than these to minimize the risk o 


trouble have been successfully run by sub- | 
sequent parties, including our own, this | 
conservative pohcy was most thoroughly | 
Warranted in the case of the pioneer ex- | 
pedition, both because it faced the Un- 
known and because its food supply was | 
already reduced beyond the danger limit. | 


“My rock!” | 


“T was sorry when they | 
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At this particular point, which it was de- 
cided to name “‘Sheerwall Rapid,” know- 
ing that there was no dangerous water out 
of sight round the bend below, we simply 
pushed off at intervals of a hundred feet 
and ran down through. A big rock crop- 
ping up in midchannel at the bend was 
not difficult to see and avoid. ‘The fact 
that Powell and Stanton portaged and 
lined scores of rapids which we ran with- 
out serious trouble 1s no reflection on the 
nerve or skill of the earlier voyageurs. In 
their cases, the consequences of the loss 
of a boat or provisions was incomparably 
more serious than in our own. 

Late in the forenoon of the following 
day we came to the head of a rapid quite 
as savage in character as that of Soap 
Creek, and with scarcely less fall. In one 
respect it was even more dangerous than 
the latter, for the tail of its swirling waters 
ran directly into the head of another 
heavy fall a few hundred yards below. 
Kolb recognized the rapid as one where 
he and his brother had portaged both 
boats rather than risk repeating the dis- 
asters which had threatened them at Soap 
Creek. 

After looking the fall over from both 
sides of the river it was decided to chance 
running. ‘This was welcome news, as the 
day was infernally hot and a portage 
round noontime would have been labor- 
ious beyond words. Lunching in the shade 
of the walls of the little cafion responsible 
for the presence of the rapid, we rested up 
for the effort of what we knew would be 
the most difficult run we had attempted 
so far. Or rather, we intended to rest. 
But some energetic soul conceived the 
idea of putting on a fight between a rattle- 
snake and a Gila monster. Smoking out 
the rattlesnake set fire to the dry brush 
and grass in the bottom of the cafon, 
presently raising by thirty or forty degrees 
a noonday temperature already near a 
hundred and twenty. That left nothing to 
do but go down and run through the rapid 
to cool off. 


The Sand Storm 


After carrying down and launching the 
canvas boat to gather in survivors in case 
of accident, all of the party but the four 
boatmen lined up along the rapid, some 
with cameras and some with life-lines. 
The course to which a boat would have 
to be held was very restricted. Following 
the main current down the V meant being 
dashed against the cliff on the left; pull- 
ing in too far the other direction just as 
surely meant heading into an impossible 
mess where the sharp fangs of rocks were 
sticking up along the bar on the right. 
The only possible course was to drop over a 
foam-gray patch of shallowly submerged 
boulders for a hundred feet, and then 
pull hard to the right to miss the fifteen- 
foot waves that were rolling along the base 
of the cliff. Kolb and Lint turned the 
trick very neatly, though the former came 
close to piling up on a midstream rock at 
the foot of the rapid after he had avoided 
the worse menace above by a good mar- 
gin. I used less finesse in putting in at 
the head, and so was treated to a first- 
hand lesson in the futility of trying to dis- 
lodge a Colorado river bottom boulder 
with the stern of a wooden boat. 
By the hardest kind of luck, a bluster- 
ing sand-storm came whirling down out of 
the side cafion just as I had battened down 
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hatches and pushed off to run. Nothing 
is more annoying than a wind of any kind 
when one is trying to put in just right 
to the narrow chute at the head of a fall; 
a side wind is especially bad, and may well 
mean the difference between a smart run 
and a costly failure. This particular ze- 
phyr was one of the nastiest of its kind. 
Half obscuring the brink of the rapid with 
blown sand, it also began setting the boat 
steadily toward that part of the current 
which descended directly against the un- 
der-cut cliff. Pulling hard to counteract 
this set, I worked too far the other way. 
As a consequence I dropped over the 
brink to find my boat driving as though 
discharged from a catapult straight down 
into the infernal nest of barely covered 
boulders on the right. 

There was only time for a couple of 
strokes, and what beef I had went into 
these. That helped a little, but the thing 
that really prevented the boat from feed- 
ing right into the hopper of a mill from 
which it could hardly have failed to 
emerge save in small pieces was the 
“throw-off” current from the rocks them- 
selves. The Grand sheered away from 
the snap of the sharp-fanged jaws by a 
yard, but planted its starboard quarter 
solidly against the outer boulder of the 
barrier. The jolt impressed me at the in- 
stant as solid enough to have unsocketed 

Gibraltar; yet it was the boat that stop- 
ped, not the rock that moved. I myself 
went right on ahead; went on, that is far 
enough to bump my bowed head against 
the after bulkhead and bounce back to 
my seat again. 

Meanwhile the Grand, satisfied that 
it could not butt its way through the 
rocky ubstruction, philosophically decided 
to go round it. By great good fortune 
—aided possibly by my flailing oars—it 
swung outward. The other way would 
have carried it back among the rocks. As 
it was, it only spun round once and then 
returned docilely to the control of the 
oars. I headed comfortably down to the 
right of the breaking waves in quite the 
driest run enjoyed by any of the four 
boats. Entirely prepared to find the after 
compartment smashed in and _ flooded 
with water, an agreeable surprise awaited’ 
me on beaching for a survey to discover 
everything dry under the hatch. The im- 
pact had come directly upon the corner, 
where oak and brass sheathing had proved 
equal to resisting it. Striking almost 
anywhere else the boat could hardly have 
avoided a bad holing. Just how much of 
a crash was required to shatter that same 
stoutly reinforced quarter I was not to 
learn for several weeks. 

The walls had increased to a height of 
over 2000 feet at the point where we 
camped that night, and our run of the 
next day was in the most continuously 
rough stretch of water in Marble Canon. 
With the tail of one rapid spilling into 
the head of the next it was lively and, 
withal, somewhat anxious work; a wreck 
in the rapid above always held the pos- 
sibility of carrying down helplessly into 
the one below. Fortunately, the only 
place at which we had trouble was a fall 
where there were eddies on both sides at 
the foot and landing was comparatively 
easy. The drop was extremely abrupt 
here, but with all the rocks well covered 
I did not think it worth the trouble to 
land my passengers and let them walk 
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round. Dashing down the steep chute at 
express train speed, the Grand hit the 
first of the great breaking waves like a 
discharged torpedo. The wallop of that 
comber was like the kick of a mule, and 
when we were through it the cockpit was 
full to the gunwales. We had swamped 
in the wink of an eye. Floating deep asa 
drifting log, there was nothing to do but 
try to keep the stern turned to the assault 
of the succeeding waves and drive on 
through. 

The thing was not as bad as it sounds. 
The hydraulic engineer was rather busy 
in keeping from being swept off the stern, 
but the geologist on the bow was fairly 
happy. As for myself, I was only sitting 
waist-deep in the same dirty red water 
with which I had been soaked since push- 
ing off in the morning; and in which | 
would continue to be soaked until after the 
last rapid was run forthe day. The boat 
rolled drunkenly and pulled crankily; 
even so it was no great trouble to swing 
it into an eddy and up against a lime- 
stone shelf to moor and bail. Save 
for spoiling a film in my small camera— 
carelessly left loose in the cockpit— and 
extinguishing the hydraulic engineer’s 
pipe, no harm was done. Indeed, my con- 
fidence in the water-worthiness of my boat 
was greatly strengthened. Too much so, 
in fact. It was about this time that the 
stability of the Grand began to become 
a tradition. We told each other that 
there wasn’t a wave in the canon big 
enough to upset so broad-beamed a boat 
—that nothing but striking a rock or a 
cliff would upset it. That sort of a con- 
fidence is a bad thing in rough water navi- 
gation, and of course always has to be 
paid for. 


The Mojave Upsets 


Warned by my experience, the other 
three boats headed into the rapid far to 
the right and carried through past the big 
waves with only a heavy splashing. 
Dodge, with the canvas canoe, waited for 
the instrument to be set up below so as to 
give a rod reading from the head of the 
rapid. This done, without waiting for 
some one to come back and help him 
portage the featherweight Mojave, he 
tried to run through on one side. Of 
course the shallop was upset in the first 
forerunning wave. The rest of Dodge’s 
passage through the rapid was much like 
my own, save that his boat was upside 
down and he was floundering in the water 
beside it. Wearing a life-preserver and 
with no rocks to bump into, an upset in 
warm water was of little moment to an 
ex-Hawaiian swimming champion. Stick- 
ing with his boat, both were carried into 
the right-hand eddy, where we found him 
wallowing among bobbing drift logs when 
the Boulder and Grand pulled across to 
give a hand. The upset was an incident 
to the porpoise-like rodman, but for the 
-_ Mojave it was the beginning of the 
end. 

At the end of a continuously sloppy 
afternoon we pulled in through the deep- 
ening shadows to the head of a rapid 
which, although hitherto unnamed, had 
a record no less sinister than that of the 
ill-omened fall below Soap Creek. Here, 
almost certainly, was the place at which 
two more men of the Stanton party were 


drowned, and where that stout-hearted 


engineer gave up the unequal fight for the 
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Sunset Magazine 
season and, leaving his outfit to await his 
return in a cave in the limestone cliff, 
climbed out with his surviving compan- 
ions to the north rim. Clambering over 
the rocks to the mouth of Stanton’s cave 
we came suddenly upon the evidences of 
another tragedy 
plete from cooking utensils to carpe nter’s 
tools, but no signs of trappers or aa 
Stanton’s party was evidently not the last 
from which the savage cataract roaring 
below us had taken toll. Nor yet were 
the unknown trappers to be the last to 
pay a price for trying to force the barrier. 
The fair Lady Luck, who had been so per- 
sistently roosting with us from the start, 
was already poised to flutter away in the 
darkness to another roost. 

Mr. Freeman’s next article on the party’s 
further adventures in Marble Canyon will 


appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 


Bread and 
Hyacinths 


(Continued fom page 23 





Welfare League members filed in wearing 
bits of sagebrush in their lapels, a sort of 
insignia of their organization, all of them 
smilingly confident of being able to carry 
their views through, even if it should be 
necessary to oust those of more conserva- 
tive ideas. 

They were at once asked for their 
decision. As though prearranged, they 
responded with a _ resounding ‘No.” 
Harriman called the Board of Directors 
in executive session. The time for con- 
tinuing negotiations with persons plainly 
bent on forcing their notions in an 
unreasonable manner which might prove 
disastrous, was clearly past. ‘The con- 
tracts of more than a dozen were can- 
celled and they were allowed just twenty- 
four hours in which to pack and leave. 
Within the stipulated time all were gone 
and the colony relapsed into its customary 
routine, content again with mere demo- 
cratic meddling instead of a wholesale 
upheaval in the interests of a fanatical 
minority. Efficiency was still greatly 
hampered by the General Assembly and 
its ideas as reflected throughout the 
colony, but the community had become 
somewhat accustomed to that. 

The Welfare League was afterwards 
referred to as the “brush gang” in 
memory of the bits of sagebrush which the 
members wore, and the word “brusher”’ 
was coined, meaning a person who is 
chronically or unreasonably disgruntled 
and has nothing good to say for the 
organization. When the Welfare League 
was making its demands, a little Russian 
Jew got up to tell his views in broken 
English. He unintentionally transposed 
the title of the gang and called it the 
Farewell League. His phrase was taken 
up at once as being prophetic of what 
would probably occur. 

But the uproarious days of the colony 
disappeared with greater experience and 
the employing of more settled methods 
and creating of traditions. The later 
history of the colony became one of sedate 
acceptance of conditions as they existed 
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“And then we'll drive 
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and a more regular and methodical 
handling of problems according to the 
usage developed by other organizations 
with similar work and problems. While 
the principles of collectivism were retained 
in full, the revolutionary speeches and 
propaganda ideas began to disappear. 
The long harangues to which the colonists 
were treated—some thought mistreated 
no longer aroused enthusiastic applause. 
It became a plodding colony of workers, 
one in which progress was accelerated as 
it departed from the fire-eating, spec- 

tacular, irrational and unsystematic ways 
of its early days. 

Some of the advantages of the site were 
its closeness to a large city, the low price 
of land and the apparent abundance of 
water, together with good power and dam 
sites. Where the Big Rock emerges from 
the hills and begins its last lap on the way 
to the plains below, it cuts through a ledge 
of rock with abutments on each side, so 
that it makes an ideal site for a dam. 
Even the least experienced observer was 
at once impressed by the extraordinary 
apparent value of this. Law suits had 
tied up water rights of the Big Rock, and 
the collapse of the original plans for the 
water district had been discouraging; 
these were the obvious reasons why the 
splendid possibilities had lain so long 
unused. ‘They were probably true reasons, 
too, though not the only ones. 

The colony planned from the first on 


building this dam, diverting the watet 
through a tunnel, constructing a sub- 


merged dam to hold water which spilled 
over the higher dam so that 1t would be 
held in the deep gravel in the bed of the 
stream, and installing pumps to take this 
water out. In this way it was thought 
that enough water would be available to 
irrigate 5000 acres planted to pear trees. 
This was not a mere rash guess of imprac- 
tical visionaries, but a conservative hgure 
based on the reports of several competent 
of whom thought this 
figure too low and none of whom con- 
sidered it exaggerated. Pear orchards at 
Little Rock, only ten miles away, and now 
the scene of a tremendous project such as 
the colony had planned, had produced up 
to $800 an acre and values were from 
$1000 per acre upwards for producing 
orchards. Five thousand acres of orchards 
would easily be worth $5,000,000. ‘The 
cooperative method of developing prom- 
ised greatly to reduce costs. 

There were three reasons why this 
schedule could not be carried out. ‘The 


engineer s, some 
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first of these was the long period which 
must elapse before the trees would come 
into bearing, and this period would 
severely tax the resources of any group of 
people unless they could produce supple- 
mentary crops. The soil of the mesa is 
very rich in plant food for alfalfa and 
trees, but is almost devoid of humus. 
This can be supplied by growing alfalfa 
for several years, then planting to other 
crops, but this process is too expensive to 
be carried out on a very large scale. Con- 
sequently the number of crops would be 
greatly limited, which meant that a larger 
outlay for food would have to be made 
than was at first contemplated. A soil 
analysis had been made before the land 
was purchased, but the analyst had 
failed to consider the mechanical structure 
of the soil as well as its chemistry, with 
the result that the report was uninten- 
tionally very misleading. 

The second hindrance was the series of 
lawsuits which persistently clung to the 
water rights. No sooner was a settlement 
obtained in one direction than the dispute 
broke out in another, east side and west 
side dwellers being the contending fac- 
tions. The west siders, before the coming 
of the colony, had taken all of the water 
they needed. A lawsuit gave the colony 
legal right to a substantial flow of water, 
though they had to use some forceful 
methods to get it. The uncertainty about 
water rights was very disheartening. 


The Water Mystery 


The third obstacle was the inadequacy 
of the water. As the time drew near 
whe n it was necessz iry to commence work 
on the dam, Job Harriman took the pre- 
caution of having a thorough examin- 


ation made by a competent outside 
engineer. It cost $2000 to have this work 
done, but it disclosed the inadvisability of 


building the dam and changed the entire 
plans of the colony. ‘The report showed 
that the slope of the land was much 
greater than it appeared to be and what 
seemed to be an impounding reservoir 
site of tremendous capacity was only a 
comparatively small one, unless the dam 
was carried to a ridiculous height. But 
worse than this was an earthquake fault 
which extended down the Sierra Madre 
range. During wet years when the fall of 
snow in the mountains was great, the 
total quantity of water flowing from the 
22-mile watershed was sufficient. 

But such wet years are of course the 
unusual years, and during seasons of only 
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average precipitation the fault drinks up 
its accustomed quantity of the total and 
a much smaller proportionate flow goes 
down the creek. This was the mystery 
which puzzled observers, explained by 
the seam in the mountains. The water 
goes underground to arise many miles 
away and give prosperity to other regions, 

This report made Harriman decide that 
no very great expansion was possible at 
Llano. He made trips to several states 
investigating tracts of land offered for 
colonization, finally deciding that a 
recently abandoned lumber hamlet near 
Leesville, Louisiana, with its adjacent 
acres of low-priced land was the most 
suitable. The Louisiana proposition was 
submitted to the colonists and accepted 
by them without a dissenting vote, and 
Llano colony was moved half-way across 
the continent to begin all over in a new 
location where most of the conditions 
were almost the reverse of those at the 
starting place. A special train was 
chartered which took many of the colon- 
ists. Some went by automobile and 
others did not go at all, being enamored of 
California and unwilling to leave. 

In going to Louisiana, much of the work 
of three and one half years had to be 
abandoned, though it was no part of the 
plan to give up the California project. 
It was planned to continue the work on a 
smaller scale, as the available supply of 
water made necessary. ‘That these plans 
were not carried out was due to several 
causes. A member of the colony in whom 
much confidence had been reposed proved 
to be untrue to his trust. As a subtle 
piece of strategy he induced the workers 
left there to demand $1co a month cash 
wages, which he advanced to them for 
a time, taking the property as security. 
Later no cash wages were forthcoming and 
the workers left, which was a device for 
giving this member his opportunity to 
secure the entire property. A hard-fought 
law suit with many complications was 
required to save the property, which also 
involved the Louisiana colony. ‘This and 
the lack of funds made it necessary to give 
up hope of carrying on work there, and 
the land was eventually sold. But in the 
meantime, work was going ahead in 
Louisiana, where abundant fuel, houses 
ready to be occupied, and other advan- 
tages gave renewed hopes. 

The third article by Mr. Wooster will 
appear in the September issue. It will 
describe the Louisiana Colony’s adventures 
and its present condition.—The Editors. 





Back to the Land 


over, but I couldn’t bear to leave him 
here alone, and I wouldn’t. Perhaps it 
was a reward that it cooled off. 

The first day Mr. Esterly was gone 
went to the Rowell orchard, seven miles 
away, and cut peaches. I worked as fast 
as I possibly could, but I only earned 
$1.80, and I was so tired that it was agony 
to move. 

I liked the people so well; they were 
nearly all American women and girls. One 
family of a mother and chree children 

came from their own ranch near Bakers- 
field. The father came up for them every 


Continued from page 34) 


Saturday, his new machine loaded with 
melons, potatoes, fruit and vegetables for 
the next week. They spent their Sundays 
at home. They are the finest type of 
American farmers, intelligent, hard-work- 
ing and thrifty. 

Iwo other girls, sisters of 13 and 16, 
were there helping their beloved dad who 
worked in the orchard. They were 
working steadily and cheerfully, laughing 
at their exhaustion. At noon they washed 
the dishes for eleven people at the ranch- 


house, to help pay their board. Their 
mother died when they were little, and 
“Daddy,” a little, energetic, smiling man 
had been mother and father to them ever 
since. Pretty, capable, making their own 
dainty little dresses, life looks good to 
them. They want to go to college and 
they will surely make desirable wives and 
citizens. 

I only cut for the one day as Jack and 
Annabel were so lonely and Jack didn't 
want me to get too tired. I didn’t feel it 
was worth while, either. Why, a wash- 
woman gets $4.00 a day now and doesn’t 
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work any harder than I did for less than 
half her wages. 

One morning Jack started out to poison 
squirrels. We picked up nine dead 
squirrels that morning where he had 
dropped poisoned barley the day before. 

We walked for two hours, always on our 
own place. The air was sweet and cool, 
the blue mountains rose in the distance 
and the three of us were happy, Annabel 
chattering busily and dancing along, Jack 
carrying the bucket of dead squirrels and 
the gun while I dropped a teaspoonful of 
poisoned barley in each hole. It was so 
real and socompanionable to have all of us 
together, happy and busy out-of-doors. If 
we lived in the city Jack would be far away 
from me at the shop, working for others. 

One day we started for Morgana to get 
some duck eggs to set. We stopped on our 
way at the pretty place of the Garrishes. 
Mrs. Garrish didn’t have any duck eggs, 
but she showed me her trees and flowers 
and promised slips of everything she had. 
Her husband is middle-aged, a big, splen- 
did looking man. They told us they had 
been planning to come down and see us, 
but their machine wasn’t working right, it 
overheated. Jack offered to try to fix it. 
hey have an attractive little home, with 
the tank house overhead. It is all plas- 
tered—rather a novelty in this country 
of little frame shacks—and it is cool and 
shaded by wide porches and trees. The 
reservoir is right beside it. Annabel and 
I borrowed suits and took a quick swim 
before lunch. 

We learned much from them. Mr. 
Garrish told us about the frost-free alfalfa 
a neighbor of theirs is raising, from which 
he gets hay earlier than any one else; he 
told us that geese are the easiest and 
cheapest fowls to raise. They plan to 
raise all their young stock, like chicks and 
turkeys, very early in the spring so that 
in July and August they can go away to 
the mountains or the ocean for a trip, 
hiring a man to care for the place. 

This morning we awoke to thunder and 
lightning. In about half an hour the rain 
began to pour down and did not stop until 
after dinner when Mr. Esterly walked in 
with the first gleams of sunshine. 

He has never felt better in his life, and 
no matter if he does sometime live in town 
again, he vows he will take the summer 
off and come down here and “torture 
through the heat” just to keep in good 
health. I believe one does liters illy sweat 
all the impurities out of one’s system. I 
know why there aren t many doctors in 
the country—they aren’t needed. 

The rain has washed the air, and the 
Whole valley is fresh and clean. The dust 
is lai d, the earth and air are cool and 
sunny, the trees are bright. “The mocking 
birds are caroling in the cottonwoods and 
poplars, and the meadow larks sing on the 
fence posts while the killdees are calling 
with wistful gladness. 

When they went down to look at the corn 
the next morning, the blessed rain had 
made the field fresh and green. 

Now the two of them are going up and 
down the rows, pulling up the huge water 
weeds by hand. It is back-breaking work, 
but the weather is cool and windy and it 
is delightful to be outdoors. 

Life in the country is good. 

Mrs. Reid’s next article describing her 
family’s pioneering adventures will appear 
in an early issue.—The Editors. 
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ITH the General Cord the advantages 

of low air pressure are not confined to 
any one type of tire. All General Cords run 
successfully on lower air pressure than other 
tires of the same sizes. 


Whether you want Balloons requiring wheel 
change or Balloons to fit your present wheels 
or Regular Size Cords, you can enjoy the advan- 
tages of low pressure and long mileage to a 
greater degree with Generals. 


By going to the General tire dealer—low- 
pressure headquarters—you will find a mer- 
chant who understands low-pressure construc- 
tion as well as its proper application to all makes 
of cars. He will gladly give you complete in- 
formation on the three ways General offers of 
equipping your car to enjoy low air pressure. 


. The General 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





‘What historic 
ranch is that?” 
asks the tourist. 
The inference of 
age 1s a tribute 
to the skill of 


the architect 





who has revived 
the Spanish 
atmosphere of 
early Mission 
days in this 
modern hacienda 
and its 


environment 


“Dias Dorados— 


ET us enter “Dias Dorados,” or 
“Golden Days,” for the quaint 
gateway, palm thatched and divided 
for man and beast, hints pictur- 

esquely of rural Mexico, or California in 
the days of the padres. In reality it 1s the 
hacienda, or country estate, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Ince at Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 

Situated on a height in Benedict Canon 
the residence was planned to view an 
inspiring panorama of the hills on one 
side and the gleaming Pacihe on the other. 
Entrance to the dwelling is through an 
arcade into a hall which suggests the 
austerity of the Missions in its length of 
corridor. But hospitality 1s in evidence 
there is a guest suite to the left consisting 
of a reception-room and _ sleeping-room 
with connecting bath, and to the right is a 
picturesque staircase. 

The floor plan in general outline 
resembles a broad letter H because formed 
of a wing at each end of the connecting 
main hall. This connection has exterior 
emphasis in a patio of generous dimen- 
sions which in true Spanish fashion 1s an 
integral part of the typical hacienda. 
Looking upon the courtyard is the library 
on one side, the dining-room on the other 
These rooms open into others—the 
library into an immense _ living-room 
equipped with a pipe organ and giving on 





to a terrace, and the dining-room, leading 
through a breakfast room and pantries 
to the kitchen. 











The second-floor plan comprises large 
bedrooms for the owners with baths and 
connecting dressing-rooms which occupy 














The entrance is overhung by a grilled balcony of aged wood, with tiled roof 
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A GENERAL 





ELECTRIC PRODUCT the mark of a 


research 
You have 


them in 

your home 

7) ~ put devayael 
»-4/ on your Car 
~ and for safety’ 


sake carry a kit 
of spare lamps 











tiny 






7 Edison Mazpa Lamp kit contains five spare 
lamps—two for the headlights and one each for 
side, tail and dash lights. Compact and sturdy, it 
slips easily into the pocket or tool box of the car. 
Any garage, service station, or store which handles 
Edison Mazpa Lamps will quickly supply you 
with a kit containing exactly the right type and 
size of lamp for each socket of your car. 
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Tonieally 
Spanish are the 
pigeon-tower 
to the left, the 
bull’s-head 
fountain, the 
pool and the 


olive trees 


approximately the space of the living- 
room beneath; also three other bedrooms, 
a study, a sewing-room, two maids’ rooms 
and several baths. 

In the basement there are additional 
servants’ quarters which open on to a 
servants’ patio, a laundry, wood and 
boiler rooms. The house also has a play- 
room and a billiard room. Although 
there are several interior and exterior 
staircases, those outside leading to the 
balconies being especially interesting, the 
ancient idea is again given expression by a 
veritable ‘“‘secret staircase.” Within, 
there is hidden behind a tapestry a button 
that discloses on pressure a winding stair- 
way leading to the billiard-room. Grotto- 
like walls of rock lend it a novel aspect. 


It is as a primitive building material 
that rocks play an important part in 
emphasizing the pioneer type of archi- 
tecture used in “Dias Dorados.” ‘Their 
crude simplicity contributes strength and 
dignity to a number of the fireplaces. 
Nothing more striking could be found for 
harmonizing man’s first attempts with a 
hearthstone than a background of simple 
stucco, as seen at the right in the first of 
the illustrations. 

Eleven fireplaces are included in this 
home, but none are more distinctive than 
this one. Storage space on each side of 
the fireplaces for the logs used as fuel is 
both a practical and appropriate feature. 

The floors in the larger rooms are hand- 
wrought oak, while timbered ceilings, 





A corner of the 

patio, showing 

several facinat- 
ing features; 
tiled flower- 


boxes of special 





design, nail- 
studded “old” 
wood trim and 

carving, and 


flag-stone floor 





some vaulted, are substantial and _ har- 
monious. The keynote, indeed, of the 
place, as the architect, Roy Selden Price, 
has demonstrated, is the real beauty of 
early Spanish craftsmanship. The struc- 
ture is probably one of the most faithful 
reproductions of that type of architecture 
in the West and nobly illustrates how 
much of strength and charm the Mission 
padres have bequeathed to the modern 
revival of Spanish design. While grilled 
balconies, tiled roofs and the patio are 
characteristic of Old Spain, the modif- 
cations practised by necessity | in colonial 
Mexico and “Alta California” make the 
architecture of the New World even more 
picturesque. Blending the subtle infiu- 
ences of centuries of art with the force of 
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One of the corridors has a hand-forged lock and other faithful reproductions of the 


arts and crafts of the Mission era 


the pioneer, the architect has here empha- 
sized age in finish, simplicity of line and 
decorative details, such as the Spanish 
galleon sailing to the New World roman- 
tically typifies. Yet the peal of the 
Mission bell is the dominant overtone. 
lhe arches, used for nearly every door and 
window both inside and out, the pigeon 
tower, the bell-hung belfry, even the grape 
arbor, suggest the activities of the Mis- 
sion Indians. So are the hand-wrought 
lamps and quaint iron hardware on the 
doors worthy of the early craftsmen. 
Further atmosphere is felt in an outdoor 
fireplace ready for the barbecue of a féte 
day. Surely the senoritas may click their 
castanets late into the night, for the over- 
hanging beam is to be lantern hung. Even 
as some of the Missions had within pro- 
tecting walls a garden and pool, they are 
found here, the bull-head fountain testi- 
fying to the Spanish influence. In num- 
erous other details “Dias Dorados” is a 
ager mirror of an earlier century. 
[he ollas made by potter’s wheel on the 
domain, primitive lamps that are moved 
up and down by chains, niches over the 
doors, rafters tied with skins, hand-woven 
tugs and tiles splashing their gay colors 
here and there, are as atmospheric as the 
“Rose of the Rancho.” 

The Spanish tiles, ‘made by age-old 
methods in ancient wood-fired ovens, 
painted by hand with laboriously hand- 
prepared colors in enchanting Spanish pat- 
terns,” are said to be a notable example of 
this form of decoration in the United 
States. One especially lovely bit of ceramics 
is the use of tiled flower boxes placed 
against the grill-screened patio. Tiles are 
also used for the facing of the risers of the 
hall stairs, the baseboards, the kitchen 
sink and in the luxurious bathrooms. 

Within the home other specimens of 


exquisite workmanship are seen on every 
side. [he dining chairs are Mexican 
made; the rugs used in certain corridors 
Suggest the Indian weaver. Elegant 


draperies for walls and windows vie with 
wrought-iron wall sconces, torcheres and 
vivid plaques as ornamental details. In 
the dining-room is an especially distinc- 
tive lighting fixture, its beauty repeated 
by the mirror backing it. 

In the library stained glass windows 
portray California history with new 
interest. The student would revel in 
dust-proof book shelves, maps that come 
from the wall, and the globe a-top the 
table that beckons to the ship model on 
the mantel to go a-sailing. 

Practical details are ultra modern in 
their convenience. The heating, lighting 
and telephone systems are ample for every 
room. Protection against wind, dust, 
temperature and sound are insured by 
metal weather strips at doors and 
windows, and insulated walls. ‘The 
kitchen has the finest of electrical and 
plumbing equipment set off against tiled 
walls with interesting insets to please the 
eye. 

Completing “Dias Dorados” with the 
same sincerity of construction and fidelity 
to period furnishings is the planting 
scheme. ‘True to time and place are 
found the olive, pepper and banana trees 
imported by the diligent padres, mingled 
with native palms and shrubs. In patio 
and corridor potted plants add further 
charm but their natural grouping about 
the whole estate so magically creates the 
illusion of age that it is not surprising | 
when a stranger pauses to exclaim, “What 
historic ranch is that?” 

Marion BRownFIELD. 
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SANI-F1LUsH performs an unpleas- 
ant task for you—it cleans the 
toilet bowl—and does it more 
thoroughly than you can by any 
other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations—leaving 
the bowl white and shining. It 
cleans the hidden, unhealthful trap 
—makes it sanitary—destroys all 
foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl—follow di- 
rections on the can—and _ flush. 
It will not harm plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep a can handy 
in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


Propucts Co. 
Ohio 


HYGIENIC 
Canton, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE 
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STINGING INSECT BITES 


are quickly relieved and 
gently healed by gener- 
ous use of antiseptic 


“‘MIentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; 
Remove Them With Othine— 
Double Strength 

This preparation for the treatment of freckles is so 
successful in removing freckles and giving a clear, 
beautiful complexien that it is sold under guarantee 
to refund the money if it fails. 

Don't hide your freckles under a veil; get an ounce 
of Othine and remove them. Even the first few 
applications should show a wonderful improvement, 
some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 


Be sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 
Othine: it is this that is sold on the money-back 
guarantee. 







































The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Laundering the “Extras™ 


ASHING machines have relieved 
the home of the terrors of the 
old fashioned wash day, the 
heavy tubs, the steaming laun- 
dry and the back breaking work of hand 
scrubbing and hand wringing, but after 
the regular weekly household laundry has 
been cared for there will remain the 
casuals, the stragglers that are only soiled 
occasionally but which demand a special 
treatment. Sometimes these are sent out 
of the home to be cleaned because the 
housewife does not know exactly the 
treatment to cleanse them properly 

For curtains, counterpanes, blankets, 
bed and table pads, all such large and 
awkward pieces, special arrangements 
must be made not only for washing but 
for drying; the texture must be taken into 
account in treating them 
to prevent stretching o1 
shrinking. 

The next special classi- 
fication includes colored 
articles, for color is by no 
means part of the fiber 
of the fabric and im- 
proper laundering may 
destroy it beyond repair. 

Woolens require 
special treatment to 
avoid shrinking and to 
keep life and resilience 
in the texture of the 
material, and silk weaves 
by their very nature call 
for separate and gentle 
handling. 

None of these is diff- 
cult to launder at home 
if considered as a sep- 
arate item and handled 
with the equipment and 
soaps best suited to its 
proper treatment. 

There are certain gen- 
eral directions that can 
be applied even to these 


special articles. Bad 
grease spots and stains 
are more easily seen 


when the fabric is dry 
and should be removed 
before washing is begun. 
Germs and moths thrive 
and increase wherever a 
grease spot lurks, so that 
prevention of these evils 
lies, in part at least, in a 
soap that will penetrate 
the fibers of the material 
and entirely remove the 
harmful substance. 


Soap quickly dissolves in soft water and 
forms a thick suds. If the water is so hard 
that a film forms when soap ts added this 
may enter the cloth and leave a stain, so 
the water should be softened. ‘This means 
saving soap also for it takes a large 
amount of soap to make a suds with hard 
water. Add to a two-quart jar of boiling 
water all the washing soda that will com- 
pletely dissolve in it, and use from one- 
half to one cup of this solution in a tub of 
water. The hardness of the water will 
determine the exact amount. Soap flakes 
are economical and efficient, especially 
when a washing machine 1s used. 

Stains as well as grease spots should be 
removed before any articles are washed, 
but this is a more difficult matter for the 


novice to undertake. A= stain treated 





The small apartment offers every convenience for laundering the 


delicate fabrics at home 


promptly will often yield while if allowed 
to dry and set it becomes more stubborn. 

Some stains vanish before either hot or 
cold water while others require stain 
removers or bleaches which should only 
be used as a last resort and on white 
materials, as they are apt to weaken the 
fabric and destroy color. Always rinse 
out carefully after using any preparation 
for removing spots or stains. Egg stains 
should first be washed in cold water before 
applying warm water and soap. Fruit 
and coffee stains will usually disappear if 
the place containing the spot is stretched 
tight over a bowl or kettle and boiling 
water is poured through from a height. 

Blood or meat juice may be removed 
from heavy flannels or blankets by apply- 
ing a paste of raw starch mixed with cold 
water. Allow it to dry 
thoroughly before __re- 
moving. Repeat if neces- 
sary. 

After the stains have 
been removed shake and 
brush carefully to get 
out the dust and loose 
dirt. If it is possible 
choose good weather with 
plenty of bright sun- 
shine when washing the 
blankets and heavy 
pieces, but do not hang 
them directly in the hot 
sun. 

Wool blankets should 
be washed in a lukewarm 
suds made with a mild 
soap and if the water 1s 
hard, ammonia should 
be used to soften it to 
avoid the use of a strong 
alkali that is sure to 
injure the wool fiber. 
There should be no hard 
rubbing or twisting an 
the soap flakes should be 
thoroughly dissolved 
before the blankets are 
put in. A washing ma- 
chine forces the soapy 
solution through the 
fibers of the material 
without rubbing. Rinse 
quickly in several waters, 
all of the same lukewarm 
temperature and _ pass 
through the wringet 
several times, shaking 
out a little between each 
process to change the 
folds. The rolls should 
be set loosely to accom- 
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modate the bulk of the article... Shake 
well and dry on a curtain stretcher or 
hang double over the clothes line with 
the edges pulled evenly together. Pin 
along the fold in several places. When 
almost dry raise the nap with a clean 
brush 

Curtains are usually filled with dust 
and soot that circulate in the atmos- 
phere. Soaking will loosen this dirt and 
save wear on the material. A short soak- 
ing in Warm water is more effective than 
a longer period in cold water, as warm 
water expands the fiber and allows the 
sap to act more quickly. If the water 
is very hard, soften it before soaking. 
Shake or brush thecurtains very thoroughly 
before putting in the water. 

In washing bed pads if there has been 
illness or infection it may be necessary to 
boil the articles in order to sterilize them 
thoroughly. First wash, then place in 
cold water, add a soap solution and heat 
to boiling, but do not leave in the boiling 
water longer than necessary. 

Whenever it is possible dry all these 
large heavy pieces outdoors in the fresh 
ar and sun for sunshine is a splendid 
bleach and a valuable disinfectant. Hang 
half over the line and fasten well in place 
with strong pins. 

If it is impossible to dry in the air an 
werhead dner will raise the clothes to 
the ceiling out of the way. 

Before colored cottons and linens can 
be safely washed their colors should be 
carefully set. A double process may be 
saved if this is done before the material 
smade up, for the cloth is shrunk while 
the color 1s being set. 

If the material is in shades of blue, 
brown or black it should be soaked for 
several hours in a s2!t solution of about 
two cups of salt to every gallon of water. 
Rinse thoroughly before washing. If the 
color is any shade of red, from pale pink 
to the deep dark shades, use a half-cup of 
vinegar to each gallon of water. For 
pale greens, pinks and lavenders soaking 
na solution of one tablespoon of sugar of 
lead— POISON—to each gallon of water 
seffective. Rinse thoroughly. 

For a deep purple, turpentine diluted 
with hve times the amount of water is 
excellent. 

In laundering colored fabrics do ro: 
soak them beforehand unless using a solu- 
tion to set the color which is of course only 
done once before they have been launderec, 
Keep the temperature of the water about 
the same, lukewarm, through all the proc- 
esses, use a mild soap for washing, rinse 
quickly, shake well and avoid hanging in 
the sun. Colored cottons should be 
starched in cold starch. 

Occasionally white linens or cottons are 
badly yellowed from the use of too hot an 
ton or from being stored for a long period 
oftime. As the sun is the natural bleacher 
f white linen and cotton fabrics, the first 
method of whitening to be recommended 
sto hang in the sun if this is possible, 
after washing and rinsing. If the yellow 
deep these articles may have to be 
dipped i in water and dried in the sun sev- 
tral times before becoming white. 

If it is out of the question to use the 
sun as your assistant an excellent indoor 
bleac! that i is also quite harmless is the 
kmon rinse. Use the juice of four large 
emons in a quarter-tub of hot water. If 

(Continued on page 70) 
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There Is Only One “B. V. D.”” Underwear 
It Is Always Identified By This Red Woven Label 






'E DE FOR THE 


BV.D, 


} J RETAIL TRADE 


rade Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Countries) 





“BV” 
Union Suit 


So, For its cool comfort, long wear, and fa- 
Men's $1.50 the suit 6 aos 

Youths’ 85c mous fit, B.V.D.” is everywhere the 

“B.V.D.” under wear of men who demand these un- 


Ghirta andi beawere varying qualities in their undergarments 


85c the garment 


Men’s “B.V.D.” Underwear 
in Fancy Materials at The B.V.D. Company, Inc., New York 
Various Prices Sole Makers of 'B.V.D."’ Underwear 


92 ©) 1924 
i‘ The B.V.D. Co.,Inc. 
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Ask forHorlick’s 






Right Way to Hang Pictures 


Hide the wires. For small 
pictures use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads— Steel Pointe 
For the heavy ones, mirrors, etc. use 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
*The 1 Gor es with the Twist" 
old Everywhere 
10c. pkts. } In © aaaan lie 
MOORE PUSH-PIN ©0., Philade'!phia, Pa. 







The ORIGINAL , M il k 


For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 

















ewfngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
corre w.chaawick OF MUSIC ........ 


Director September 18, 1924 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the environment and at- Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
tion. Its complete’ organization, and pearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- associations are invaluable advantages to 
ities for students. the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
Owing to the Practical Training paniment. 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 
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Luncheon 
on the Pore 


Some Seasonable 
Hints for the 
Out-of-Doors Meal 


ORTUNE favors the lucky hostess 

who can invite her friends to share 

her hospitality and her cool shaded 

porch at one and the same time. 
There is special charm in a meal served 
outdoors, and a luncheon on the veranda 
may be delicious and informal without 
sacrificing any of the comforts and 
delights attached inseparably to home- 
served meals. 

Cold dishes are, of course, the simplest 
to serve out of doors and a cold luncheon 
will prove attractive and satisfying on a 
very warm day but a hot course with a 
little careful planning can also be served 
on the porch with very little extra work. 

Many steps are saved by planning a 
luncheon that can be served on one large 
plate with no change until the dessert is 
reached. A tea wagon is an excellent aid 
in carrying the dishes back and forth 

If there is an electric convenience out- 
let on the porch any electric cooking 
device may be used at the table. 

The porch luncheon should avoid any 
suggestion of a picnic. The table may be 
set as daintily as if surrounded by the 
four walls of the house and no detail of 
appropriate linen, china, silver, glass or 
flowers need be omitted. Collect them 
on a large tray or on the tea wagon and 
carry them to the porch all at one time to 
avoid confusion and many trips. 

Avoid as far as possible foods that 
require separate service. Individual 
casseroles of a size suited to a hearty 
appetite solve this problem, for several 
foods may be deliciously combined in a 

casserole to give the required balance to 
the meal. ‘These casseroles are covered 
and hold the heat for a surprisingly long 
time, an additional advantage in the out- 
door sery Ice. 

Elaboration in menu or service is to be 
avoided, and this is especially so when the 
temperature rises and the hostess prepares 
the luncheon herself. Simplicity is the 
keynote of the outdoor service 


Menus for the Porch Luncheon 
Two Co_p Menus 
Ham and Egg in Tomato Aspic 
Mayonnaise Vert 
Bread and Butter Rolls 
Peach Custard Cake 
Iced Chocolate 
Jellied Veal Bouillon 
Summer Salad Marble Layer Sandwiches 
Strawberry Sherbet Ladyfingers 


Iced Tea 


A Menu tuat Inciupes A Hor Disu 
Asparagus Tips with Baked Eggs Toast 
Kentucky Salad 
Cheese Crackers 


Coffee 
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The enclosed porch makes a delightful protected nook in which to 


serve luncheon 








Ham and Egg in Tomato Aspic 


1 small onion, 
chopped 

1 bay leaf 

3 tablespoons gran- 
ulated gelatine 


f cups canned or 
stewed tomatoes 
ly teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon sugar 
14 teaspoon pepper 
3 whole cloves 14 eup cold water 
1; teaspoon mustard 3 hard cooked eggs 
34 Ib. cooked ham, thinly sliced 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


Cook the tomatoes, salt, sugar, pepper, 
mustard, onion and_ bay 
together for ten minutes and rub through 
a strainer. Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water for five minutes. Again bring the 
tomato to the boiling point, add the 
softened gelatine and stir until it has en- 
tirely dissolved. Pour into one large mold 
or several individual molds to the depth 
of about one-half inch. Set aside until 
cold and the mixture begins to set. Cut 
the ham slices into narrow strips and slice 
the eggs. Arrange a layer of the ham and 
eggs on the gelatine mixture in the molds, 
pour in another layer of the tomato and 
on this place more of the ham and eggs 
continuing until all has been used. Set 
aside in a cold place until firm and serve 
with Mayonnaise Vert. 


C lov es, 


Mayonnaise Vert 


3 tablespoons 
chopped green 
olives 

1 tablespoon finely 
chopped parsley 


1 cup thick well 
seasoned 
mayonnaise 

2 tablespoons _ finely 
chopped capers 


Mix all the ingredients together just 
before the mayonnaise 1s to be served. 


Eread and Butter Rolls 


Cut thin slices of very fresh bread and 
remove the crusts. Cream butter until 
very soft and spread the bread with it. 
Roll up and fasten with pieces of narrow 
colored ribbon. 





leaf 


Feach Custard Cake 


1! cups hot milk 
1g cup sugar 
3 egg yolks 
1 sponge cake 


3 cups sliced fresh 
peaches 
14 teaspoon vanilla 


Beat the egg yolks slightly and add the 
hot milk. Cook in a double boiler stirring 
constantly until the mixture is creamy. 
Remove immediately from the heat and 
chill. Add vanilla. Cut the sponge cake 
through the center into two layers and 
spread the peaches between and on top. 
Cut in wedge shaped pieces and pour the 
cold custard over each serving. 


Iced Chocolate 
2 squares unsweet- 14 teaspoon vanilla 
ened chocolate 2 cups milk 
2 cups hot water 19 cup thick cream 
14 cup sugar or canned milk 
Few grains salt 
Heat the chocolate and water in a 
double boiler until the chocolate has 
melted. Add the sugar and the milk and 
cook for five minutes, stirring frequently. 
Remove from the heat and add the cream 
or canned milk. Beat with a rotary beater 
until thoroughly mixed. Cool and place 
on ice until time to serve. Beat again just 
before pouring into the giasses. 


Jellied Veal Bouillon 
2 Ibs. knuckle of veal Small sprig of 


5 cups cold water parsley 
2 peppercorns 1 tablespoon grated 
1 whole clove onion 


1 stalk celery 
Thin slices lemon 


1 teaspoon salt 
ly teaspoon sweet 
mixed herbs 
Crack the veal bones in as many places 
as possible and cut the meat in small 
pieces. Add the cold water and allow to 
stand for thirty minutes. Heat slowly to 
the boiling point, adding the peppercorns, 
clove, salt, sweet herbs, onion, celery and 


parsley after cooking for two hours. ‘ ‘ook 
just below the boiling point to insure the 


complete extraction of all the flavoring 
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and juices of the meat. After adding the 
seasonilgs continue to cook for oné hour. 
hrough several thicknesses of 


Strain 
cheesec'oth into a bowl and cool quickly 
as this :m proves the keeping quality of the 
soup stock. Remove the hardened fat 
that has collected on the top and put into 
bouillon cups placing a slice of lemon on 
top of « ich. 

In the very hot weather when the stock 
does not jelly as easily a tablespoon of 


granulated gelatine should be soaked in 


4 little cold water and dissolved in one 
cup of the stock brought to the boiling 
point. Add to the rest of the stock. chill 
and serve. 


Summer Vegetable Salad 


2 large beets 14 cup cooked peas 

2 tablespoons 16 cup asparagus tips 
vinegar Lettuce 

1, cup cooked wax Small green onions 
beans Radishes 


Mayonnaise made with vinegar from beets 

Cut the beets in small cubes and pour 
the vinegar over them, allowing it to stand 
until it has reddened. Drain off and use 
inmaking mayonnaise. Arrange nests of 
lettuce leaves on individual salad plates or 
on one large chop plate. Put the veg- 
etables in the nests of lettuce and top 
each with a spoonful of the mayonnaise. 
Garnish with the onions and the radishes. 

Marble Layer Sandwiches 

Remove crusts from a loaf of graham or 
whole wheat bread and a loaf of white 
bread. Cut into four lengthwise slices and 
spread with butter that has been worked 
intil soft and creamy. Put the slices 
together so that there is a layer of the 
brown and white arranged alternately in 
each loaf. Cut in crosswise slices and 
arrange on serving plates. 

Strawberrv Sherbet 
1 cup sugar 
1 stiffly beaten egg 
white 


t cups strawberries 
1 tablespoon lemon 
Jules 
Add the sugar to the berries and mash 
them until the mixture is a soft pulp. 
Place in the ice box and allow to stand for 
at least one hour. Add the lemon juice 
and the beaten egg white and freeze. 
Asparagus Tips with Baked Eggs 
|!) Ibs. asparagus 6 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 34 cup well seasoned 
4 teaspoon pepper cream sauce 
Few grains of 14 cup grated 
cayenne cheese 
Discard the coarse ends of the stalks of 
asparagus and cut the tips in half inch 
lengths, setting the tip ends aside in a 
separate bowl. Cover all but the tips 
with boiling salted water. After boiling 
for ten minutes add the tip ends of the 
stalks and cook until tender. Drain and 
place a portion in the bottoms of buttered 
baking dishes. Sprinkle with part of 
the seasoning and put an egg on top of 
each. Sprinkle with remainder of season- 
ing. Bake in a moderate oven until the 
eggs are done. Add the cheese to the hot 
cream sauce and pour a little over each 
egg. Serve in the dishes in which they 
were baked. 


Kentucky Salad 


1 cucumber 1 cup boiling water 
1 cup drained 14 cup vinegar 
re 

crushed 14 cup sugar 
ineapple 2% cun sy Jrained 
pineapple 24 cup syrup drair 

2 tablespoons from pineapple 
granulated 1 tablespoon lemon 
gelatine juice 

3 tablespoons cold Few grains salt 
water Lettuce 
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Sauna) YUN 


The One Food That is 
Served at Every Meal 


Hot Breads, in one form or another, at breakfast, luncheon, ine | 
dinner, tea or supper—bread is always there. We should gain 

the greatest food value possible from bread. The baking 

powder must be the best in leavening power, in nutriment, 

in flavor, in food value. 
RUMFORD, THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER, a 
contains the phosphates that are in wheat and restores to the ~ 
flour those vital elements which are lost in milling. At the On : 
same time Rumford gives light, delicate, flaky biscuits and he. : 
breads which we enjoy,—sure that the foods will nourish 1 
our bodies as well as taste good for the moment. 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking” —a book 
of helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 
duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 33. 
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| cA Tint For 


Every Type 


"giana 


BOURJOIS 


JAVA 


FACE POWDER 


“DEMAND this won- 
derful French Face 
Powder at your drug- 
gist’s. Send ten cents 
for samples of Java 
with either Ashes of 
Roses* Rouge, dark 
and rich, or Rouge 
Mandarine,* light and 
bright. 

A. BOURJOIS &CO., Inc. 


37 West 34th Street 
Paris ew York 














IRISH LINEN DAMASK 


direct from the actual manufacturers at 
50% below ordinary retail prices. 


CLOTHS NAPKINS 
2x2 yds. Each 17/9 | Designs to match cloths 
252% “ 27/-| 22222 ins., Doz. 22/6 
2x3 . “ 26/3 | 24x24 “ “ 26/6 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Linens, 
Post Free. Orders 4,15 and over, despatched 
carriage paid to all parts of the world. 


MURPHY & ORR, Ltd., 


BELFAST. NORTHERN IRELAND 



























‘ Fight Tartar. Brush your teeth and gums the right way, four times 
a day, with the correct brush. 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 





Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience. with any- 


thing less than the best known way of doing a job. 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. 


It records a 
In 


every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinement in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 


telephone art. 


Always the road has been kept open for an un- 


hampered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. 


Instead of 


rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 


finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. 


Instead 


of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 


ness of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 


service of to-morrow. 












banished 


alll 
Back 


Stillman s Freckie Cream,double action, 
not only removes all your freckles but 
whitens the skin. Gives you fresh, clear { 
complexion. Guaranteed toremove every 
freckle or money refunded. Most widely 
used cream in world for this purpose Deli- 
cately perfumed,a pleasure to use. 50c and 
$1 at all druggists Send for free booklet 
‘Beauty Parlor Secrets’'and read what your par- 
ticular type needs to look best. 

Stillman ©o., 68 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill 


Write for“ Beauty Parlor Secrets” 






AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





Your Sewing Machine 
2) Needs NYOIL 


Cleanest, mos* highly-refined — 
for typewriters, phonog raphs, 
radio equipment, bicycles, 
guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- 
vents rust. Nocolor, 
stain or odor. Will 
not gum. Fine polish 
for piano cases, auto- 
mobiles, etc. uy 
qaNyoil, of your dealer 


\ or write 
WE NYE. New Bedford, Mass. 

















ones 5. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Southern Califcrnia Music Co, 808 So, Broadway ,Les Angeles 








Pare the cucumber, cut in slices and 
soak in cold water for thirty minutes, 
Chop and drain thoroughly. There «hould 
be about a half cup. Soak the gelatine in 
cold water and dissolve in boiling water, 
add the sugar and salt and stir until 
dissolved. Add cucumber, pineapple and 


syrup, vinegar and lemon juice. Pour 
into individual molds and set aside in a 
cold place until firm. Turn out on lettuce 
and pour whipped cream dressing over 
each. Serve with cheese crackers. This 


takes the place of both salad and dessert, 





Laundering 
the “Extras” 


(Continued from page 67) 


the tub is extra large or the lemons small 
use five or six. 

Silk textures are all more fragile than 
the other washable fabrics and should be 
treated accordingly. Silk or crepe de 
chine underwear or even the more delicate 


| georgette and chiffon may be safely and 
| quickly washed in a washing machine, 


but it is also a simple matter to cleanse 


them thoroughly by hand. The silk 
| fibers are easily affected by heat and by 


strong alkalis. Severe rubbing or wringing 
will leave creases in the material that are 
hard to smooth out and demand a hotter 
iron than it is proper to use on silk, for 
excessive heat stiffens the fabric and turns 
it yellow. Silk materials do not shrink 
like wool, but careless laundering removes 
the sheen that contributes to their beauty 

The water should be soft, and soap 
flakes are best for this type of garment. 
The water for each step in the process 
should be lukewarm or even cool. Souse 
each garment thoroughly and squeeze it 
out without twisting when the dirt 1s 
loosened. Rinse carefully in three or four 
waters, each of about the same temper- 
ature until all the soap has been removed. 

If the gloss has been partially destroyed 
the dressing can often be restored by a 
bath in gum arabic, one to two teaspoons 


| of the powdered variety dissolved in a 


quart of water. Strain and use about a 

quarter of a cup to each quart of the last 

rinsing water. 
Colored silks faded or 


often grow 


| change color with frequent washing. 


There are several ways to restore the color 
without injury to the fabric, or resorting 
to a dyeing process. A dye soap may be 


| used that dyes the material while cleaning 
it. See that the garments are entirely 


immersed in water before the soap is used 
in order to avoid streaking. The powdered 
dyes when dissolved are similar to bluing 
except that their color range puts the 
rainbow to shame. They are easy to use. 
give an even shade and are harmless to the 
fabric. ; 
If it is desirable to stiffen a silken yor 
slightly gum arabic is again useful 
here it should be used in the lump ca 
Dissolve in boiling water, strain and add 
a quarter cup of the solution to each 
quart of water. In ironing silks use an 
iron of medium temperature and place 
a thin cloth over the material so that there 


| is no direct contact between the iron and 


| the silk. 
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High and Dry 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Why,” he said, “I was just dreaming 
about standing on a cliff with you looking 
at a crazy old ship sailing on a long, 
narrow !ake where no ship ought to be.”’ 

He heard the quick catch of her breath. 
She leaned toward hin, peering into his 
face. 

“Do 3 ou know anything about telepa- 
thy—do you believe in such a thing?’ 
she breathed. 

“Don’t know anything about it. Never 
thought much about it,” Holland an- 
swered. “Why?” 

“What was your dream-ship like? 
went on. 

Holland told her. She listened gravely, 
nodded, seemed to consider. And Eol- 
land reflected with one part of his mind 
how absurd it was to sit on a log in the 
moonlizht discussing a dream, and yet 
what « perfectly natural thing it seemed. 
Alex Larsen made it seem a matter worth 
consideration. Edie would have used it as 
a basis for pert witticisms—supposing 
that k:die could be imagined getting up at 
two A.M. for any reason whatsoever. 

“In two hours it will be daylight. In 
less than that we could get over the 
divide. There is a lake.” 

“And a ship?” Holland supplied an 
inquir ng inflection. 

“Perhaps,’ ’ she returned in the same 
light tone. “Shall we go and see?” 

“Why not?’ ’ Holland answered. 


”” she 


She rose, looked up the steep hill, 
looked back at him. “I’m going any- 
way,’ she said. “Will you come 
really :”” 

“To the end of the earth,” Holland told 


her with a smile—and wondered what put 
such extravagant words in his mouth—as 
if he were half-drunk—drunk on moon- 
beams and the stimulation of this girl’s 
presence. It was an unaccustomed sen- 
sation to Holland, and it mingled with a 
sense of something tinged with mystery 
in which he was privileged to participate. 

“Come on then,” she said quickly. “It 
won’t be so far as that. We'll see. I 
don’t know—well, we’ll see, anyway.” 

Half-way to the second fall she stopped. 
turned to him. 

“Are you sure you want to come? You 
don’t think I’m crazy because | want to 
climb over a mountain in the middle of 
the night just to look at a lake?” 

“Why,” Holland said gently, “I must 
be crazy too. Because I have a feeling— 
without any logical reason, just a hunch— 
that it might be worth a look.” 

“Ah,” she said. “I’m glad. I thought 
no one but me ever had such queer 
notions. I believe in hunches.” 

She seemed to have an almost uncanny 
sense of direction, location. Holland 
reminded himself that she had grown up 
in the labyrinthine forests of the British 
Columbia coast and that she had prob- 
ably climbed the slope to those falls a 
score of times. But in an hour they were 
beyond the upper fall, toiling over strange 
country where Alex had never set foot. 
[he moon rode high, Its wan silver 
bathed every opening, each mossy glade. 
But where tree or thicket cast a shadow 
that shadow was inky black. In the 
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Did you ever look at a map 


without learning something ? 


As the continents draw 
closer together, knowledge of 
geography becomes increas- 
ingly necessary. The territo- 
rial claims of one nation—the 
commercial expansion of 
another—a people’s demand 
for self - determination — all 
are things that can only be 
followed.clearly with a map. 


Fundamentals of politics 
and business are found on 
RAND ME€NALLY Maps. 
They show the stage on which 
the drama is played. With- 
out the stage to help you the 
plot remains meaningless. 


Nowadays, loose notions of 
geography, leading to loose 
thinking on foreign relations 
and trade, are almost inexcus- 
able. With the world closely 
knit and delicately organized, 
each home, each business is 
within the circle of interna- 
tional affairs, making a set of 
RAND M&NALLY Maps of 
paramount importance. 


In atlas or other form, 
RAND M¢NALLY Maps are 
reasonable in cost and in- 
variably exact. A world-wide 
organization with a single aim 
has made this possible. 


Ranp MENALILY & GomiPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. H-47 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia . . 
Cleveland . Detroit . 


Branches: 


Washington . 
St. Louis . 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


Boston . 
San Francisco . 





For Travel information of any sort:—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment. Write 


SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 
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TOMATIC EMBROIDERY ATTACHMENT 





THE MOST WONDERFUL 
VENTION 
BROIDERY WORLD 
ing machine. 
one-tenth the time. 
than handwork. 
for braiding. 


of beautiful needlework. 

garments look ne w. 
~ = Pay postman 60 ct 

extra attachment FREE. 

60 cts. and get your money back. 

in five days if not satisfied. 


LB. F. GILBERT MAIL ORDER HOUSE, 
TEXAS, 


Dept. 30 FORT WORTH, 


KNOWN TO THE EM- 
Fits any sew- 
Works any design, in 
More beautiful 
Finest thing out 
Gives your outer gar- 
ments and lingerie exquisite charm 
Makes old 
Send no money. 
We include one 
Sell it to ‘your neighbor for 
Money returned 











































Pack Absorbine, Jr. in your suit case 
or kit. 

It almost instantly stops the pain, 
the inflammationand theswelling from 
insect bites. Applied beforehand, it dis- 
courages the activities of these winged 
pests. 

It is soothing, cooling and healing to 
sunburned neck, shoulders and arms 
You cannot afford to be without such 
relief! 

It is first aid for cuts, bruises, burns, 
sprains and for other emergencies of 
camp life. A few drops suffice in most 
instances. And Absorbine, Jr. is safe 
and of an agreeable odor — easy and 
clean to use. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
443 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
















Cuts Sunburn 
Strains 
uises 













Other timely uses: 
. 


Tired feet 
After shaving 
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in the world 
Melachrinos set 
the standard of 
cigarette quality. 





ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


The One Cigarette Sold the World Quer” 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
»all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 

| Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old Sonth Building 
| Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
New York 


From andt 


Cincinnati 
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Ps Gray Hair 
Y Panished 
in 
/5 minutes 


/ Thousands of women say 
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J “I make no secret of the 
fact that Inecto Rapid, 
Notox, brought back all the orig- 

| inal color and beauty of my hair.” 














Inecto Rapid, Notox, colors permanently 
naturally gray, faded or streaked hair to 
its original shade in 15 minutes; and 
brings back all the natural brillancy and 
texture. The tint is natural and perma 
nent. Women everywhere insist upon it 
in preference to all other hair colorings 
It will not rub off nor be affected by sun- 
light, shampooing, salt water, Russian 
and Turkish baths, permanent waving or 
other hair treatments. 
In New York it is used in the ultra-fash 
ionable salons. Inecto Rapid, Notox, 
comes in 18 distinct shades, from raven 
black to golden blonde. If it is not all we 
claim, your money will be refunded with- 
out question. Thousands of women apply 
it in their own homes. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full particulars 
about Inecto Rapid, Notox, and our 
Beauty Analysis Chart X3. 
ee age Inecto, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th Street 
New Yor 
Sold by best Beauty Shops, 
Drug and Depart- 
ment Stores. 
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forest which they mostly traversed. 
timber, hollows, snarls of exposed 
lay in an obscurity the eve could not 
easily penetrate. Yet the girl bore on 
steadily, never once faltering, and Hol- 
land followed with his breath coming 
quickly and the sweat beginning to stand 
on his face with the pace she held. 

Once they went hand in hand ai. 
narrow ledge across the sheer fac: 
cliff, testing each foothold gingerly with a 
toe. Far below, running water rumbled 
somewhere in the abyss. Above, the dawn 
wind sighed in the trees. ‘The hand that 
grasped his firmly was soft and warm and 
very disturbing to Holland. ‘The hour. 
the dark woods patched and barred with 
silver, her nearness as they stood now and 
then to catch their breath, the indefinite 
yet somehow urgent nature and impulse 
of that strange journey, was beyond 
anything in his experience. But when he 
asked himself why the devil they were 
there the answer didn’t seem to be impor- 
tant. ‘lo be there was sufficient; to range, 
thus companioned, into the unknown, 
spurred on by whatever obscure motive 
was sufficient. He seemed to be possessed 
by an almost complete detachment from 
what in the hot sunlight of yesterday had 
been matters of prime importance. 

A paleness tinted the east, grew toa 
lucent band against which the ragged con- 
tours of the Coast Range stood in silhou- 
ette. All about them unseen birds trilled 
and twittered their waking song. Every 
color from the palette of the Master 
Painter glowed and blended as the light 
grew until at last a wave of molten gold 
flooded the high places and they sat down 
on the shoulder of a great hill to watch 
Phoebus tool his flashing chariot up from 
behind a far horizon. 


mga 
of a 


N another hour they stepped out of 

thick woods to the backbone of a ridge 
that ended abruptly in a high, mossy 
cliff. And from that vantage they looked 
down upon the gleaming length of the 
lake lying like a bright sword against a 
shield of green velvet. 

“Huh!” Holland grunted. 
wouldn't get you!” 

The girl looked inquiry. 

“Why, it’s just as I saw it,” Folland 
said, perplexedly. ‘‘Except for the old 
ship,” he finished with a_ self-conscious 
grimace. He had never taken much stock 
in dreams, except as the natural product 
of indigestion. Yet there, lacking only a 
single detail, was his dream lake substan- 
tially embodied before his eyes. 

Alex’s hair had come down in the last 

tangle of brush. It hung about her 
shoulders in thick, wavy strands. The 
morning breeze stirred it caressingly and 
the sun struck glints from it as if it wert 
fine-spun metal surpassingly burnished; 
and Alex stood tall and straight, uncon- 
scious of this picturesque confusion, 
peering down at the lake with narrowed 
eyes. 
“Tt is just as I saw it, too,” she said at 
last. “Only I don’t find it queer. Only 
wonderful. I don’t know why you should 
see it too. But you did. There must be 
a reason for that if we could only grasp 
it ” 


“Tf that 


They stood silent for a few seconds. 
The breeze died away like the expiring 
breath of night. The sun stabbed at the 
dusky gorges with a thousand golden 
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Youd like a cool and cheerful place? He's 
waiting at one smiling. You'll want a 
sparkling ice cold glass ? He holds one most 
inviting. You can only spare_a minute or two! 
He'll not keep you longer. You need but walk 
a block or less; he’s on most every corner 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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spears. For a moment a lull came in the 


singin’ of the birds, and out of that silence 
a thrush suddenly trilled a sweet, melo- 
dious phrase—a feathered Pan piping in 
the wilderness. 

the bear, to see what we could see,” Hol- 
land said. ‘‘We’ve seen it, and it was 
worth seeing, Pll say. Shall we go back?” 

“Not 1.’ the girl said decisively. “I’m 
going to the lake.” 
~“What’s the sense?” Holland asked. 
“It’s steep down, and a deuce of a climb 
back here.” 

“What was the sense in coming at all?” 
she inquired. “‘If you are going to gauge 
this by commonsense—” 

“None whatever—from where | stand,”’ 
he responded. ‘“‘Still,’’ he added reflec- 
tively, “I’m glad I came.” 

“Why?” 

He shook his head. ‘“Can’t say. | seem 
to be satishied about something, that’s all.” 

“I’m not,” she replied. ‘I won’t be 
until I’ve reached the lake. Until 
She broke off short. 

“Go on, then. You’re the leader of the 
expedition.” 

They bore to the right a few hundred 
yards. Through a stand of fir fairly free 
of underbrush the slope dipped sharply. 
They went sliding and scrambling down. 
In twenty minutes they stood on the 
shore, the strangest shore Holland had 
ever seen. There was no beach, rock, 
shingle or sand. Moss, thicket and tim- 
ber merged with water as if the forest had 
pushed bodily into the lake or the lake 
had lifted year by year above its natural 
height in a vain attempt to drown the 
forest. Bare, dead trunks lifted out of the 
water, bleached skeletons with melan- 
choly boughs. Reyond these spread 
others until only clusters of dead tips 
showed. As far as he could see the margin 
of the lake ran like that, fringed with a 


band of submerged, drowned trees, still 


erect 

lhe girl did not even remark this 
phenomenon. She turned at once to the 
right, bore along the shore, as if she had a 
destination and a purpose. She hurried, 
so that Holland had no breath to spare in 
futile conjecture. It was rough going. 
[hey clambered over down timber, 
gullies, rock ledges. Before long they 
reached the western end of the lake and 
turned south. They crossed a hollow at 
lake level between two high mountains, 
a bare stretch composed of rubble, boul- 
ders, barren earth. Out of this jumble 
broken, twisted timber thrust here and 
there, decayed and mossy. They stepped 
over a small stream that went cascading 
down the western face of this strange 
formation. 
_ Holland had seen slides, glacial erosions, 
faults, folded-over strata all through the 
Coast Range. He looked back now and 
saw that some time in the past all the face 
of the northern mountain had_ broken 
away, slipped into a gorge, millions of 
square yards of hillside. Looking on the 
seamed face of the slide and the detritus 
underfoot, a rudimentary knowledge of 
geological catastrophes made it clear to 
him why those dead trees lined the shore. 
lhat colossal slip long ago had filled a 
deep, narrow pass and raised the lake 
perhaps even formed the lake. A little 
pleased with his deduction he passed it on 
to the girl. 


“Well, we came over the mountain, like | 
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“For ever and for ever” 


A memorial of Raymond Granite is a 


tribute for today — tomorrow — and a 
thousand tomorrows. 
Enduring, distinctive, rich — mellowing 


with time, it stands as a tribute “in per- 
petuity”’—-whether it be a simple shaft or 
the most costly mausoleum. 


Raymond Granite—quarried in California 
is the ideal granite for memorials in the 
West. It is beautifully uniform in both 
color and texture. Through the years it 
gains in richness and beauty. 


The better dealers all handle Raymond 
Granite and will gladly submit designs 
from which you may select, or create 
designs especially for you. If you do not 
know a dealer who handles Raymond 
Granite, we shall be glad to send you 
suggested designs and supply you with 
the name of the dealer nearest you. 


RAYMOND GRANITE COMPANY, ING. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Memorials in Granite 


3 Potrero Ave. 
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This Famous Timer Now 


Has a Bakelite Case 


NLY one Ford-type timer has a Bakelite case— 
the new Milwaukee! Ford has always used the 
roller-type timer. The Milwaukee is a roller- 
Never a short- 


type — perfected by a short-proof case. 


circuit with a new-model Milwaukee Timer! 
a “miss” or any kind of timer trouble until the unit 
finally wears out after many months of service. 

The price has not been raised. The new Milwaukee 
Timer, with its costly Bakelite case and finer work- 
manship all through, still sells at $2.00 —the price of 
a tank-full of “gas”! Make your Ford a still better 


car—get a new Milwaukee Timer today. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Also manufacturers of the GRIP 
RACK — the dicappearing lug- 


gace hol !er for al! cars. village. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonabl 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
California. 

“Water 1s Wealth” in- Stanislaus “County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
**Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart oe 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th. Wash.. 

Patents. Send for Free Souvnlet. actrees 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney 
644 G St., Washington, D. C 


TOYS AND NOVELTIES 


~ Opportunity “to start. Manufacturing “Metal 
Toys and Novelties. No experience necessary 
Enormous demand exceeds supply. We furnish, at 
cost, casting-forms for production and buy entire 
output, also place yearly contract orders. Casting- 
forms made to order. Catalog, advice and infor- 
mation free. Metal Cast 1696 
Boston Road, _New York. 


SONGS. STORIES, ETC. 


A $500 Cash Prize is offered for the best 
second verse to “I'll Be Waiting.’’ Those wishing 
to compete may receive a free copy of this song and 
rules of contest by addressing "oO Music 
Corporation, 1658 Broadway. N. Y. -C 
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Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are “wanted for 


publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 





Get into the tailoring game—one of the 
most profitable of all lines in the selling fleld. Ex- 
perience isn't necessary, and spare time will do. We 
teach you how to sell our line, and supply you with 
everything necessary to go out and make from $10 
to $20 a day from the very first day. Our selling 
outfit is the finest ever gotten together and shows 
more than 100 large samples of finest quality Virgin 
Wool Suitings, many of them our own exclusive 
patterns. Also a big showing of high-class heavy- 
weight overcoatings You do no delivering with 
our line. You just write your orders. We do the 
rest. Your profits run big and you get them cash 
with order. If you want to get into this most 
profitable business, write us quick. Address Dep't 
115, GOODWE AR Chic ago, Inc., Chicago. 


Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid as 
Railway Traffic = y yoonet Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money _ refunded, Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G-70 Standard Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N, Y. 





Agents—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
Better - Made" Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills. 
564 Broadway, New York 


Earn money at home during spare time 
— lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 
vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experience 
aa a Nileart Company, 2300 Ft. Wayne 
ndlana. 





Wanted—Ladies to embroider linens for 


us at home during their leisure moments. Write 
- once — ‘‘Fashion Embroideries,’’ 1531 Lima, 
Yhio. 





“Yes, | know,” she nodded, 
looking back or slackening pace. 

They passed into a jungle of salmon- 
berry brush and many-thorned devil’s- 
club, out of which cedars lifted like pillars 
upholding the blue sky. The girl bent, 
parted the thickets, wormed through, 
Holland at her heels. The thorns stung 
their flesh, the scraggly brush scratched 
their faces. It was hot in there, heavy 
with the odor of vegetation in decay. 

Holland began to have faint misgi, ings 
—overridden at once by a wonder is to 
what will-o’-the-wisp this daughter of the 
Norsemen pursued so intently. What 
was it all about? Why did he follow 
blindly? He was at the point of speech 
when the girl stopped short. 

For the first time she seemed to lack 
certainty. She stood with a hand pressed 
to her forehead, peering—not at any- 
thing concrete, but as if she tried to 
visualize something beyond the green 
wall that shut them in. She put out her 
other hand to Holland. 

Her fingers tightened on his arm. Her 
eyes closed. She kept her palm pressed 
tight to her forehead, and her lips were 
parted as if in effort. 

“I must get it straight again,” 
whispered. ‘‘I must.” 

Holland held his peace as if a command 
to silence had been laid upon him. Ina 
moment, without releasing her grip on his 
arm, the girl began to move forward 
again, very slowly. Holland fended the 
brush off her face. He was a little awed 
without comprehending why. He did 
not know if he were guiding the girl or if 
she were guiding him. But they moved as 
aunit. Holland had the incredible feeling 
that some inscrutable intelligence directed 
their otherwise purposeless steps. His 
brain grappled with this impression and 
strove to dissolve it, while his feet moved, 

carried him forward and his free hand 
thrust the tangle aside. 

The brush screen opened. There wasa 
glint of sun on water. They stepped into 
the open, out on the edge of a crevice, a 
trough in solid granite, thrusting like a 
trench into the hillside. 

When they looked over the edge of this, 
there, a little below the level of their feet, 
lifted the deck of a wooden ship wedged 
fast in the cleft. 

Alex drew a long, shuddering sigh, 
releasing her hold on his arm. Then she 
turned to Holland—standing stupefied— 
with eyes that glowed and lips that parted 
in a tremulous smile. 

“Here is the ship—our ship, 
softly. 

And Holland had recourse to the woods- 
man’s safety-valve to relieve his pent-up 
feelings. He said: “Well—I’ll be tee- 
totally damned!” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The Trappers 
Fight for Empire 


(Continued from page 16) 


leaden travois and carrying vermulion 
painted squaws upon their backs; mo! inted 
warriors galloping back and forth along 
the flanks; wrinkled old beldames plod- 
ding afoot; panting dogs laden with 
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pannicrs of deerskin. John Colter rode 
with them to find the others of their tribe. 

For days they journeyed into the West. 
They crossed the Wind River mountains 
by Union Pass which no white man had 
ever seen before and passed through the 
verdant strip of valley where Jackson’s 
Lake mirrors the Three Tetons. They 
went on by Teton Pass and found the 


great Crow village in the valley on its 
western side. 
Here Colter gave another feast and 


smoked the peace pipe with the chiefs. 
And while he bided, a war party of Black- 
feet swooped down upon the camp. The 
two tribes fought a day-long battle on the 
valley flats, and the Virginian did such 
good work with his rifle that the northern 
warriors retired although they had the 
odds of two to one 

That night, while the wailing of the 
squaws who mourned their dead was 
resounding through the darkness, the 
chiefs held council. It was dangerous, 
they said, to remain here; the Blackfeet 
would return in larger force. The next 
morning the tribe departed for Wind 
River valley. But Colter chose to stay 
behind. Although he was suffering from 
an arrow wound in his leg, he had deter- 
mined to go straight back across country 
to Lisa’s post at the mouth of the Bighorn. 

So he struck out alone into the north- 
east, through dense pine forests and across 
lofty mountains. Cne day he found him- 
self on the banks of a blue lake. Here 
enormous fountains of boiling water shot 
roaring toward the sky. ‘There were pools 
of more colors than the rainbow, and cliffs 
of shining glass. Three weeks later, when 
the ice was beginning to form upon the 
edges of the streams, he rode into Lisa’s 
fort and told the stery of these wonders to 
unbelieving men. 

He had gained the friendship and the 
trade of the Crows; he had found a new 
pass across the Rockies far to the south of 
the old route; he had explored the Wind 
River valley and Jackson’s Hole and had 
gazed upon the marvels of the Yellow- 
stone park. But he had been seen by the 
Blackfeet warriors fighting in the ranks 
of their enemies, and from this discovery 
grave consequences were to come. 


Mr. Bechdolt’s second article in this 








. . . | 
series recounting the successive steps of | 


the trappers and fur-traders in penetrating 
the appear in the 
September issue. — The Editors. 


unknown West will 





A Debt to Pay 


(Continued from page 44) 


set to work to disinfect Lotan. ‘There fol- 
lowed three terrible weeks, but at the end 
of the first one the death rate had fallen 
irom ten and twelve daily, to three and 
tour. Blows, pleading and entreaty forced 
the people from assembling in the street. 
Most of the actual manual work of clean- 
ing, burning, boiling and washing was 
done with Corliss’ own hands or under his 
immediate eye. He was worn to the 
wraith of his former self. He sat by death 
beds. He went into stricken houses from 
which the frightened well had fled and 
only the sick lay writhing on the floor, and 
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N every outstanding feature of protec- 
tion— safety, accuracy, speed and 
dependability—Colt’s has always been 

Crst—the predominant leader. For nearly 
100 years Colt’s Fire Arms have been the offi- 
cial defenders of the nation and their public 
record in affording absolute protection has 
won the good will of the American people. 
A Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol in the 
home spells security. Ask your hardware or 
sporting goods dealer to show you the 
full Colt line. None finer made nor more 


reasonably priced. 


‘Catalogue 2 Of course. Want it ? 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative : : 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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EARAKINE 
stoPs EAR ACHE 


Softens the wax. All drugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
























DART HOME) 


OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ingor soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, glossy, 
silky hair, do by all means get rid of dandruff, 
for it will starve your hair and ruin it if you 
don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and three or four more appli- 
cations should completely remove every sign 
and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop, and your hair will look and feel a 
hundred times better. You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug store. A four-ounce bottle 
is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 





— all the difference 


99 
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between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 
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FREE Travel Information 


O matter where you are going, by auto, train or steamship, 
there are questions which you need answered. 
your planned trip is short or long, there is information you need, 
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A Real Travel Service 


The SUNSET Guide Post is equipped to answer any question you can ask 
about travel. Vacation trips, business trips—both can be better planned 
with the benefit of expert advice. Ask your troublesome travel questions 
of the Guide Post. You will receive an immediate, detailed reply. Do not 
It is not a pamphlet or book, but a service. 
Put down clearly the questions you want answered—and please enclose a 
2c stamp. That is all we ask; the service itself is free. 


Address 
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there he dispensed such comfort as he 
could give, always at the imminent and 
great peril of his life. But ever ac his 
side, counseling where he failed, pleading 
or threatening when he had given up hope, 


| was the young brown woman who had 
scorned him. 


When the death rate dropped to one, 
and the whole people of Lotan were intelli- 


| gently fighting the disease, with Branna- 


gan at the head of a re-inspired Force, 


| driving recalcitrants as never Corliss had 


driven them, the utterly exhausted boy 


| stumbled to his quarters, threw himself 


on his bed and slept for thirty-six hours. 
It was late afternoon when he awoke. He 
bathed and arrayed himself cleanly. As 
he stepped down from the porch he took 
from a hanging orchid a flower and pinned 
it to the breast of a nondescript garment 
that served asa shirt. In the street some 
little children were flying kites. He sat 
on a stone and called one small grinning 
urchin who came, trailing the taut string 


| behind him, grinning and confident, to 
| Corliss’ knee. The child’s mother came 
| out to find him and, seeing Corliss, smiled 


proudly and dodged back into the shelter 
of a split bamboo hedge. 

“Do you know what my name is?” 
asked Corliss, for lack of anything else to 
say. 
“‘Not like mine,” puzzled the urchin, 
“Tonio, but my mother—everybody 
calls you M’lingguing.” It was the word 
of a people whose conception of govern- 
ment was still in the age of the patriarchs. 
It meant something between “father” and 
‘“‘king.”’ Corliss had never heard anything 
but ‘Imperial and Concatenated.” ‘The 
feeling that desires kicking shivered up his 
spine. He looked over the child’s head at 
the little village—the comfortable brown 
huts, with the thin blue sweet-smelling 
wood-smoke of the evening cooking fires 
wavering lazily up toroll against a stratum 
of heavier air and spread in a soft hazy 
mantle above Lotan. Suddenly a fiercely 
gentle emotion of possession engulfed him. 
He pressed the baby tight against his 
breast and tears flooded his eyes. He got 
up, patting the fat little naked shoulder 
reassuringly, and strode on. The thing 


| that he had in boyish facetiousness and 


cheap humor played with, had become 
everything in life to him. Every doubt as 
to his future course had left him, and with 
resolution his heart became very light and 
his feet seemed to tread air. At the Arojas 
house the scornful old woman met him, 
smiled in sympathy with the look in his 
eyes, and waved him toward the beach. 
The sun was drowsily dropping into a 
velvety sea of a color for which temperate 
zones have neither name nor belief—a 


| violet sea seen through a sapphire. The 
| horseshoe curve of the beach was peat 


gray, but a little fringe of breakers ringed 
it with a strip like snow, and at each horn 
of the headlands the purpling rocks and 
the sentinel-palms above them stood as 
clear against the sky as papier-mache 
wings cut for a stage setting. The barest 
breath of breeze fanned his cheek with a 
warm, spicy sweetness like the breath of 
a deer. 

He found the girl seated in a little cove 
of rocks at the edge of the water, and she 
rose as though she had been waiting for 
him. Her hair was loose about her bare 
shoulders as it had been when he had first 
seen her, and orchids were twisted in Its 
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heavy strands. There was a lais of 
orchids and flowers about her neck. She 
seemed to be no more than she was, an 
almo:t barbarous Malay girl, but he knew 
that she was very intelligent, brave, true 
and faithful to the end. He did not think 
of these things; he had given over thought 
for the ecstasy of her beauty, a beauty 
that seemed to him almost holy as she 
stood with her great eyes given entirely to 
him--and waiting. He went to her. 


W' [EN Corliss returned to his quarters 
that evening Schneider was sitting 
smoking. He did not rise as the boy 
passed. He did noteven speak. He heard 
the sound of movement in the little paper- 
walled bedroom, and presently the flicker- 
ing cocoa-oil lamp was extinguished. An 
hour passed, and Schneider rose and stood 
thoughtfully patting his fat sides for a 
moment. Then his weight creaked 
cautiously on the steps. 

When Ccrliss awoke there was a light 
inthe room. He tried to raise his right 
hand to rub his eyes. It was tied to his 
side. Schneider was bending over him, 
winding a rope. Corliss struggled up and 
loosed his left arm. With a very great 
effort he was able to push the old man’s 
weight away. 

“T can’t fight mit you. Freddie—I am 
an olt man—but nod so olt dot I don’t 
know dot talking iss no goot—’”’ Corliss 
heard this much and then he heard no 
more. Something struck him heavily on 
the temple. His head went back with a 
sickening jar and when he again awoke he 
was lying flat in the bottom of an out- 
rigger dugout so securely bound that he 
could move only his head. He raised his 
eyes over the bulwarks. The island of 
Lotan was only « soft amorphous mass 
dropping into the haze of moonlight in 
their wake. There was a park of light on 
the bay headland, but the moon lay over 
dead silence save for the creak of a sail- 
rope. At the stern of the boat he saw the 
tired, stubborn face of Schneider regard- 
ing him with deep sympathy. At first 
Corliss swore, then he plead, and finally 
he said, almost tearfully, 

and they are my people—” 

Then the old man spoke. 

“No, Freddie, dey iss not your beoble. 
Your beoble is Cheneral Fred Corliss 
Senior, und der United States off Ameriga. 
Und you iss not King off Lotan. You iss 
vust secondt lieutenant off F troop, like 
vour fadder before you und his fadder 
before him. It iss hart to pear, und my 
heardt iss very sad for my leedle poy. 
But some day you vill know to thank 
Schneider who iss too olt to have his head 
turned py such a monkey shines. Und 


he vill not be mit you much longer, for | 


when ve get back I go to vour fadder und 
at last I say, 
“Sir, der debt iss baid, und now I go.” 


The 
Pulse of the West 


(Continued from page 48) 


inthe United States requires the labor of 
287,258 men for one shift. Now look at 
the richest coal fields of Europe, those of 
Great Britain. There a million tons 
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HE protection of the justly earned 
reputation for superiority of Smith 
and Wesson lies in the quality of each 
arm. For seventy-one years each 
SUPERIOR revolver has added to the 
reputation and prestige of its maker for 


dependable craftsmanship. 


SMITH & WESSON 
-Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department E 








No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 


they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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STORIES YOU WILL LIKE 


HE September number of SUNSET will contain a new and highly entertaining 
Foo by Hugh Wiley, who knows boy psychology as well as negro psychology; 
another dramatic tale of the South Sea by Dale Collins; a new ‘‘Shipcracker adven- 
ture by D. R. Lane; a stirring deep-sea yarn by John Fleming Wilson and the conclu- 
sion of ‘‘High and Dry”’ by Bertrand W. Sinclair. 


IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE, READY AUGUST 15 











After Sun, Wind 
and Dust — Murine 


In summer the EYES frequently 
become blood - shot from the irri- 
tating effects of wind and dust. 
Murine relieves this unattractive 
condition almost immediately, as 
well as eye-strain caused by the 
glare of the sun. 


To look your best after motoring 
or outdoor sports, use Murine. Its 
soothing, refreshing and beauti- 
fying properties make it invaluable 
to vacationists. 


If used night and morning, Murine 
keeps the EYES in a clear, bright, 
and healthy condition. Contains 
no belladonna or other harmful 
ingredients. 


Send today for your free copy of our 
helpful illustrated book on Eye Care. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 32, Chicago 


RINE 


EYES 





In Vivid 
Red! 







Price 


$15.00 
Delivered 


Order one 
inch larger 
than white 
collar 
measure. 


This Filson Cruising coat is a life saver. 
Careless hunters will have no excuse 
for shooting you in this, no matter how 
much they hate you. Besides, it will 
keep you warm as toast, dry as a bone 
(from water). There's lots of pocket 
room. And you will look as though you 
knew how to dress for the outdoors. 


Send for our catalog L on Filson Better Outdoor 
Clothes. It'll make you woods wise. 


C. C. FILSON CO., 1005-7 F:rst Ave., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

















**Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows.” 
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require 1,058,840 man shifts; in Russia 
they rise to 1,213,654 shifts and in Bel- 
gium to sknoat 2,000,000, more than 
seven times the quantity of human labor 


necessary to produce the same amount of | 


coal in America. 

But don’t pound your chest. In reality 
we are ’way behind the European coun- 
tries in safeguarding our coal miners. We 
are as prodigal with their lives as we are 
with the coal we purchase. In propor- 
tion to the number of men employed in 
mining we are killing twice as many as 
the European countries. Half of them 
could be saved by more adequate safety 
supervision and greater care on the part of 
the miners themselves. 

Why don’t we save lives? 

Because of indifference and selfishness; 
for the same reason that we continue to 
run down, kill and maim 100,000 people 
every year with our automobiles, that we 


| continue to suffer from periodic business 


| other fellow as 


depressions and political bunk. What a 
paradise Uncle Sam’s domain would be if 
all of us at all times would think of the 
consistently as we think 
of ourselves! 
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‘Touries 
By J. Renwick Moffett 


bedraggled, dust-covered and 
tired, 

‘They drive up the town’s main street; 

(heir luggage-filled car is muddied and 
mired 


is they stop at 


Grimy, 


“The Place To Eat.” 


From afar they have come, so the license 


tag says, 
And are “Seeing America First.” 
So now let us list to the tale they unfold 
While they satisfy hunger and thirst. 


“Some drivin’, old boy, you tell ’em it is! 
Since mornin’ we made—lemme see— 
Forty-nine—ninety-seven—why, jumpin’ 

gee whiz! 
Altogether it’s one-eighty-three! , 
“We oughta make Gosum before it gets 
dark, 
We will, if you push ’er along, 
But we can’t waste no time at that For- 
estry Park. 
Gosh! I sure hope that nothin’ goes 
wrong. 


“From there we can send a few postcards 
back home 
An’ take ina movie tonight, 
But to keep up the av’rage we'll sure hafta 
roam 
In the mornin’ before it gets light. 
“Say! I sure gotta laugh at that maga- 
zine stuff 
That says all the scenery’s so swell; 
/ aint seen nothin’ that wasn’t a bluff, 
But at that we got plenty to tell. 


“lo make somethin’ over three hundred a 
day 
Ill tell the whole world aint so slow. 
Come on! Let’s get started an’ be on our 
way 
We still got a hundred to go.’ 
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“= Medilerranean 


% rooms with running water and large w 
bedrooms and suites with pri 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 tons 

Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days 

This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, 

plan to feature above all other Cruises, 

surpassing our previous successful 
Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT— PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating pala 
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‘sot apices? 
Cmise de Luxe. 


By Magnificent New 


with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cat 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious st: 


robes; 


baths. Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without 

| extra cost, returning via 
tania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,’’ ‘‘Berengaria” 


S. S. ‘*Aqui- 


or Any Cunard Line Steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on 
request. Early reservation insures choice of location 


‘ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue - New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadel hia 
582 Market Street, 


Est 1875 
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CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 


San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 


SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 
40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write { 


located between 


Oakland, Calif. 
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From Spain 
came the formula 
this famous Creme 


Avoid Cremes that con- 
tainanimalfatsorsynthe- 
ticessentialoils. Author- 
ities claim animal fats 
promote hair growth. 
Synthetic essential oi!s 
y are ofttimesinjurioustoa 
2) sensitive skin. El Estado 
LemonCremeis a famous 

old Spanish formula—a 
great favorite with ladies 

of the Royal Court. Under no other label will you 
find such a Creme. Pure lemon oil is used initscom- 
pounding. Substitutes may be had fora fraction of 
this genuine article—but we never use them. 
Neither do we use animal oils. You can leave FE! 
Estado Lemon Creme open in a warm place for an 
indefinite period and it will remain just as sweet 
[never rancid ]as the day you bought it. After try- 
ing this Creme, most women are won away for a!!- 
time from theconventional runofCremes. Nearly 
all toilet counters already have El Estado Lemon 
n 


teme—insist on the genuine. Send six cents 


Products Co., Smith Building, Seattle, Wash 


LEMON 


EI Estado 


Cleansing Creme 
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Sunset Magazine 
cy’ . 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 


Walter V. Woehlke 


Tt lowing general questions and answers are 
tv] | of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
St s should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
ir ill name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cur sitions for people intending to come to 
th ir West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Str San Francisco. 











The High Cost of Water 


Q. | am interested in the Ochoco Irri- 
gation Project in Crook county, Oregon. | 
have had some literature on the subject 
from the Oregon Chamber of Commerce 
but would like your opinion. They state 
that the price of land will run from $30 to 
$100 per acre plus the cost of water which 
is payable over a period of sixteen years in 
annual instalments as taxes. If I buy 
land there I should want to have it all 
leveled before I buy. Do you know what 
I should have to pay, as they state that 
none of the lands are more than four miles 
from the railroad? 

Is the project a Government project or 
how ts it owned, privately or by the com- 
munity? Isitnew? They also state that 
the land can be purchased on terms of 
10% cash and the balance over a period of 
years at 6% interest. I should like to 
know the cost of the water and the cost of 
maintenance if that is additional. 

What do you think of the soil and cli- 
matic conditions and the investment for a 
man of small means? How much cash 
do you think one should have to buy 
about 80 acres suitable for alfalfa, pota- 
toes und a few dairy cows and hogs, also 
some chickens? 

ls drinking water hard to obtain or 
expensive drilling necessary ?—P. H., Mo- 
besTo, CALIF. 

A. The Ochoco Irrigation project 
comprises 22,000 acres, about 5000 of 
which are bottom lands and 17,000 bench 
lands. The bottom lands that are in 
cultivation and mostly seeded to alfalfa 
and other crops are priced at about $150 
an acre, including land and water, and 
the bench lands are priced at about $125 
an acre. This is a fair average over the 
district. There are, of course, certain 
pieces that are a little higher and there are 
also cheaper lands in the district. 

Ihe total bond indebtedness of the 
Qchoco Irrigation District is $1,425,000. 
In addition to this sum the District owes 
the State $406,545 certificate indebted- 
ness, bringing the total indebtedness of 
the District up to $1,831,545. $1,425,c00 
bears 6% interest. ‘The certificates of 
indebtedness were issued to the State for 
the payment of interest upon the district 
bonds under the constitutional agree- 
ment. The rate of interest is 6%. 

rhe total irrigable acreage under the 
Ochoco Irrigation District is 21,896.7 
acres. The total area in the District is 
approximately 36,000 acres. ‘The area 
cropped in 1923 was 17,240 acres. ‘The 
assessment for 1923 was $3.80 per acre. 
the levy for 1924 totals $98,191.25. 

Che Ochoco Irrigation District includes 
lands that were irrigated from private 
systems before the District was organized. 





Orange Kingdom 
Visi tint 
famous Mission Inn at Riverside 
beautiful Smiley Heights. Redlands 
and other points of interest 
Special Car ~- Guide ~» Lecturer _ 
Write for 
2 Folders 
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Pacific Electric Railway 


O.A.Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Los Angeles ~ 














“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at 


its flood, leads on to fortune.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


F all the world’s energy could be harnessed-—— including the 
rapids, waterfalls, tides, winds, volcanic eruptions, etc. 
what vast achievements could be realized! 


Concentrated, carefully-guided energy is a Bank of Italy 
characteristic—and it has made the institution great, power- 
ful and widely helpful. 


Be energetic—improve yourself—-save your money. Join the 


Pank of Italy’s half million depositors NOW! 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~Commercial —Trust 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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no matter where 


The Southern Pacific or its con 
nections can take you practically 
anywhere that you plan to go. 


Communicate with any South- 
ern Pacific Agent for complete 
information, given promptly and 
courteously. 


And Southern Pacific transpor- 
tation costs less than any other 
form which is comparable in 
convenience and comfort. 


Special low roundtrip fares now in ef- 
fect to California’s famous resorts — 
beaches, lakes, mountains. 


_ Southern Pacific 
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| The total of this area was 8135 acres. 
| Under the Oregon irrigation district law 
| these lands received credit on a basis of 
| the proportionate part of a full water 
| right. ‘The equivalent acreage of a full 
water right is 3957 acres. The lands 
without water right are 13,761.5 acres, 
making the equivalent area that stands 
100% assessments 17,719 acres. 

In addition to the assessment per acre 
as given above the lands under the pump- 
ing unit comprising an area of 1436 acres 
pay the cost of electrical power. 

As the maturity of the bonds now 
stands the estimated yearly assessments 
from 1925 to 1946 will vary from $6.75 to 
$12.50 upon the lands under the gravity 
canal, and under the pumping unit the 
assessments per acre will vary from 
approximately $8.20 to $13.50. Doubt 
less refunding bonds will be issued which 
will spread the period so that the annual 
assessments will be considerably less than 
the figures given herein. 

Good water is now secured at a depth of 
approximately 20 feet. However, as the 
water table rises, due to irrigation, tt 
will doubtless be necessary to go deeper 
to strike the underground flow and case 
the wells in order to keep out the surplus 
water. As to the depth to the second 
flow, we have no definite information. 

We have no definite information as to 
the cost of raising alfalfa. The price 
received for alfalfa varies, but will, it is 
believed, average from $8 to $10 in the 
stack. To buy, improve and stock 80 
acres you should have a capital of not 


| less than $6000 to $800. 


Wanted: A Good Goat Location 


Q. Some six years ago I bought a goat 
for use on my homestead. Since then the 
herd has grown and improved. We enjoy 
the work and would like to make it a 


| paying business. There 1s practically no 


demand for either the milk or the goats 


| here. We would like to go where we could 
| establish a well paying business at once, if 
| possible near a sanatorium and also near a 
| larger city so as to have better educational 


advantages and opportunities. Can you 
give us this information?—C. I 
Mountain Home, IpAno. 

A. There are several goat ranches, 


| some of them of large size, on the Pacihe 
| Coast. The largest number of milch goats 


ison a ranch about fifty miles south of San 


| Francisco where 2000 pure bred goats are 
| producing milk which is evaporated, 


canned and sold to the drug trade. In 
many of the communities of southern 


| California there are small goat dairies 


whose owners sell the milk to families 
having babies or invalids. In Oregon and 


| Washington goats are kept principally 
| for the purpose of clearing land and fot 


the production of mohair. The milk goat 


| 1s scarce on the north Pacific Coast. 


The various agricultural colleges sav 
that the hardiness and feeding habits ol 
goats make it possible to establish « suc- 
cessful goat ranch almost anywhere and 
that the outlet for the products of the 


| herd is the determining factor. As to the 


market, no information is available, and 
you would have to investigate yourselt 
to find the proper outlet. Perhaps our 
readers will know of a good location. We 
willgladly forward letters containing such 
information addressed to C. F. J., care 
SunsreT Macazine Service Bureau. 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN, CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 























When you find the name Crane ona 
valve, fitting or other hidden link in the 
plumbing or heating system of your 
home, it is your bond of faithful and 
satisfactory service over many years. 


For creating plumbing and heating essen- 
tials for simple or luxurious homes, 
Craneengineers havea fund of experience 
gained in supplying like necessities for 
countless residences and apartments, 








The design and manufacture of these clubs, factories and office buildings. 


With branches and offices in 146 cities to 
bring this proved material within easy 
reach of home makers, Crane products are 


obscure units are governed by the same 
knowledge and thoughtful care which 
give toCrane bathroom and kitchen fixtures 
their 4a/ancedcomfort,qualityand charm. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 


sold through contractors everywhere. 


Vational Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 

CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 
CIE CRANE, PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS Pronin 





Globe Valve No.1B Radiator Valve No. 231 





A Double Compact 
that is ‘Really Thin 


A compact, to be true to its name, 
should be thin. This new Colgate com- 
pact is thin so thin that it is 
difficult to believe it is a double com- 
pact at all. Yet when you open it you 
find face powder, rouge in the new 
orange shade, and a mirror for each. 


In shape this new compact is like a 
watch, with curving sides that taper 
yracefully to the edge. This smart 
watch case shape is found only in this 
Colgate compact. The case is finished 
in lustrous black enamel. Ask for 
Colgate’s Watch-Case Compact at any 
toilet goods counter. $1.50. 


Colgate’ 
CH y & 
WVatch~Case 


Compact 


Colgates Compact Powder 
Soft as the skin it beautifies 














